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CLASS  It. 

t)tr.  II.      WATER  BIRDS. 
S»CT.  I.    CLOVEN  FOOTED. 


^r^f% 


GENUS  1.    SPOONBILL. 

fiiLL  long,  flat,  and  thin ;   the  end  widening 

into  the  form  of  a  spoon. 
Nostrils  small,  placed  near  the  base. 
ToN0tE  small  and  pointed. 
Feet  half-webbed. 

Platalealedcorodia.  Pi.  cor.  Piatalea  Leacorodia.    Gm.  i.  White. 

pore  albo,  guU  nigra,  or.  Lin.  613.     Faun.  Siket. 

cipite  subcristaCo.     Lath.  No.  160. 

ind.  orn.  667.  id.Syn.Y,  1 3.  La  Spat ule.    Brisson  cm.  t. 

PtlecatiosseuPlatea.Crci/ier  362.  Hhi.d'ois.^W.  44i. 

av.  666.  PI.  BnL  405. 

Albardeola.i^/<ir.(ir.  iii.160.  I^fiel.gans.     Scopoh\  No, 

Spoonbill.     fVil.  orn.  288.  115. 

RttH  tyn,  av,  102.  Jrct.  Zooi.  ii.  139. 

A  FLOCK  of  these  birds  migrated  into  the 
marihei  near  Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk,  in  April, 
2  B 


A  WHITE  SPOONBILL.    CtAssll. 

1774.  They  inhabit  the  contineDt  of  Europe. 
In  'M.T.Rat/'s  time,  they  bred  aoQually  ia  a 
Wood  at  Sevenhuys,  not  remote  from  Lej/den : 
but  the  wood  is  now  destroyed,  and  these,  with 
leTeral  other  species,  which  formerly  fre^ 
quented  the  country,  are  at  present  become 
Tery  rare. 

'M.r.  Josepft  ^>arshaU  of  Yarmouth  favored 
ue  with  the  foUowio^  tery  accurate  de8crii»- 
tion: 
Dmriptiom  "  The  len^h  from  the  end  of  the  beak  to 
the  extremity  of  the  middle  toe  forty  inches ; 
breadth  of  the  wings,  extended,  fifty-two 
inches;  bill,  length  of  the  upper  mandible  se- 
ven inches;  of  the  lower  six  three  fourths 
ditto ;  breadth  of  the  spoon,  neftr  the  point. 


CtASBlT.    WHITK  SPOONBILL. 


about  three  incliee  downward  on  the  throat  or 
neck,  covcreilwith  very  tine  down,  almost  im- 
perceptible, which  with  the  ikin  on  that  part, 
ateofa  very  bright  orange-color  ;  irideg  of  the 
eyes  a  bright  Jlame-color,  very  lively  and  Ti- 
yid ;  the  whole  bill  ( except  the  above  spot )  of 
a  6ne  shining  black;  its  upper  surface  ele- 
gantly waved  with  dotted  protuberances ;  a 
depressed  line  extending  from  the  nostrils 
(which  are  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and 
situate  half  an  inch  below  the  upper  part  of 
the  bill)  is  continued  round  it  about  one  eighth 
of  an  inch  from  its  edge;  its  substance  has 
something  of  the  appearance  of  whale  bone, 
thia,  light,  and  elastic.  Inside  of  the  mouth  a 
dark  ash-color,  alroost  black;  the  tongue  (re- 
markably singular)  being  very  short,  heart 
shaped,  and  when  drawn  back,  serving  as  ft 
valve  to  close  the  entrance  of  the  throat,  which 
it  seems  to  do  efleclually;  when  pulled  for- 
ward has  the  appearance  of  a  triangular  but- 
ton; the  ears,  or  auditory  apertures,  large,  and 
placed  an  inch  behind  the  angles  of  the  mouth. 
Plumage  of  the  whole  body,  wings,  and  tail 
white :  on  the  back  part  of  the  head  a  beautiful 
crest  of  white  feathers,  hanging  pendent  be- 
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r  sctinaunni  «itfi  ifii  m ,  i 
d)^  tfaoe  hu^  ten 
MTofawL  AsR^ebud  wkObrfi 
iraipi  tbamt  cfuv«  nws  ■£«»  aat  ■ 


M  Ais  isiaiBi  ca  oar  Bme.  Tbrr  *< 
mk^  (saMBK«rBU9.ftrifeUkac7 
«f  tteir  Aab;  Ar  the;  teei  dak  ik  S**^ 
hakk^  <ir  ioBKS;  »  te»«  Miftnip  of  Ifee  nak- 

—■  rf  lite  fiaonQwa  S«cfc  of  dti»  g«—fc- 

Ae  leaglft  ox  Ims:  t&e  iul  tie  a  <lKfciA  ftcca^ 
fcwJMhri  Tiimc  *aix  ictie  i&preacil  «■  Ae 
fc^rft^fper  mi»iii>M:  tnetayrflfceWaJ 
cOTVRii  ««  MsMk  bffwd«c  dw  back  t£  Ac 
kal  loui  ami  mC  &«nKxdk  «&udk  ts  a>  s^- 


CLASS  11.      CRANE  HERON;  9 

power  to  erect  or  depress;  when  depressed 
they  hang  over  and  cover  the  tail.  Gesner 
tells  us,  that  these  feathers  used  in  his  time  to 
be  set  in  gold,  and  worn  as  ornaments  in  caps. 
Though  this  species  seems  to  have  forsaken 
these  islands  at  present,  yet  it  was  formerly 
not  uncommon,  as  we  find  in  WiUiighby,  p.  52. 
that  there  was  a  penalty -of  twentj-pence  for 
destroying  an  egg  of  this  bird ;  and  Turner 
t'elates,  that  he  has  very  often  seen  their  young 
in  our  marshes.  MarsigU*  says,  that  the  crane 
lays  two  eggs  like  those  of  a  goose,  but  of  a 
color. 

*  Hiit,  Danube  ?,  p.  8. 
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%Commeni,  Ardea  clUerea.    A.  occi|H(e 
C  "•"■J  crlste   nigra  dependtnte, 

corpore  cineTecf,  cul  lo  sub. 

tu  lima  faaciaqoe  peclu. 

rail  nljris.  (Mas.)  Lath. 

■iid.orn.0Sl.  id.  Sup.  a. 

303. 
HertJD  cendri.  Uelon  av.  I  St. 
Aliaardea.  6etnerav.i\9. 
Ardeacinerpa  major.  Aldr. 

m.  iii.  197.   Scopoli,  No. 

117. 
Common  Heron,  or  Heran- 

tfaaw.     rfi/.  orn.  %77. 


ArJta    cinarea   major  mm 

pella.    Rail  tyn.  ao.  B& 
Garza  cioeriEia  grossa.   Si. 

naH.  113. 
I<e  Heron  hupe.  Brittom  mo, 

T.  396.    7'aA.  35.     Hitt. 

d-oit.  Tii.  349.    PI.  Bnt, 

755. 
KpTgf  r.  i^r»c&  ii.  1S9. 
BUucrRager.    Kram.  340. 
Ardea  major.  Gm.  Lin.6i7. 
Hager.  Faun.  Suec.  *p.  H. 
TbeHproa.    Ur.Zool.Mfi. 

Tab.  A.    Arct.  Zool.  ii. 

144. 

{Female.)  Ardea.  occipile  nigro  IktI,    Ardea  cincrea.    Lin.  *j/$t. 
dorso  Geral«SG«nte,   sub.         6^7. 

tus  all>i<!a,  iiMtorc  inacu-     i;."i/»  &  .\<,rve£is  Ueyre  T. 
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the  breadth  five  feet  four  inches.    The  body  U 
very  small,  ani]  always  lean;    and  the  skin 
■carcely  thicker  than    what  la  called    gold- 
beater's skin.  It  must  be  capable  of  bearing  a 
long  abstinence,  as  its  food,  which  is  fish  and 
'Ogs,  cannot  be  readily  got  at  all  times.     It  ■ 
tmmits  great  devastation  in  our  ponds:  bein^  ' 
inprovided  with  webs  to  swim,  nature  has  fur-  • 
lushed  it  with  very  long  legs  to  wade  after  iti 
[pey.  It  perches  and  builds  on  trees,  and  some- 
high  cliff's  over  the  sea,  commonly  ia  ' 
«)mp3nj  with  many  others,  like  rooks.     At 
Crffsi  HiiU  near  Oosberlon  in  Lincolnshire,  I 
have  counted  above  eighty  nests  in  one  tree. 
It  makes  its  nest  of  sticks,  lines  it  with  wool; 
and  lays  five  or  six  large  eggs  of  a  pale  greea 
color.     During    incubation,   the    male   passes 
^Binch  of  its  time  perched  by  the  female.  They 
liesert  their  nests  during  winter,  excepting  in 
•ebn/ari/,  when  they  resort  to  repair  them.  It 
fu  formerly  in  this  country  a  bird  of  game, 
neron-hawking  being  so  favourite  a  diversion  , 
of  our  ancestors,  that  laws  were  enacted  for  the  i 
preservation  of  the  species,  and  the  person  who  ' 
destroyed  their  eggs  was  iiible  to  a  penalty  o/  | 
twenty  BhilUiigs,   for   each    offence.     Not   to  i 


n  COMMON  lUAON.    CuiflL 

koov  di9  Hawk  from  the  Hetxmshaw  was  an 
(dd  proverb,*  taken  originally  from  this  diver- 
■ion;  but  in  course  of  time  bcttui^  to  expreai 
great  i^oranee  in  any  science.  Thit  bird  wai 
fttrmerlj  mncfa  esteemed  at  a  food;  made  s 
fhvounte  diih  at  great  tables,  and  wac  Taliiei 
St  the  same  rate  as  a  pheacanl.  It  is  said  to  be 
Tery  long  lived ;  by  Mr.  KeysJer's  account  it 
■lay  exceed  sixty  yean:-!  and  t)y  a  recent  in- 
itance  of  one  that  was  taken  in  Holland  by  a 
hawk  belonging  to  the  stadtholder.  iti  Icmge* 
Tily  is  farther  confirmed,  the  bird  baving  • 
silver  plate  fastenrd  to  one  leg,  with  an  in* 
■cription;  tmpcwting  it  had  been  before  strack 
by  the  emperor  o(  Cologne's  hawks  in  1735. 
Dtteriftbm  The  male  is  a  most  elegant  bird ;  the  weight 
about  three  pounds  and  a  half,  the  length, 
'three  feet  three;  the  breadth,  five  feet  fonr.. 
The  bill  is  six  inches  long,  very  strong  and 
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with  a  bare  greenish  »kiu.  The  forehead  and 
ciawn  white,  the  hiad  part  of  the  head  adorned 
with  a  loose  pendeiU  crest  of  long  black  fea^ 
thers  waving  with  the  wind ;  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck  is  of  a  pure  white,  and  the  coverts  of 
the  wings  of  a  light  grey;  the  back  clad  only 
with  down,  covered  with  the  scapulars;  the 
f9re|iart  of  the  neck  white  spotted  with  a 
dooble  row  of  black;  the  feathers  are  white, 
long,  narrow*  nnwebbed,  falling  loose  over  the 
breast;  the  scapukrs  of  the  same  texture,  grey 
streaked  with  white.  The  ridge  of  the  wing; 
whitCj  primaries  and  bastard  wing  black; 
utongL  the  sides  beneath  the  wings  is  a  bed  of 
black  feathers,  very  long,  soft«  and  elegant;  in 
old  times  used  as  egrets  for  the  hair,  or  orna- 
ments to  the  caps  of  knights  of  the  garter;  the 
breast,  belly,  and  thighs  white;  the  last  dashed 
with  yellow.  The  tail  consists  of  twelve  short 
cinereous^  feathers;  the  le^s  are  of  a  divty 
green;  the  toes  long,  the  claws  short,  the  inner 
edge  of  the  middle  claw  finely  serrated. 

The  head  of, the  female  is  grey;  it  vfanU Female. 
the  long  crest,  having  only  a  short  plume  of 
dusky  feathers;  the  feathers  above  the  breast 
short;  the  scapulars  grey  ^nd  webbed;  the 
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BITTERN  HERON.      Clais  II. 


■idu  grey.  This  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to 
be  a  distinct  species  from  the  rormer;  hot  later 
obaenrations  prore  them  to  be  the  same. 


S.  BUtern.  Anles.  Rtfllkris.  A.  cipite 
Iwlnscolo,  snpra  tMtac(« 
mscttlis  (ratii««ni>,  lubtns 
p«lllilior  munlis  obloogii 
fuicli.  talk.  ind.  orn.  680. 
itL  Sgn.  T.  M.  id.  Snp.  i. 
131.  M.  £■>]•.  ii.  300. 

L«  Bulor.  Btlom  «d.  199. 

Brrind,  Rordmnp.  Geiner 
m-.llS. 

i'U  Mrradreabte.  Tmnm: 

TronboiM^TcrnbtiM).  Jtdr. 
mt.  iii.  184, 

Biltwir,  B«tt«r«,  or  Uira- 


Boljurus.  Le  Bulor.    Brit. 

loa  av.  t.  444.   lab.  37. 

Iliit.d'ou.  Tii.  411.  PL 

E»l.  789. 
Gam  biundi,  a 

OTU.  Zittam.  1 

ti.  No.  lU. 
R«>hrlruminrl, 

A'rBM   348. 
Roh  rd  nNnnr  1 .  Fr 
ArdMtlrllam.Gi 
Rordnm.   Fmu, 

1S4. 
DmrnuHmdnm. 


a  color  d' 
IS.  Scopo. 


-iKkH.WS. 
Saec  ip. 


Brmamkkf 
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kinds  of  notes;  the  one  croaking,  when  it  is 
distarbed;  the  other  bellowing,  which  it  com- 
mences in  the  spring  and  ends  in  autumn.  Mr. 
Wilbighby  says,  that  in  the  latter  season  it  soars 
into  the  air  with  a  spiral  ascent  to  a  great 
height^  making  at  the  same  time  a  singular 
nobe.  From  the  first  observation,  we  believe 
this  to  be  the  species  of  heron  that  Virgil  alludes 
to  among  the  birds  that  forbode  a  tempest, 

Insicro  ludont  fulics;  nofasque  paludes 
Deserit,  atque  altam  supra  ?olat  Ardea  nubem.* 

For  the  antients  mention  three  kinds  ;f  the 
Leucon,  or  white  heron ;  the  Pellos,  supposed  to 
be  the  common  sort;  and  the  ^sterias,  or  bit- 
tern; which  seems  to  have  acquired  that  name 
from  this  circumstance  of  its  aspiring  flight, 
as  it  were  attempting,  at  certain  seasons,  the 
very  stars;  though  at  other  times  its  motion 
was  so  dull,  as  to  merit  the  epithet  of  lazy. 

Some  commentators  have  supposed  this  to 
have  been  the  Taurus  of  Pliny;  but  asiie  has 
szpressly  declared  that  to  be  a  small  bird,  re- 
markable for  imitating  the  lowing  of  oxen,  we 
mnst  deny  the  explanation,  and  wait  for  the 

♦  Georg.  i.  365. 

f  Aritt.  hiit.  an.  lOOS.     Piin.  lib.  z.  c.  00. 
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diicovery  of  the  Homan  ■atnralUt's  animal 
from  tome  of  the  Ul^iati  of  jirles,  in  uhich 
seighbourhood  Pliny  saye  the  bird  was  found.* 
In  size  the  bittprn  is  inferior  to  the  heron; 
the  bill  is  weaker,  and  nnlj  four  inchn  long; 
the  upper  mandible  a  little  arched;  the  edges 
of  the  lower  jagged :  the  ricfur  or  gape  is  so 
nide,  that  the  ejres  seem  placed  in  the  bUI; 
the  ifides  are,  next  the  pupil  yellow,  above 
the  yellow  they  incline  to  hazel;  the  ears  are 
large  and  open.  The  crown  of  the  head  is 
black;  the  feathers  en  the  hind  part  form  a 
sort  of  short  pendent  crest;  at  each  comer  of 
the  month  is  a  black  spot ;  the  plumage  of  this 
binl  is  of  a  vary  pale  dull  yellow,  spotted, 
barred,  or  striped  with  black ;  the  bastard  wing. 


CfcAssn.    BITTERN  HERON.  17 

the  better :  its  hind  claw  b  remarkably  long, 
and  being  a  supposed   preservatiTe  for  tho  ' 
teethf  is  somelifnes  set  in  silver,  and  used  as  a 
tooth-ptck. 

It  builds  its  nest  with  the  leavea  of  water  iVeir. 
plants  on  some  dry  clump  among  the  reeds, 
and  lays  five  or  six  eggs,  of  a  cinereous  green 
color.  This  bird  and  the  heron  are  very  apt  to' 
strike  at  the  fowler*s  eyes,  when  only  maimed. 
The  food  of  the  bittern  is  chiefly  frogs;  not 
that  it  rejects  fish,  for  small  trouts  have  been 
met  with  in  its  stomach.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  YIII.  it  was  held  in  much  esteem  at 
onr  tables:  and  valued  at  one  shilling.  Its 
flesh  has  much  the  flavour  of  that  of  a  hare; 
and  nothing  of  the  fidnness  of  that  of  the  heron.. 


18  LITTLE  BITTERN  HERON.  ClaiiU 


4.  LUth.        Ardea  mlnnU.  A.  capite  lae-     Ardca  v^rtice  donoqne  du 


i,  Tcrlice  dorso  remtijibu 
rec(ricibu^qu«>  nigro.vi. 
rc»Cfntibu«,  coll'i  (f.:lru 
cibai  alarum  alidumiiie. 
que  paliide  Tulth.  (Miu.) 
L,itk.  ind.  ar'K  683.  id. 
S^n.  1.  85.  id.  Sup.  i.  S3S. 
Ard«ola(l«  Blongiuo).  Brit. 
Monav  ».  467.  faft. -10./?. 
1.  Hilt.  (toil.  »ii,  395. 
PI.  Bttl.  3iS. 


,  collo  aDtic«  *t  ala. 

rum  (•'ciricibus  lutesccn. 

tibti«.    (StBuden  Ragerl, 

KlfiueMooiisknh.)£rain. 

34S. 
Baank'ir|[ingNeck.5Aair'( 

TVaceh,  t65. 
Ardf  ft  inlnnti.Gm.  Liii.646. 
K I  Wne  riluh  rdommel.FrMcA 

ii.  WO,  207, 


Erfa.  flp.  475. 
Arct.  Zool.  li,  154. 


1.  HIS  species  was  shot  as  it  perched  on  one 
of  the  trees  in  the  Qaarrv  or  public  walki  in 
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long,  the  forepart  of  which,  the  breast  and 
thighs,  were  of  a  buflP  color;  the  belly  and 
Veat^featliers  white;  the  hind  part  of  the  neck 
bare  of  feathers,  but  covered  with  those  grow- 
ing en  the  fide  pf  It ;  oti  the  setting  on  of  the  ^ 
wing  wBB  a  large  chesnnt  spot;  the  lesser 
coverts  of  a  yellowish  buff;  the  larger  coverts 
whitish ;  the  w^b  of  that  next  the  back  h^alf 
b«ff  and  half  black ;  the  quil  feathers  black ; 
the  legs  and  toes  dusky;  an^d  what  is  singular 
in  a  bird  of  this  genus,  the  feathers  grew  down 
to  the  knees;  ijbe  insi4e  9f  the  middle  dafiF 

For  this  d^criptipn,  an4  the  drawin|^ 
ar(  ia.de|>ted  to  Mr.  Plymley 


■I 


i*^'". 


WHITE  HERON.     Ciasi  tt. 


5,  White.      Ardea  >Ibs.    A.  capKe  IcVi,  blaoc.  firwfon  ae.  t.  428. 

corpoK  albu,  rostro  fulto,  Bitt.  itoit.  Tii.  36$.  Pt. 

pedibui  niftHk.  Liah.  tnd.  Enl.  S86. 

orn.  695.  id.  Syn.  r.  SI.  Groiiser     wpiuer     Raifrr. 

L«  Heron  bluic.    Behn  av.  ■   Kram.3K.Seopotiyfio. 

101.  130. 

Ardea  alba.  Gesnerat>.2\3.  Ardesalba.  Gm.  Lin.  S3II. 

Turner.  Faun.  Suec.  ip.  16S. 

Wa.  am.  570.  Br.  Zoot.  1 17.  Jrct.  ZooL 

Raiitgn.  av.  9S.  ii.  145. 
Ardea    caodida,    le    Heron 

J/HIS  bird  has  not  fallen  vithin  onr  oUenra- 
tion ;  therefore  we  must  give  Mr.  Willughb^'s 
Deieripiion,  account  of  it.  The  length  to  the  end  of  the 
feet  is  fifty-three  inches  and  a  half,  to  that  of 
the  tail  only  forty:  the  breadth  sixty  inches; 
the  weight  forty  ounces.  The  bill  is  yellowish ; 
the  naked  skin  between  that  and  the  eyes 
green ;  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  and  the  irides, 
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found  with  us  ai  present,  any  more  than  the 
following  species  mentioned  by  Leland,^  under 
the  name  of  Egritie,  in  one  of  the  bills  of  fare 
in  the  magnificent  feasts  of  our  ancestors. 


Ardea  Garzetta.  A.  occipite  Ardea  alba  minor.  Raiisyn.  6.  Egret. 

cristato,  corporeal  bo,  ros*  ap.  99. 

tronigro,  lorispedibosqiie  Dwarf  Heron.  Barboi^^g. 

riresceutibus.    Lath.  Ind,  L'Ai^rettc.  Bris$vn  av.  w, 

om.  694.  fU  5yit.  ?.  90.  431.  iJUL  d*ois,  fii.  379. 

Lesser  White  Uerou.    fVil.  PL  EnL  901. 

om.  980.  Kleiner     Weisser     Rager. 

Ardea  Garzetta.    Gm^  Idn.  Kram.  345. 

028.  Arct.  ZoqL  li.  147. 

▼V  E  once  received  out  of  Anglesey,  the  fea.- 
thers  of  a  bird  shot  there,  M^hi^li  we  suspect  to 
be  the  Egret;  this  is  the  only  instance  perhap9 
of  its  being  recently  found  in  England.  One 
was  shot  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1793.  That  it 
'was  formerly  very  frequent  here,  appears  by 
some  of  the  old  bills  of  fare :  in  the  famous  feast 

of  Archbishop  Nevill,  we  find  no  less  than  % 

» 

thousand  Aslerides,^  Egrets  or  Egritfes,  as  it  is 
differently  spelt.    Perhaps  the  esteem  they 

*  Leiawts  Coiiedaneu^  ro\.  f  i. 

-f  Godwin  de  Pra$uL  AngL  com.  Leiand*t  Collect. 
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were  in  as  a  delicacj  during  thoee  days,  occa- 
sioned their  extirpation  in  our  islands;  abroad 
they  are  still  common,  especially  io  the  southern 
parts  or  Europe,  where  they  appear  in  flocks, 
DeteripUon.  The  Egret  is  a  most  elegant  bird  ;  it  weighs 
abont  one  pound;  the  length  to  the  end  of  the 
tail  is  twenty-four  inches,  to  that  of  the  legs 
thirty-two;  the  bill  is  slender  and  black ;  the 
space  aboot  the  eyes  naked  and  green:  the 
trides  of  a  pale  yellow ;  the  head  adorned  with 
a  beautiful  crest,  composed  of  some  short,  and 
of  two  long  feathers,  hanging  backward;  theie 
are  upwards  of  four  inches  in  length ;  ihe 
whole  plumage  is  of  a  resplendent  whiteness; 
the  feathers  on  the  breast,  and  the  scapulars, 
are  very  delicate,  long,  slender,  and  unwebbed, 
hanging  in  the  lightest  and  loosest  manner; 
the  legs  are  of  a  dark  green  color  almost  black* 
The  scapulars  and   the   crest  were   formerly 
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in  "England,  btit  Tonned  our  d^dcriptiom  from 
Ipecimens  in  the  elegant  cabinet  of  Doctot 
MuudiiU  in  Paris, 


ArJeA  Nycltcorax.  A.  crista  A.  ca;)i(e  lasvi  fusco  corpora  7.  Nighi, 
Occipitis  triprhhi  alba  ho.        fuscescente  labtih  Albd, 
lizontaii,  dorso  nigra,  ab.         reinis;ibus  primoribus  a. 
iiominefisiwesc('nie,( Mas.)       pice  macula  alba.  (FemU 
JLaih,  ind,  orn.  678.   id.        na).  Lath.  ind.  orn.  67)). 

%n.  f.  5^  id.  Sup,  1.^34,  A rdea  grisea  Gm.  Lin.filt5. 

Lt  Bihoreau.  Britson  av.  ?.  J^e  Heron  i^ris.  Britfon  av. 
493.  tab.  39.  Hisf.  d*ois.  w.4\%  tab.  SO.  PI.  Eni. 
?ii.  435.    PI.  E/il.  758.  759. 

kaii  MtfH.  av.  90.  IVU.  orn.  204. 

A  ret.  Zool.  ii.  151. 

X  HE  bill,  crown  of  the  head,  back  and  sea-  DetcripOon 
pulars,  are  black ;  the  last  broad  and  long :  the 
forehead,  cheeks,  neck,  and  under  side  of  the 
body,  M^hite ;  the  wings  and  tail,  a  very  pale 
ash  color;  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  is  spe- 
cifically distinguished  by  three  slender  white 
feathers,  five  inches  long,  forming  a  pendent 
iBrest;  the  legs  are  of  a  yellowish  green.  The 
length  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  is  one  foot  seven  Femah. 
inches.  The  female  differs  in  color  so  much 
from  the  male,  that  it  has  been  described  by 
irisson  as  a  distinct  species*    The  head  and 
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the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  glossy 
brown,  bat  the  latter  ttuged  with  grey;  the 
lower  part  of  the  back  and  the  rump  are  almoat 
grey;  the  chin  white;  the  fore  part  of  the 
neck  grey  with  yellowish  streaks;  the  rest  of 
the  under  parts  grey;  the  vent  white;  the 
vings  greyish  brown  streaked  with  yellowish 
white;  some  of  the  greater  coverts  are  tipped 
vith  white ;  the  qui!  feathers  the  same ;  the  tail 
nearly  the  same;  the  legs  greyish  brown. 

The  first  instance  recorded  of  this  rare  spe- 
cies having  been  found  in  England,  was  in 
Maif,  1782;  when  one  was  shot  near  London, 
which  was  preserved  in  the  late  Leverian  mu- 
seum.] Ed. 
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irides  yellow ;  head  and  neck  brown,  streaked 
with  white;  throat  pure  white;  breast  feathers 
and  neck  dark  brown,  with  broad  lines  of 
white;  bally  the  same;  wings  deep  brown; 
coTerts  marked  with  narrow  wedge-shaped 
ipots;  primaries  with  broader,  the  points  each 
tending  upwards;  tail  composed  of  dusky  fea* 
tbers  of  equal  length;  vent  white;  legs  dusky; 
claws  shorter  than  usual  in  the  tribe.  Length 
iizteen  inches. 

The  preceding  brief  description  was  left  by 
Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  copy  of  his  British  Zot}logy. 
The  bird  was  killed  near  Cliefden,  and  was  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Ireland,  of  Oxford.']  Ed. 


[Ardea  caspica.    A.  crisfafa  lincis  tribas  nigris.  Lath,  9.  African^ 

corporecinereo,  collo  pec.  Ind,  orn.  G98.  id.  Sup,  i. 

tore   abdomineque    ferru-  237. 
gioeis,    gula  alba,    coilo 

L  HIS  species  is  inferior  in  size  to  the  common  Description 
heron,  not  exceeding  three  feet  in  length.  The 
bill  is  seven  inches  long,  of  a  dusky  yellow 
color,  blackish  at  the  point;    the  head  and 
greater  part  of  the  neck  are  pale  ferruginous; 
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Ihe  chin  and  throiit  white ;  the  feathers  on  tM 
bead  are  long  and  black,  forming  a  kiiut  gf 
creati  a  liBt  of  black  runs  down  the  back  of  the 
n^ck  fqr  two  thirds  of  ita  length;  a  limiUr  Utf 
continues  from  the  eye  on  each  side  dovu  to 
the  breast;  the  feathers  on  the  lowqr  pvt  of 
the  neck  are  long,  loose^  and  of  ^  d^ep  4^ 
color;  the  breast  ferruginous  chcsnut:  the  b^ek 
de^p  ash  color;  the  quil  feathers  and  tail 
black ;  the  betly  of  a  pale  ferragiHous  ash 
color;  the  legs  of  a  dull  yellow;  the  fpre  part 
of  them,  and  ibe  toes  and  claws,  black. 

(hilj  two  of  this  species  have  been  obaerved 
in  England;  one  of  which,  sliot  in  Ashdowu 
Park,  near  Lambourn,  Berkshire,  was  preserved 
in  the  late  l.cvc-laii  musenm.^   Ed, 
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[GENUS  nL    IBIS. 

J^iLL  long,  roanduJi^  incunrated. 
LoRUM^  l>are  of  feathera. 
toHBVM  abort. 

^BXT  of  fobr  toes,  the  three  foremost  connected 
at  their  base  hj  a  web. 

TtotdosFalclnelliis.T.filcie  Falcinelliis.  9ViL  orn.  ^5. 1.  Gioiif. 

DigrSy   pedibus   caeruleis,  Rait  syn.  av.  103. 

alii    caodaqoe    violaceis,  heCourVuweTd.Brissonav. 

torpors  casUneo.    Laik,  t.  326.    Hist.  d^oU,  ?iii. 

.  Ind.  orn.  707.  id.  Syn.  y.  S9. 

1  i3.  id.  Sup.  \.  67.  Le  Courlis  d'ltalie.  PI.  Enl. 

Tantaloa  igneos.  T.  corpore  819. 

oigricaaito  ccruleo  tiridi  Gm.  Lin.  648. 

a  Tinaceo  Tari^gato  ni.  Scopoii,  1.  No.  131. 

tente,  capite  colloqae  ni.  Sowerhy.  6r.  Mite.  35.  tab. 

gris  penuis  albido  fimbri.  If.  Nat.  Misc.  tab.  705. 

atis.  Id.  Ind.  orn.  708.  id.  Atd.  Zooi.  ii.  193. 

Syn,  r.  115.? 

Length  almost  two  feet.  Bill  five  inches,  Dacripihi 
Imoothj  roundish,  much  bent,  green,  fading  to 
bliye  when  dead ;  eyelids  brown ;  irides  olive; 
^yes  placed  in  a  white  space;  under  the  chin  a 
small  dilatable  pouch ;  head  and  neck  black ; 
the  feathers  fringed  with  white;  the  rest  of 
S  m 
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the  body  variegated  with  blacklah  blue-greeuj 
Bud  is  vtnaceous,  and  io  general  very  glossy, 
hroce  the  bird,  on  flying,  appear*  gUded  when 
the  Fan  shinei  qpon  it;  quils  green  gold,  and 
when  cloied  reach  the  eod  of  the  tail;  win^ 
coverts  next  thr  body  reddish  and  blue  tnixied; 
the  next  seriei,  black,  red.  and  green;  the  last 
and  quilo  grren  gold:  tail  the  name,  gloaed  in 
diiTerent  lights  with  red  and  violet;  legs  very 
loiig,  oTa  bright  green:  claws  crooked,  blaeki 
The  preceding  description  is  given  by  Dr. 
f,afhain,  from  a  specimen  shot  in  Comwaii, 
which  wag  preMrred  in  the  late  Leverian  ma* 
•cumj  £d. 


foUf  II.    COMMON  CURLEW, 


9» 


GENUS  IV.    CURLEW, 

Bill  long,  skoder,  incur vated.  blunt 
Nostrils  linear,  pUced  near  the  ba^e, 
ToNGUX  short,  sharp  pointed. 
Toss  connected  as  far  as  the  first  joint  hy  a 
strong  membrane. 


Nsmeniiis  Arqnata.  N.  ci. 
a^rascente  nlgroqne  ra- 
jisf)  pedibtts  C9rule«een. 
tibaSy  alis  nigris  maculis 
alTeis.  Laih.  Ind.  orn,  7l0. 
ii.Syn.r.l\9.  id.  Sup. \. 

ht  Corliea.  Belon  ao.  ^4. 
Arquata,  site  namenius.  Ge»» 
IKf  OR),  9ft\. 

Arca«9  TorqiiatQ.  AUir.  09. 

iii.  169. 
WU.  orn,  294, 
9M  tyyt.  no.  103. 


Le  Courlj.   Briuon  op.  t.  l.Commwii. 

311.  //i>/.  dVif.  viii.  19. 

PL  EhL  818. 
Goiiiser,       Brach.ftcknepf, 

Kram.   350.    Friichj  iU 

^9, 
Scolopax  aiquata.  dm,  1^'n, 

655. 
Faun,  Stiec,  tp.  168. 
Danii  Hee\»spo^t,    Rasfl. 

SpaatT.     Hegii.     Spovf* 

Bntnnich^  158, 
Br.  Zool.  118.  4rct.  SIqo(^ 

ii.  164. 


XQES^  birda  fre4|nent  our  sea  cpas^s  aii4 
marshes  in  the  winter  time  in  large  flockij 
valking  on  the  open  sands;  feeding  on  frogs, 
shells,  crabs,  and  other  marine  insects:  ioi 
mmmer  they  retiire  to  the  mountauoiis  and  an- 


J 
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frequented  parti  of  the  countrj,  vhere  thej 
pair  and  breed. 

Their  egga  are  of  a  pale  olive  color,  marked 
■with  irregalar  but  distinct  spoti  of  pale  brotru. 
Their  flesh  is  very  rank  and  fishy,  notwith- 
itanding  an  old  English  proverb  in  its  favor. 
Deieription  Curlews  differ  much  in  weight  and  size; 
lome  weighing  thirty-seven  ounces,  others  not 
twenty-two:  the  length  of  the  largMt  to  the 
tip  of  the  tail  measures  twenty-five  inches;  the 
breadth  three  feet  five  inches.  The  hilt  is  seven 
inches  long;  the  head,  neck,  and  coverts  of 
the  wings,  are  of  a  pale  brown;  the  middle  of 
each  feather  black ;  the  breast  and  belly  white, 
marked  with  narrow  oblong  black  lines;  the 
back  is  white,  spotted  with  a  few  black  strokes^ 
the  <|uil  feathers  are  black,  but  the  inner  webs 
spotted  with  white;  the  tail  white,  tinged  with 
red  and  beautifully  barred  with  black:  the 
legs  are  long,   strong,   and  of  a  bluish 
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NmneDius  Phsopns.  N.  ros* 
tronifro,  pedibiu  caernle. 
fcentibtis,  maculis  donuili- 
biis  ftiscis  rbomboidalibas, 
uropjgio  albo.  Laih.  ind, 
orn,  711.  idL  S^n.  t.  133. 

Plisopiis  altera,  ? el  arqaata 
minor.  Ge$ner  op.  499. 

TarangolOyGirardello.  Aldr, 
ao,  ill.  180. 

Wa.  am.  »4. 

Rati  iyn,  no.  103. 

Edm.  av.  307. 

Seolopax  Phsopas.  Gm,  Lin. 
6S7. 


Seof  #•! ,  No.  1 33.  3.  rFM»>r»l 

Wiodspole,    Spof.    Faun. 

Suec,  sp.  169. 

Kleiner  6oisBer.jrraifi.350. 

Kleine  Art  BracbTOgel  or 

RegenTOgel.Fr£ffdl,ii»3d2. 

Le    petit    Courly,    on   la 

Coarlieu.  Numenins  mi* 

nor.   Brisson  av.  i.  317* 

tab.  37.  Hitt.  d'ois.  ilU. 

37.  PL  Eni.  843. 
Danis  MelluDi.SpoTe.  Norm 

vegi  Smaae  Spne.  Br,  1 59. 
Br.Zool.  119.  Arct.  ZooL 

i\.  164. 


JLHE  whimbrel  is  much  less  frequent  on  our 
ihores  than  the  curlew ;  but  its  haunts,  food, 
and  general  appearance,  are  much  the  same. 
It  is  observed  to  visit  the  neighborhood  of 
Spalding  ( where  it  is  called  the  Curlew  knot ) 
fai  Tast  flocks  in  April,  but  continues  there  no 
longer  than  May;  nor  is  it  seen  there  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year :  it  seems  at  that  season 
to  be  on  its  passage  to  its  breeding  place, 
whicb  I  suspect  to  be  among  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland. 

The  specific  difference  is  the  size;  thii  ntyet  DcwifUan 
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eiceedin^  the  weight  of  tweWe  oances.  The 
bill  is  two  incliPB  three  quarters  loog,  tlusky 
sboTC.  red  below;  the  feathen  on  the  hVa  i  and 
neck  are  brown  tinged  with  red,  miirbe*!  in  the 
middle  with  an  oblong  black  Bpot ;  the  cheeks 
ftre  «f  >  paler  color;  the  upper  part  of  the 
back,  the  coverts  of  the  wing*,  the  scapalan^ 
and  the  farthest  qoil  feathers,  are  of  the  game 
eoter  with  the  Aeek,  bnt  the  black  spots  spread 
out  transTersely  on  each  web;  the  quil  feathers 
are  dusky,  their  sbal'ts  while,  and  their  exte- 
Tior  webs  marked  with  large  seroicircalar 
white  spots.  The  breast,  belly,  and  lower  part 
of  the  back,  are  white;  the  coverts  of  the  tail, 
aod  the  tail  itself,  are  of  a  very  pale  whiflrti 
brown,  crossed  vrilh  black  bars.   The  legs  and 
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neck :  broad  on  the  belly ;  lower  belly  and  vent 
white:  back  and  coverts  oi*  the  wings  dusky; 
the  sides  of  each  leather  spotted  with  reddish 
white:  the  lowt-r  part  of  the  back  white;  the 
rump  white  barred  with  blaek :  the  tail  barred 
wilh  dusky  and  uhite;  the  qnil  feathers  blacky 
with  lar^B^e  white  spots  on  the  inner  webs,  the 
lecondariet  have  Ihem  on  both  webs;  the  legs 
Uack. 
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GENUS  v.    SNIPE. 

Bill  long,  ■lender,  liftaik,  and  atrai<^     • 
Nof  TBIL9  linear,  lodged  in  8  fniTow; 
ToNttvB  {Kunted,  slender. 
Tosa  divided,  back  toe  Ttrj  small. 

1.  Wood.  Scolopax  HusticoU.  Sc.  eu.  Becraccia,  Aceejtgit.    iu 

tock.              tmaeo  ninro  Kriseoqne  ra.  nan.  101. 

lia,  •ubtus  rufeicens  fx-  RchDiffa.  Seopoli,  No.  134. 

Clolii  Disrlt,  fascia  capilii  Wald  tchnepf.  Kram,  351. 

nicra,    hmoribiu    tMtit.  fWfcA,  li.  KS./oeai.  337. 

I.<tfA.  /n(i  om.  713.  uf.  Scolopax    rbsticola.     Gm. 

Syn.  T.  13S.  Lin.  680. 

La  Bt>ccaMf.  Be/on  on.  37%.  Uorkolla.  Fattn,  Suecip. 

Raiticola,  sea  PerdiK  niitica  170. 
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Prussia,  the  march  of  Brandenburg,*  and  the 

northern  parts  of  Europe:  they  all  retire  from 

those  countriefl  the  beginning  of  winter,  as  aoon 

s  the  frostB  cocdrtience,  which  force  them  into 

I  Dililer  climates,  where  the  ground  U  open^  and 

I  idapted  to  their  manlier  of  feeding.   The  time> 

|<«f  their  appearance  and  disappearance  in  Swe- 

rrfir;t,  coincides  most  exactly  with  that  of  their 

|»rrival  in,  and  their  retreat  from,  Greai  B/i~ 

t.f     They  live  on  worms  and  insects,  which 

tbey  tearch  for  with  their  long  bills  in  soft 

ground  and  among  the  mosses  in  moist  woods.  ~ 

I  'Woodcocks  generally  arrive  here  in  flocks^ 

f taking  advantage  of  the  night,  or  a  mist:  tliej 

1  separate;  but  before  they  return  to  their 


•  Ftiteh,  ii.  as. 
,  +  M.  de  Geer't  and  Di 
It.  lie  Grer  Fxpresst-s  hims 
wtieola)  part  iPi 


.  IVidlcrius't  Iclterj  to  (nys^lfi, 
elflhus:  l.ii  Becane  (Scohpax 
I'automne,  Je  ne  $can  pat  atf 


e  dam  quel  moit.  On  la  trotivt  id  atia  en  abundance 

I  fctS.     EUe  a  coritume  au  ioleil  (oiichani  de  fairs  ta 

n  cerele  oit  (oiijow  s  en  rund  tn  I'air  revenant  t-ia~ 

■I  dans  le  meme  endrvil  a  plutieuri  repi  tiet,  el  c'est 

I  qu/on  peat  la  lirer  a  coup  de  futit.    En  liiver  on  tie 

H  ttueune,  ellei  parlcnl  alors  toiifei, 

fil.  IVatleriun  ^ase  mp  ihis  acrunnl  of  rlirm-  Scolopacei 

faticolir   pence   na   nidr/taint;   sed  avlumnali  tcmpi'T* 

ttunl^  ac  vernali  rtdeual. 
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ta&re  haoato,  pair.  They  feed  mnd  fly  by 
nigbt;  begiiuin^  their  flight  in  the  e^ttnag, 
sad  retain  the  same  way,  or  through  the  same 
gUdet  to  their  day  i^treat.  They  leave  Eng- 
land the  latter  end  of  February,  or  begianing^ 
uSiMareh}  not  but  they  have  been  known  to 
oontikne  here  accidentally  during  the  anmmet'. 
In  Case-wood,  abont  two  miles  from  'funbridgf, 
a  few  breed  almost  anndaUy :  the  young  bar* 
ing  been  shot  there  the  beglnnltig  tX  August, 
and  were  as  heahhy  and  vigorons  as  they  91^' 
with  us  in  the  winter,  but  not  so  veil  tasted :  a 
female  with  egg  was  shot  in  the  neighborhood 
in  April;  tiie  egg  was  the  nze  «f  that  of  A' 
pigeon.  They  ^re  remarliably  tame  daring' 
incubation ;  a  person  who  discovered  one  on  its 
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more  remote  Hebrides,  or  in  the  Orknies;  a  few 
ftraggleri  now  and  then  arrive  there.  Thej 
are  equally  scarce  in  Cathness.  I  4q  not  recol- 
lect that  any  ha?e  been  discovered  to  hare 
bred  \n  North  Britain. 

Their  aotumnal  and  vernal  appearances  on 
the  coast  of  Suffolk  have  been  most  accurately 
marked  by  S\rJohn  C^Uluni,  Bar*,  who  favored 
me  with  the  following  curious  account. 

f  From  some  old  and  experienced  sportsmen^ 
who  live  on  the  coast,  I  collected  the  following 
particulars.  Woodcocks  come  over  sparingly 
ifivthe  first  week  of  Ovlober,  the  greater  num^ 
bers  not  arriving  till  the  months  of  November 
and  December,  and  always  after  stin-sef.  It  is 
the  wind  and  not  the  moon  that  determines  the 
time  of  their  arrival ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
this  should  be  the  case»  as  they  come  hither  in 
qnest  of  food,  which  fails  then  in  the  placet 
they  leave.  If  the  wind  has  favored  their 
flight,  their  stay  pn  the  coast,  where  they  drop, 
is  very  shorty  if  any :  bqt  rf  they  have  been 
forced  to  struggle  v(ith  an  adverse  gale  (such 
as  a  ship  can  hardly  make  way  with)  th^y 
take  a  day's  rest»  to  recover  their  fatigue;  and 
IP  gremtl  jp  has  their  strength  been  exhausted/ 
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that  they  have  been  taken  by  htni  iif  South- 
tmldetreett.  They  arrive  not  ^rg^arioat,  bat 
Mparate  and  dispersed.  When  the  Redwing 
appears  on  the  coast  in  autumn,  it  is  certain 
the  Woodcocks  are  at  hand ;  when  the  Rojston 
crow,  they  are  come.  Between  the  twelfth 
and  twenty-'fifth  of  March  they  flock  towarda 
the  coast  to  be  ready  for  their  departure:  the 
first  lav  of  nature  bringing  them  to  us,  in 
autumn;  the  second  carrying  them  from  us  in 
ipring.  If  the  wind  be  propitious,  they  are 
gone  immediately;  but  if  contrary,  they  are 
detained  in  the  neighboring  woods,  or  among 
the  ling  and  furze  on  the  coast.  It  is  in  thit 
erins  that  the  sportsman  finds  extraordinary 
direrston:  the  whole  country  around  echoes 
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precarious:  and  it  accordingly  sometimes  hap* 
pens,  that  the  sportsmen  on  the  coast,  for  some 
years  together,  know  not  precisely  the  time  of 
the  Woodcocks'  departure.  They  have  the 
nme  harbingers  (the  Redwings)  in  spring,  as 
ill  autumn." 

In  the  same  manner  we  know  they  quit 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy;  making  the 
northern  and  cold  situations  their  general 
mmmer  rendezvous.  They  visit  Burgundy  the 
latter  end  of  October,  but  continue  there  only 
four  or  five  weeks;  it  being  a  dry  country 
they  are  forced  away  for  want  of  sustenance  by 
the  first  frosts.  In  the  winter  they  are  found 
in  vast  plenty  as  far  south  as  Smyrna  and 
Aleppo,*  and  in  the  same  season  in  Barbary,^ 
where  the  Africans  call  them  the  ass  of  the 
partridge :  and  we  have  been  told,  that  some 
have  appeared  as  far  south  as  Egypt,  which 
are  the  remotest  migrations  we  cafi  trace  them 
to  on  that  side  of  the  eastern  world ;  on  the 
dther  aide^  they  are  found  very  common  in 
Japaml  The  birds  that  resort  into  the  countrici 

*  RusnN  hiti.  AUppo,  64. 

f  Shoal* $  traoeliy  U^ 

X  Kofmpjer^i  l^Ut.  J^pan•  l*  139. 
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of  the  Levan/,  probably  come  from  the  denrti 
of  Sibiria  or  Tartary,*  or  the  cold  moDnUiu 
of  Armenia. 

Oar  tpecieB  of  woodcock  >■  unknown  in 
North  America;  a  ktDd  is  found  there  ihat  ha* 
the  general  appearance  of  it ;  but  it  ifl  scarcely 
half  the  size,  and  wants  the  bars  mi  the  breast 
and  belly. 
Anci^joR.  The  weight  of  the  woodcock  is  usnatly  about 
twelve  ounces;*  the  length  near  fourteen 
inches;  the  breadth  twcDty-six.  The  bill  is 
three  inchesiong,  dusky  towards  the  end,  rc4* 
diih  at  the  base;  (he  toiigue  slender,  long, 
sharp,  and  hard  at  the  point;  the  eyes  large,, 
and  placed  near  the  top  of  the  bead,  that  they 
may  not  be  injured  when  the  bird  thrusts  its 
bili  into  the  ground :  from  the  bill  to  the  eyes 
is  a  black  line;  the  forehead  is  of  a  reddish 
aab-cdor ;  the  crown  of  the  head,  the  hind  part 
of  the  iiock,  i!ic  back,  the  coverls  of  the  \ 
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are  dusky,  indented  with  red  marhg.  The  chin 
is  of  a  pale  yellow;  the  %ihoIe  underside  of  the 
body  ii  of  a  dirty  white,  marked  with  nume- 
rous transverse  lines  of  a  dusky  color.  The 
tail  consists  of  twelve  feathers,  dusky,  or  black 
on  the  oni  web,  and  marked  with  red  on  the 
other;  the  tips  above  are  ash-colored,  below 
white;  which,  when  shooting  od  the  ground 
was  in  vo^ue,  was  ihe  sign  by  which  the  fowlelr 
discovered  the  birds.  The  legs  and  toes  are 
livid;  the  latter  divided  almost  to  their  origin^ 
having  only  a  very  small  web  between  the 
middle  and  interior  toes,  as  are  those  of  the 
two  species  of  snipes  found  in  England^ 


Scolopax  ^i(ocephaia.    Sc.  Sculopax  aigocephala.  Gm,  ^.  GodwU^ 

rostra  flafo.rabenl<»,   pe*  Lin.  667* 

iibosviresceufibQS^capite  Umosa  grisea  major.     La 

colloqiie  rufMceafibn^^  re.  graiide  Barge  grise.  Brit- 

migibtis  tribas  nigris  basi  $on  av,  t.  1t7i,  Tab,  ^4. 

albis.  Lath,  lnd.orn.7\b.  Jig. %  Hist, (tot's. ui.bUf. 

id.  S^.  w.  14^.  PL  EnL  876. 

Gudirit,  Varwhelp,  or  Yar.  Br.   ZooL   120.     Tab.    II. 

wip.  fVil.  orn.  290.  Ara.  &ool.  ii.  169. 

Rati  ^n.  ao.  105. 

XlQS  species  weighs  twelve  ounces  and  BDeicriptioM 
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hair:  the  length  is  sixteen  inches;  the  breadth 
twenty-seven.  The  bill  is  fonr  inchei  long-, 
turns  up  a  little,  is  black  at  the  endj  the  rest 
a  pale  purple;  frctra  the  bill  to  the  eye  is  a 
broad  while  stroke:  the  Teathers  of  the  head, 
neck,  and  back,  are  of  a  light  reddish  brown; 
marked  in  the  middle  with  a  dusky  spot;  the 
belly  and  vent  feathers  are  white;  the  tail  re- 
gnlarly  barbed  with  black  and  white.  The  sit 
first  qnil  feathera  irb  black;  their  interior 
edges  of  a  reddish  brown;  the  legs  in  some  are 
dusky,  in  others  of  a  greyish  blue;  which  per- 
haps may  be  owing  to  a  difference  of  age ;  the 
exterior  toe  is  connected  as  far  as  the  first 
joint  of  the  middle  toe,  with  a  strong  serrdted 
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they  walk  dn  the  open  sands  like  the  curlew, 
and  feed  on  insects. 

M.  Brisson  has  figured  this  bird  very  accu- 
ratelj,  but  has  given  it  the  synonym  of  our 
Greenshankt-  Turner*  suspects  this  bird  to  have 
beep  the  attagen  or  attagas  of  the  antients. 
Aristophaiies  uames  it  in  ^n  address  to  the  birds 
that  inhabit  the  fens;  therefore  some  commen- 
tators conclude  it  to  be  a  water  fowl;  though 
in  a  line  or  two  after  he  speaks  of  those  that 
fjreq|aent  the  beautiful  meadows  of  Marathon^ 
He  then  describes  the  bird  in  very  strikin^^ 
terms,  under  the  title  of  the  attagas^  the  bird 
with  painted  wings;  and  iu  another  place  he 
ttyles  it  the  spotted  attagas.^  This  alone  would 
be  insufficient  to  prove  what  species  the  poet 
intended;  we  uiust  therefore  have  recourse  to 
Atliejiitiis,  whp  is  particular  in  his  description 
of  the  qttqgaSf  and  evinces  it  to  be  of  the  par- 
tridge tube.  He  says  it  is  less  than  that  bird ; 
that  ^he  back  is  spotted  with  different  colors, 
fpme  of  a  pot  color,  but  more  red ;  that  by 
reason  of  the  shortness  of  the  wings  and  heavi- 

ctrraysif. 

Arrayon  ovlof  «at^'  Xfxnt  vroixiXo^  xiKAn^-ficrt. 

Jv.  210.  762. 
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DMt  of  the  body,  it  b  taken  easlj  bj  the 
fowlen.  That  it  n^  in  the  doat,  bri^^  maoj 
joang,  and  feeds  on  leeds. 

We  are  sorrj  to  own  onr  fmall  acqoaintance 
with  the  zoology  of  Attica,  eonnderin^  the 
Tariotu  opportunities  onr  countiyuen  have  had 
of  infonniiu^  thenueWea  of  it.  We  therefore 
canoot  pronounce,  that  the  attagas  itill  exuti 
on  the  plain*  of  Marathotti  bnt  we  discoTer  ti 
in  SamoM,  an  island  of  lomia,  a  country  cele> 
bratrd  by  the  antients  for  producin|f  the  fineit 
kiudt: 

Intrf  uporv*  frrtvr  BlitaM  prinM 

Itimiemrum  ([diim  mllmgeumrumi^ 

H  the  Opinion  of  Marital;^  Horace,^  and  Plin^.X 
both  fipeak  of  it  with  applause.     Tour»efort% 
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wish  to  see  it  in  its  proper  colors,  and  to  be 
Mtisfied  how  well  they  agree  with  the  descrip- 
tiQu  of  the  antients,  need  only  consult  the 
246th  plate  of  the  works  of  our  ingenious  friend 
the  late  Mr.  Edwards. 


Scolopax  canesceDS.  Sc.  cine.        ci nereis.  Xcr(A.  /nJ.  orn.  S^dftereoutS 
reo  alboqotf   Taria,    gula         7^1.  id,  Syn.  v.  145. 

pectoreqae    albis,    cauda  Gm.  Lin.  668. 

^asciU  pectoreqoe  maculis  Br.ZaolAio,  IL  44^.  tab ,66. 

X  HIS  species  was  shot  near  Spalding^  and  the 
description  communicated  to  me  by  tbe  Rev. 
Doctor  Buckworth. 

The  bill  was  two  inches  aqd  a  half  long.  Description. 
The  head»  neck,  and  back  yarjega^d  witl^ 
ash-color  and  white;  the  tail  slightly  barred 
with  cinereous.  The  throat  and  breast  white; 
the  last  marked  with  a  few  ash-colored  spots. 
The  legs  long,  slender,  and  ash-colored.  This 
was  about  the  site  of  the  greenshanks;  ap- 
proaches it  nearly  in  colors;  but  the  bill  was 
10  much  thicker,  as  tp  form  ^  specific  distinc- 
tioiL 


/ 
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4.  JUd.  Scolopax  Uppupica.  Sc.  ru*.  (.a  Bar^e  rouisr.  Hitt. 
iro  a^TMMDte,  prdi'im  (Titrr.  Tii.  MM.  FA  £n/. 
nigri*,  sobtus  tola  ruru  Tpr.         {KXL 

rnginca.    LiUh.  lad.  orn.  Eil'^ardt.  tab.  138. 

71S.  id.  Sgn.  i.  113.  Cm.  Faun.  Sate.  sp.  I7t. 

Lin.  607.  £r.  Z^of.  add.  ptaU-s. 

litooia  rnfa.   Sr»50n  07.  t.  yfrc/.  Zoot.ii.  168. 
aai.  <a6.  25.  /.  I. 

lienription  X'HE  red  godwit  is  superior  iii  size  to  the 
coninion  kind ;  the  bill  is  three  inches  three- 
qu&rters  \o\ig,  not  quite  strait,  but  a  little  re- 
flected upwards;  the  lower  h^lf  blacb,  the 
upper  jellow;  the  head,  neck,  breast,  sideA, 
scapulars,  and  upper  part  of  the  back,  are  of  a 
bright  ferruginous   color;    the   head   marked 
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black ;  the  upper  half  of  the  secondary  feathers 
ixe  of  the  same  color;  the  lower  half  white; 
the  coverts,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  feathers 
of  the  tail  are  white;  the  upper  jpart  black; 
the  white  gradually  lessening  from  the  out- 
most feathers  on  each  side ;  the  legs  are  black, 
and  four  inches  long;  and  the  thighs  above 
the  knees  are  naked  for  the  space  of  an  inch 
and  three  quarters. 

These  birds  vary  in  their  colors,  some  that 
we  have  seen  being  very  slightly  marked  with 
red,  T>r  only  marbled  with  it  on  the  breast;  but 
the  reflected  form  of  the  bill  is  ever  sufficient 
to  determine  the  species.  This  is  not  very 
common  in  England;  we  have  known  it  to 
have  been  shot  near  Hull;  and  have  once  met 
with  it  in  a  poulterer'iB  shop  in  London. 


[Scolopaz     noTeboraceosis.         Laih,  Ind,  orn,  733.  id,  5,  RetL 
Sc.  nigro  cinereo  rubroqne        Sj/n.  v.  1 53.  hreatted. 

Taria,  dorso  abdomineqire  Gm.  Lin.  658. 

albiSf  alls  cinereis,  cauda  M(miaguinLin,TrA%.l99. 

albo     nigroqae    fasciaU.  ArcL  ZooL  ii«  166. 

X  HE  size  of  this  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Dacripiion 
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common  snipe;  the  bill  ii  aba  Bimitar,  aad  U 
two  laches  one  eighth  in  length :  the  head, 
neck,  and  scapulars,  are  varied  with  red,  black, 
and  aah  color ;  the  under  side  of  the  neck  and 
breast  are  ferruginoas,  thinlj  spotted  with 
black;  the  covertsand  secondaries  are  dark  ci- 
nereous, the  latter  tipt  with  wbite;  the  tall 
barred  with  duskj  and  white;  the  legs  dark 
green ;  the  outer  and  middle  toe  are  connected 
by  a  small  web. 

A  small  flock  of  these  birds  viuted  the  coaal 
cf Devonshire,  in  the  spring  of  1803,  and  were 
traced  as  far  as  Sandwich  in  Kenl.'\  Ed. 


•L  iwinktu  Scolopai  Limosa.  Sc,  lo&tro  called  at  Fenice,  Vetota. 

iiibrpcarfato  ball   nibro.  Wit.  orn.  293. 

corpon  griwo^fuKo  rufo  P«dok  noitra  wconda,  the 

Tariegato  lubtiu  alb<>,  re.  Ston«  FluTcr.    R«ii  tgn. 

Biigibu9bBiialbi!i,q«ataor  ov,  105. 

prinii  Immacalatis,  caada  Limosa,  la  Barftr.   BriMon 
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ipecies)  describes  it  thus.  Its  weight  is  nine 
iDances;  the  length  to  the  tail  seventeen  inches; 
to  the  toes  twenty-one;  its  breadth  twenty- 
eight  The  bill  like  that' of  the  former;  the 
chin  white,  tinged  with  red;  the  neck  ash- 
colored  ;  the  head  of  a  deep  ash-bolor,  whitish 
ahout  the  eye :  the  back  of  an  uniform  brown- 
ness,  not  spotted  like  that  of  the  preceding;  the 
rUmp  encompassed  with  a  white  ring ;  the  two 
middle  feathers  of  the  tail  black ;  the  outmost, 
especially  on  the  outside  web,  white  almost  to 
the  tips :  in  the  rest  the  white  part  grows  less 
and  less  to  the  middletnost. 

Besides  these,  Mr.  Willughhy  mentions  a  third 
Species,  called  in  Cormvall,  the  Stone  Curlew; 
but  describes  it  no  farther  than  saying  it  has  a 
Ihorter  and  slenderer  bill  than  the  preceding. 
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Scolopai  Glottis.  Sc.  gringo. 

fiucamaculisniffricaniibus 

varia,  saperciliis  darso  in. 

Imo  curpoirque  ful>Ius  al- 

bii,  rectricibus  albis  Tai. 

ciii  fuHci).  Lath.  Ind.  am. 

720.  id.  Sun.  t.  147.  id. 

Sup.  i.  3ig. 
Lomota,  et  gtollis.  Getner 

m.  510,530. 
Pitisro.  viWr.  <ro.  iii.  «07. 
Grpat*T  Ploter  of  Aiilra. 

vand. 
Wil.  orn.  sas. 


Aaff  ij/n.  ao.  lOS. 

La  Barge  Tiiriie.  //iVf .  if  oij, 

Tii.  503. 
Scolopu  gluttis.  Gm.  Lin. 

6fi4. 
Glut.  Fmtn.  Suec.  ip.  171. 
Pitier  Maggiure.     Zinan. 
,     102. 
Norvegis  IIo«st.Fiit;l.  187. 

BrHnaich, 
Tcchokct.  Scopoli,  No.l37. 
Br.  Soo/.  121.  Tab.  C.  I, 

^rc/.  Zoo/,  it.  173. 


Ikitr^hn  jj/HESE  birds  appear  on  our  coasts  and  wet 

-Qunda  in  the  winter  time,  In  small  ftocks. 
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ash-color;  the  quil  feathers  dufky»  bat  the 
inner  webs  speckled  with  white ;  the  breast,  the 
belly,  thighs,  and  lower  part  of  the  back  are 
white;  the  tail  white,  marked  with  undalated 
dusky  bars;  the  inner  coverts  of  the  wings 
finely  crossed  with  double  and  treble  rows  of  a 
dusky  color. 

It  is  a  bird  of  elegant  shape,  and  small 
weight  in  proportion  to  its  dimensions,  weigh-^ 
ing  only  six  ounces.  The  legs  are  very  long 
and  slender,  bare  above  two  inches  higher  than 
the  knees.  The  exterior  toe  is  united  to  the 
middle  toe,  as  far  as  the  second  joint,  by  a 
strong  membrane  which  borders  their  sides  to 
the  very  end. 

These  birds  are  the  Chevaliers  aux  pieds  verds 
pf  the  French  s  as  the  spotted  snipe  are  the  CAe^* 
VQliers  aux  pieds  routes. 


2  H 
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REDSHANK  SNIPE.    eLAfi  It. 


t.IUdtkimk  Scolopax  CalidrH.  Sc.  ro>^lro    ScolopaxCaliilri >.(?».  Liu. 


rubru  |HHliliu«  cocriiM-io, 
cor|iorFcin<TFv,  itiiiisibui 
iciiiiiilariis  albii.  Liith. 
An/.  orH.  Tit.  id.  ijpr*.  ». " 
ISO.  id.  Sap.  i.  425. 

Ujlliiiiilk  I'rylbrujius.    Gn- 
ttrr  iiD.  WX. 

Tut  ana:!.  Atdr.  at 

at-ilHtamk,    ui    1' 
Wit  orit.  200. 

Rm'i  i^'i.  av.  107. 


i.  171. 


Brb. 

tarn  ao.  f.   IK8.    Y'lft.  17. 
Jig.  I.  Uitt.  ittiit. ni.&lS. 


684. 

Sc.  Tolanua.   Faun.  Saee, 

ip.  167. 
Kulhfutskr.  JCrajw.  SfiS. 
Kleiner  ii'au-Qnd.weislHUU 

t«r  Sinillttjffer?  iVucA, 

it.  410. 
IIcTdianlapiH,  awgalt^iB* 

iulvr  VaDellum  at  Galti. 

■■■Kineiii  minoreminadift. 

Rayi  itin.  1X7. 
Br.  Zoot.  1S4.  Aret,  ZmL 

iL174. 


X  HIS  fprcies  is  found  on  most  of  our  shores; 
in  ihc  winter  time  it  concfals  itself  in  the  ^t- 
trre.  and  'a  ^nerally  found  Mogle,  or  at  mort 
ill  pain. 
Oticr^rfiaii      It  wt^i^Ttf  five  ounces  and  a  half;  the  lei^di 
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cheekg,  under  side  of  the  neck,  and  upper  part 
of  the  breast,  are  white,  streaked  downward 
with  dusky  lines ;  the  belly  w hite :  the  exterior 
webs  01  the  qui!  feathers  are  dusky;  the  legs 
long,  and  of  a  fine  bright  crange  color;  the 
outermost  toe  connected  to  the  middle  toe  by  a 
small  membrane;  the  inmost  by  another  still 
smaller. 

It  breeds  in  the  fens,  and  marshes;  and  flies 
round  its  nest  when  disturbed,  ma  kins:  a  noi.«e 
like  a  lapwing.  It  lays  four  eggs,  whitish 
tinged  with  olive,  marked  with  irregular  spots 
of  black  chiefly  on  the  thicker  end. 


Scolopazcantabrigtenitis.  Sc.  orn,    721.    id.    Syn,   t.     yf^r,  j§^ 

ciDereo-fusca  sobtns  alba,  116.                                    Cambridge. 

tectricibtis  alarum  rfctri.  Gm,  Lin.  668. 

cibosque    nigro    fasciafia  Cambridge    Godwit.     ^. 

rostro  rubro.    Luth.  Ind,  Zoul,  ii.  447. 

I  DISCOVERED  this  in  the  collection  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Green;  it  was  shot  near  Cam  bridge. 

It  is  larger  than  the  common  redshank.   The  Description 
head,  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  back,  are 
of  a  cinexeous  brown;  the  lesser  coverts  of  the 
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wingB  brown  edged  with  dull  white,  and  barred 
with  black;  the  primaries  dusky,  whitish  on 
their  inner  sides :  the  secondaries  barred  with 
dusky  and  white ;  the  under  side  of  the  neck 
and  breast  of  a  dirty  white;  the  belly  and  vent 
white:  the  tail  haired  with  cinereous  and  black; 
the  legs  of  an  orange  fed. 


9.  Spotted.    Scolopu.  Tutanus.    Sc.  tu. 

Ltr  cUfralici 

r  rouge 

gricans  maculii  albU  sub- 

nc.  507. 

lUs  alba,  pectore  limolis 

Aldr.  av.  iii 

.171. 

rectricibuii  litenlibus  fas- 

Raii  tgn.  at 

'.  1()6. 

ciis  nigricanlibus,  pedibut 

1^  CbcTalie 

r  rougt 

rubris.     Lath.  lad.  orn. 

son  av.  r. 

192. 

721.  id.Ssn.r.  148. 

The  other 

Totam 

Gm.  Lin.  665. 

orn.  299. 

eiAssII.      COMMON  SNIPE. 
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spotted  with  black;  the  middle  feathers  of  the 
tail  are  ash  coloured;  the  side  feathers  are 
whitish^  barred  with  black;  the  legs  very  long, 
and  of  a  bright  red. 


Scolopax  Gallinago.  Sc.  rof». 
tro  tubercolato,  corpore 
Digricante  et  fulfo  fario 
subtus  albo,  frontU  lineis 
fuscis  quaternis,  Laih, 
Ittd,  orn.  715.  u/.  Syn.  t. 
134. 

LaBeccassine  od  Becaiseau. 
Belon  av.  215. 

Galliuago,  seu  rusticola  mi. 
oor.  Gesner  av,  603. 

Jldr,  ao.  iii.  184. 

The  Snlpei  or  Soite.  Wil. 
orn.  S90. 

jRai't  $yn,  av,  105. 

La  Beccassine.  Brisson  av, 
▼.  298.  Tab.  26.  Jig.  1. 
Hiti.  itois.  f  ii.  483.  PI. 
Enl.  885. 


Pizzarda,  Pizzardella.    ZuiQ.dmnUMU 

nan.  101. 
Moos  schhepf.   Kram.  352. 

Frisch  ii.  229. 
Scolopax   gallinago.     Gm. 

Lin.  662. 
Horsgjok.  Faun.  Suec.  #p. 

173. 
Capella  catlestis.  Klein  av. 

100. 
Islandis  Myr  Snippe.   Nor» 

vegis  Trold  Ruke.    Cimm 

bris  quibusd.    Uossegio. 

eg.  Dernf>DobbeltSneppe| 

Steen  Sneppe.  Br.  160. 
Kosifza.  Scopoli'y  No.  138* 
Br.  Zooi.  121.  Arci.  ZooL 

ii.  165. 


IN  the  winter  time  snipes  are  very  frequent 
in  all  our  marshy  and  wet  grounds,  where  they 
lie  concealed  in  the  rushes,  S!c.  In  the  sum- 
mer they  duperse  to  different  parts,  and  are 
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ibnnd  in  the  m'uhl  of  oar  highest  nioDntaios, 
at  well  as  our  low  moors:  their  nest  is  madt 
of  dried  grass;  they  lay  four  tggf  of  a  dirt/ 
olive  color,  marked  with  duskj  Bpots;  their 
yoang  are  so  often  found  in  England,  that  we 
doubt  whether  they  ever  entirely  leave  thit 
idand.  When  they  are  disturbed  much,  par- 
titnlady  in  the  breeding  season,  they  soar  to 
a  vast  height,  making  a  singular  Heating 
noise,  and  when  they  descend,  dart  down  with 
vast  ra;.idity :  it  is  also  amusing  to  observe  the 
cock  (while  hu  mate  sits  en  her  eggs)  poise 
himself  on  his  wings,  making  sometimca  a 
wliistling  and  sometimes  a  drumming  noise. 
Tbeir  food  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  wood- 
cock ;  their  flight  very  irregular  and  swift. 
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each  eye;  between  the  bill  and  the  eyes  is  a 
dusky  line:  the  chin  is  white;  the  neck  is  va- 
ried with  brown  and  red.  The  scapulars  are 
beaotifully  striped  len^ihwajs  with  black 
and  yellow ;  the  quit  feathers  are  dusky,  bnt 
the  edge  of  the  first  is  white,  as  are  the  tips 
of  the  secondary  feathers;  the  qiiil  feathers 
next  the  back  are  barred  with  black  aijid  pale 
red;  the  breast  and  belly  are  white;  the  co* 
▼erta  of  the  tail  are  long,  and  almost  cover  it; 
they  are  of  a  reddish  brown  color.  The  tail 
eemats  of  fourteen  feathers ;  black  on  their 
lower  part,  then  crossed  with  a  broad  bar  af 
deep  orange,  another  narrow  one  of  black,  and 
(he  ends  white,  or  pale  orange.  The  vent  fea-*- 
tiiera  are  of  a  dull  yellow ;  the  Ieg9  pale  green: 
the  toet  dtyided  to  their  origin. 


GREAT  SNIPE.        CLAfu  U. 


II.  Gnat.     Scolopki   major.    Sc.   nigro  quen\^TX.talh.fndiom, 

m4culatft    lupra    t«atace»  71A.  id-Syn.  m.  IS3. 

■abtiu  albida,  llnea  vertU  Gm.  Lin.  0Q3. 

ris  tMtacea,  al(ara  ulrtn.  Arcl.  Zoot.  ii.  |7jt. 

XhIS  speciea  is  rarely  foand  in  England. 
A  fine  spectmea,  shot  in  Lancaslure^  was  pre- 
ferred in  the  Museum  of  the  late  Sir  AsiUon 
Lever. 
D«$er^ption  The  weight  eight  ouoceB.  The  head  di- 
vided lengthways  by  a  testaceous  line, bounded 
on  each  side  by  another  of  black ;  above  and 
beneath  each  eye  is  another;  the  neck  and 
breast  of  a  yellowish  white,  finely  marked 


CftASt  II. 
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Scolopax.  Gallitiula.  Sc.  ros. 

in  tubenmUlo,  corpora 

Tariegafo,  nropjgio  tIo. 

Uceo  Tario,  pedibus  fires* 

centibiis,Iorisfuscls.  Lath. 

Ind.  Orn.  *7l5.  id,  S^n.  t. 

136. 
Gidy  Jacktoipe^  and  jud. 

eidu  Wi.om.  i9l. 
RaUtifn.  «v«  106. 
La  petite  Beccassioe.  Bru^ 

torn  90.  f.  $03.  /a6.  20. 


^^.  2.    UisU  (tot's,  vii.  12.  Joe*. 

490.  PI.  Eni.  3S4. 
Pokerl.  Scopolt\  No.  139. 
Pizzardina.  Zinan,  101. 
Scolopax    galliniila.     Crm. 

-Lf/i.  244. 
Danis  Roer.Sneppe.  BruHw 

nich^  163. 
Haar.Schncpfe,  Pud^I.S^h^ 

nepfe,  Kleinste  Schnepfe. 

Frisch^  ii.  231. 
Br.  %ool.  121.  Aid.  tool 

n.  160. 


X  HE  haunts  and  food  of  thb  species  are  the 
Mme  with  those  of  the  common  snipe;  it  also 
feeds  on  small  snails;  is  much  less  frequent 
among  us,  and  very  difficult  to  be  found,  ly*' 
ing  so  close  as  to  hazard  being  trod  on  before 
it  will  rise;  the  flight  is  never  distant,  and  its 
motion  is  more  sluggish  than  that  of  the  larger 
kind. 

Its  weight  is  less  than  two  ounces,  inferior  DescripHon. 
by  half  to  that  of  the  snipe;  for  which  reason 
the  French  call  them  deux  pour  ivi^  we  the  half 
snipe.  The  dimensions  bear  not  the  same  pro^ 
portion;  the  length  of  the  snipe  being  twelve 
2  I 
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ia^hea ;  this  eight  and  s  half.  The  bill  ia  an 
iDch  and  a  half  long :  the  crown  of  the  head  ia 
black,  tinged  with  rust  color;  OTer  each  eye  it 
a  yellow  ■troke;  the  neck  varied  with  white, 
brown,  and  pale  red.  The  scapular  feathers 
are  narrow,  very  long,  brown,  and  bordered 
with  yeli.ow.  The  rump  a  gloisy  bluish  pur- 
ple; the  belly  and  vent  white;  the  greater 
quil  feathers  dusky;  the  tail  brown,  edged 
with  tvimy,  consUting  of  twelve  pointed  fea- 
then;  the  legs  are  of  a  cinereous  greea 
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GENUS  VI.    SANDPIPER.' 

Bill  straight,  slender,  not  an  inch  and  a  half 
long. 

NosTEiM  sipalL 

ToKOUJB  sleiider. 

Toxa. divided;  generally  the  two  outmost  con- 
nected at  the  bottom  by  a  small  mem- 
brane. 


Trioga.  Vanellus*^  Tr.  pedi. 

bos  mbris,  crista  depen. 

dente,  pectore  nigru.  Lath, 

Ind.  om.  720.  id.  S^n.  t. 

161. 
LeVanneau,  I>ixhnit,  Pape. 

cbieu.  Belon  ao.  209. 
Zweiel.  Gesner  av.  705. 
PaToozino.  Aidr,  av,  iii.202. 
PaToncella.  Olina,  21. 
Lapwing,  bastard  Plorer,  or 

Pewit.  fVti.  orn.  307. 
Vaoellos,  1e  Vanneau.  Bris* 

son  av,  ▼•  04.  tab.  S.Jig.  1. 


Hist.  d*oif.  fill.  48.  PL  \.  Lapwing, 

Enl.  242. 
Rati  syn,  av.  110. 
Kiwik.  Kram.  353.  Frisch^ 

ii.  213. 
Tringa  Tanellas.  Gm,  Lin, 

670. 
Wipa,    Kowipa,    Blaecka. 

Faun.  Suec,  sp,  176. 
Bonis  Vibe,  Kivit.   Brun. 

nichy  170. 
Scopoli^  No.  141. 
Br,  Zool.  122.  Arct,  Zooi, 

ii.  196. 


JL  His  elegant  species  inhabits  most  of  the 

*  This  geDus,  the  Tringa  of  Linnofusy  wanting  an 
English  name,  we  ha?e  gifen  it  that  of  the  Sandpiper j 
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heatha  and  mars'iy  groundi  of  thU  iilafad.  It 
lays  four  eggs,  making  a  slight  nest  with  a 
few  bents.  The  eggs  have  an  oltve  cast,  and 
are  spotted  witli  blacb.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  among  water  fowl,  congenerous  birds  lay 
the  same  number  of  eggs;  for  example,  all  of 
this  tribe,  and  those  of  the  plover,  lay  fonr  a- 
piece;  the  puffin  genus  only  one;  while  the 
dttck  tribe,  in  general,  are  numerons  layers, 
producing  from  eight  to  twenty.  The  young 
as  soon  as  hatched,  run  like  chickens:  the  pa- 
rents shew  remarkable  solicitude  for  them, 
flying  with  great  anxiety  and  clamour  near 
them,  striking  at  either  men  or  dogs  that  ap- 
proach, and  often  fluttering  along  the  ground 
like  a  wounded  bird,  to  a  considerable  distance 
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insects  ami  wottm.  During  October  and  N(y* 
vember,  they  are  taken  in  the  fens  in  neta,  in 
the  aame  ntanner  that  Raffs  are,  but  are  not 
presenred  for  fattening,  being  killed  as  soon 
M  caught. 

Their  weight  is  about  eight  ounces;  the  DeseripiianM 
length- thirteen  inches  and  a  half;  the  breadth 
two  feet  and  a  halft  The  bill  is  black,  and 
little  more  than  an  inch  long;  the  crown  of  the 
head  of  a  shining  blackness;  the  crest  of  the 
Kinie  eolor,  consisting  of  about  twenty  slender 
miwebbed  featiierg  of  unequal  lengths^  the 
longest  are  (our  inches;  the  cheeks  and  sides 
of  the  neck  are  white,  but  beneath  each  eye  is 
a  black  line ;  the  throat  and  fore  part  of  the 
neck  are  black;  the  plumage  on  the  hind  part 
mixed  with  white,  ash  color,  and  red;  the  back 
and  scapulars  are  of  a  most  elegant  glossy 
green,  and  the  latter  finely  Taried  with  pur* 
pie;  the  lesser  covert  feathers  of  the  wings  are 
of  a  resplendent  black  blue  and  green;  the 
greater  qnil  feathers  black,  but  the  ends  of  the 
four  first  are  marked  with  a  white  spot;  the 
opper  half  of  the  lesser  quil  feathers  are  black, 
the  lower  white ;  those,  next  the  body,  of  the 
tame  colors  with  the  scapulars ;  the  breast  and 
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belly  are  white;  the  vent-featherB  and  the  co- 
verts or  the  tail  orange  color.  Tlie  tail  con- 
autsof  twelve  feathers;  the  oatmost  on  each 
ride  is  white,  marked  on  the  upper  end  of  the 
inner  web  with  a  duskj  spot;  the  upper  half 
of  all  the  others  are  bUck,  tipt  with  a  dirty 
white;  their  lower  half  is  of  a  pure  white;  the' 
legs  are  red ;  the  irides  hazel. 

The  female  ta  rather  less  than  the  male. 

Merret,  in  his  Pinax,*  says,  that  there  is  in 
Cornwall,  a  bird  related  to  this ;  bnt  less  than 
a  thrush,  having  blue  feathers,  and  a  long 
crest 

•  P.  182, 
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TriogmSquaUrola.Tr.  roitro 
Bigro,  pedibus  ? irescenti. 
bos,  corpora  griseo,  sobtos 
albido.  Laih.  Ind,  orn. 
m.  id.  Syn.  ▼.  168.  id. 

Le  plttTier  grif.    Belon  av. 

263. 
Pit  ier  montano.  Aldr.  av.  iii. 

Wd.  om.  300. 
Kaiisyn.av.  111. 
Trini^aSquaCaroia.  6riii.  Lin. 
682. 


Faun.  Suec.  sp.  186.  2.  Gffy. 

Vaoellus  griseus,   le  Van* 

neau  gris.  Briison  av.  r. 

100.  tab.  ^  Jig.  \.  Hist. 

d'oit.  y\\\.  68.    PL  Enl. 

854. 
PiTiero    moiitano.    Zinan. 

102. 
Bornholmis  Floyle-Tyteu, 

Dolken,  Brunnivhy  176. 
Scopoli^  No.  146. 
Br.  Zooi.  122.  ylrct.  Zool. 

ii.  182. 


W  EIGHS  seven  ounces;  the  length  to  the  tip  DeseripHon 
of  the  tail  is  twelve  inches;  the  breadth  twen- 
tj-four.  The  bill  black,  about  an  inch  long. 
Strong  and  thick;  the  head,  back,  and  coverts 
of  the  wing^  black,  edged  with  greenish  ash 
color,  and  some  white;  the  cheeks  and  throat 
white,  marked  with  oblong  dusky  spots;  the 
belly  and  thighs  white ;  the  exterior  webs  of 
the  quil  feathers  black ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
interior  webs  of  the  four  first  white;  the  rump 
white ;  the  tail  marked  with  transverse  bars  of 
black  and  white;  the  legs  are  of  a  dirty 
green ;  the  back  toe  very  small 


Cfi  BUFF  SANDnPOL    Cuh  n. 

TWae  *¥f^^^  ■>  vull  flacb  ia  die  viater 
tkKe,h«tare  bbc  vstj  c^mmam;  their  fleih  U 


y^JHim—  raAt.  f*«tf»ti.  175. 

hw  Uibv  Ul«n::h«  w.  Le  C4>«&«(tu*,aap,ioa  dc 

■■ri'''~.    Ctci^    piptTUi  m^T.  Brinmm  mr.  r,  ZK. 

(TUMUfif  can>i«.   Latk.  tih.  IS.    0arf.  ifaA.  rii. 

lMd.«n.7ii.id.S9^i.  HI.  PC  £»L  305,  306. 

IM.  />«>»  Bmfcuf.     Brmm. 

A«ii  pv^ax.    ^fiff.  ms.  iri.  meA,  IBS. 

Iff?.  :!tr«iUctaFpfr,    RaaprtiK. 

m/.  M-ii.  30X.  hakiB.    iWidk,  it.  US, 

it«H  tgn.  mo.  107.  £35. 

Krotikr.  Krum.  IA.  StmpoU,  No.  140. 

Triog^  pDgD4i:.    Cm.  Xi's.  Br.  Zw,L  lit-  Arti.  %it^ 
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ferrugiDous;  but  this  tuft  and  the  ruffi  fre- 
quently differ  in  colors  in  the  same  bird.    The 
feathers  that  bear  an  uniformity  in  coloring^ 
through  each  individual  of  this  sex,  are  the 
coverts  of  the  wings,  which  are  brown  inclin- 
ing to  ash  color ;  the  feathers  on  the  breast, 
which  are  often  black  or  dusky ;   the  four  ex- 
terior feathers  of  the  tail,,  which  are  of  a  cine- 
reoas  brown ;  and  the  four  middle,  which  are 
barred  with  black  and  brown;  the  bill  is  black 
towards  the  endj  red  at  the  bate.    The  legs  in 
all,  are  yellow.  In  moulting,  they  lose  the 
character  of  the  long  neck-feathers,  nor  do 
they  recover  it  till  after  their  return  to  the 
(eni  the  spring  following*     It  is  then  they  re- 
gain that  ornament,  and  at  the  same  time  a  set 
of  small  pear  shaped  yellow  pimples  break  out 
in  great  numbers  on  their  face  above  the  bill. 
The  Stags  or  male  birds  of  the  first  year  want 
these  markSi  and  have  sometimes  been  mista- 
ken for  a  new  species  of  Tringa;  but  they  may 
be  easily  known  by  the  colors  of  the  coverts  of 
lirings,  and  the  middle  feathers  of  the  tail.  The 
dder  the  birds  are,  the  more  numerous  the 
pimples,  and  the  fuller  and  longerthe  rufis* ' 
The  length  of  the  male  to  the  tip  of  the  tail 
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is  one  foot,  the  breadth  two ;  the  length  of  the 
Reeve  ten  inches,  the  breadth  nineteen;  the 
weight  of  the  former  when  jast  taken  is  seven 
ounces  ami  a  half;  of  the  latter  only  four. 

The  Reeves  never  change  their  colors,  which 
are  pale  brown;  the  back  spotted  with  black, 
slightly  edged  with  white;  the  tail  brown;  thi» 
middle  feathers  spotted  with  black :  the  breaM 
anil  belly  white;  thelegsof  apale  dbll  yellow^ 
These  birds  appear  in  the  fens  in  the  earliies^ 
q>ring,  and  disappear  about  Michaelmas.  Th» 
Reeves  lay  foar  e^gt)  in  a  tuft  of  grass,  the  firs^ 
week  in  May,  and  sit  about  a  month.  Th* 
eggs  are  white,  marked  with  large  rusty  spot^ 
FowK-rs  avoid  in  general  taking  the  l^maleB^ 
not  only  because  they  are  smaller  than  the 
tnah'S,  but  that  they  may  be  left  to  breed. 

Soon  after  their  arrival,   the  males  begin  to 
hill,  that  is  to  collect  on  some  dry  bank  near  a 
ish  ol' water,  in  pxpi'clation  of  the  feftiales. 
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be  fed  in  the  dark  lest  they  should  destroy 
each  other  by  flighting  on  admission  of  lights 
The  truth  is,  every  bird  takes  its  stand  in  the 
room  as  it  would  in  the  open  fen.  If  another 
iayades  its  circle,  an  attack  is  made,  and  a 
battle  ensues.  They  employ  the  same  action 
in  fighting  as  a  cock,  place  their  bills  to  the 
IfTound  and  spread  their  ruffs.  I  have  set  a 
whale  room  full  in  action  by  making  them 
move  their  stations;  and  after  quitting  the 
place,  by  peeping  through  a  crevice,  have  seen 
tlien  ^esuno^e  their  circles  and  become  pacific. 
When  a  foitvler  discovers  one  of  these  hills, 
he  places  his  net  over  night,  >%'hich  is  of  the 
saoie  kind  as  those  that  are  called  clap  or  day 
nets,  only  it  is  generally  single,  and  is  about 
fourteen  yards  long  and  four  broad.  Xhe  fow«. 
ler  resorts  to  his  stand  at  day  break,  at  the 
distance  of  one,  two,  three,  or  four  hundred 
yards  from  the  nets,  according  to  the  time  of 
the  season;  for  the  later  it  is,  the  shyer  the 
birds  grow.  He  then  makes  his  first  pull,  ta- 
king those  birds  that  he  finds  within  reach; 
after  that  he  places  his  stuft  birds  or  stales  to 
entice  those  that  are  continually  traversing 
the  feiK  An  old  fowler  told  me,  he  once  caught 
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forty  four  birds  at  the  first  hawl,  and  in  all  ux 
dozen  that  morning.  When  the  stales  are  set, 
Beldom  more  than  two  or  three  are  taken  at  a 
time.  A  fowler  will  take  forty  or  fifty  doien 
in  a  season. 

These  birds  are  found  in  Lincohishire,  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  and  in  the  east  riding  ot  Yorkshire* 
where  they  are  taken  in  nets,  and  fattened  for 
the  table,  with  bread  and  milk,  hemp  seed,  and 
Bometimes  boUed  wheat;  but  if  expedition  is 
required, sugar  is  added,  which  will  make  them 
in  a  fortnight's  time  a  lump  of  fat :  they  then 
sell  for  two  shillings  or  half  a  crown  a-piece. 
Judgment  is  required  in  taking  the  proper 
time  for  killing  them,  when  they  are  at  the 
hiirhest  pitch  of  l'atness,for  if  that  isncfflectcd. 
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Tringa  caimtus.    Tr.  rostro  Tringa  canutus,    Gm.  Lin*  4.  JThpI* 

\xiiy  pedibus  ciuerascen-  679. 

tibus,  remigibus  primorL  Faun.  Suec,  sp.  183. 

bas  terratis,  rectrice  ezti-  i«/aii(//>Sidlingar.Kal].iVor« 

iDaalbaimmaculata.La//i.  regis  fisdre  FlaU    Fier* 

fW.  orn.  738.  id,  Sj^n.  ▼.  Kur?,  Fiaer.Muus.  Borrim 

187.  holmis^  Rytteren. 

fVil.  orn.  802.  Brtiitnt c/i/frioga  maritimai 

Raii  itfu.  av,  108.  182. 

£(/».  av.  276.  Br.  ^oo/.  123.  Tab.  C.  2. 

LeCanut.  Briisonav.i,  258.  /.  1.  ^rc^  Zoo/,  ii.  17& 

fiist.  d'oii.  uiU  142. 

JLhE  specimens  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
exaniining  differ  a  little  in  colors,  both  from 
Mr.  WiUughbif^s  description,  and  from  Mr. 
Edward^s  figure.  The  forehead,  chin,  blxA  J>e$cription. 
lower  part  of  the  neck  in  ours  were  brown,  in- 
clioing  to  ash  color;  the  back  and  scapulars 
deep  brown,  edged  with  ash  color;  the  coyerts 
of  the  ^ings  with  white,  the  edges  of  the 
lower  order  deeply  soj  forming  a  white  bar; 
the  breast,  sidesj  and  belly,  white;  the  two 
first  streaked  with  brown ;  the  coverts  of  the 
tail  marked  with  white  and  dusky  spots  alter- 
nately^ the  tail  ash  colored,  the  outmost  fea- 
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thrr  on  each  side  white;  the  legs  were  of  a 
bluiihgrey:  and  the  toes,  as  a  special  mark, 
divided  to  the  very  bottom ;  the  weight  four 
ounces  and  a  half. 

These  birds,  when  fattened,  are  preferred  bj 
lenie  to  the  rufis  themselves.  They  are  taken 
in  ^eat  numbers  on  the  coasts  oi  Lincoinshire, 
in  nets  such  as  are  employed  in  taking  ruffi ; 
with  two  or  three  dozt-n  of  slates  of  wood 
painted  like  the  birds,  placed  within:  fourteen 
dozei^  have  been  taken  at  once.  Their  season 
is  from  the  beginning  of  August  to  that  of  No" 
vembcF.  They  disappear  with  the  first  frosts. 
Cam4^ii*  «»yft  they  d«riv«  their  name  fron 
Itivg  Canufe,  Knutff,  or  Knout,  a«  he  is  aeate* 
limes  called ;  probably  because  they  were  a 
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JBit)  nafc€8  the^  knot  an  emblem  of  a  dtl^e: 

^<  I  have  rubb'd  this  yoaag  J&io]f  almost  to  (he  sense: 
**  Amd  he  grows  aiigry."  QlMh. 


Tringa  ciiMrea.  Tr.  nigro 
einenra  alboque  lanafo^a- 
ria,  pectorc  «*t  ahdonine 
albiB,  tectricibus  caudas 
albo  nigriiqoe  fasriai{«, 
rectricibus  mar^siiM^  albo. 
tafk.  fmd.  ofn.  7^.  id. 
Syn.  w.  177. 


Tringa  cinerea.  Brunnichy  g.  Jsh  cd« 

ornfth,  53,  lo^ed^ 

Tr,  cinerea.  Cfm,  Lin.  073. 
Bra  on     und     Weissbilnter 

Sandlocuffcr?    Frischy  ii. 

237. 
Br.  tooi.  124;  Ard,  iool 

ii.  179. 


X  HIS  species  weigrhs  five  ounces !  the  lengftli  DetcripUom 
b  ten  inches ;  the  breatith  nineteen;  the  he&d 
is  of  a  brownish  ash  color,  spotted  with  black; 
the  whole  neck  ash  color,  marked  with  dusky 
eblbng  streaks;  the  back  and  coverts  of  the 
wingf  elegantly  varied  with  concentric  semi- 
circles of  ash  coIt)r,  black  and  white ;  the  co- 
verto  of  the  tail  barred  with  black  and  white; 
the  tail  ash  colored,  edged  with  white;  the 
breast  and  belly  of  a  pure  white;  the  legs  of  a 


*"   JjBLt^T  aniiotators  substitute  "  quat,*'   a  profincial 
tf»rd  for  ^^  a  pjnpl^*'    Bi»» 
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greenUt  black :  the  toes  bordered  with  a  nar-^ 
TOW  membraue  fiaely  scolloped. 

These  birds  appear  on  the  shores  of  Flint- 
shire, in  winter  time,  in  large  flocks. 


C  Spfittedi  TriDga  in  seal  aria.  Tr.rostro 
basi  pedibnsque  inrarna. 
tit,  corpore  anilique  ma. 
cnlalu,  sDi>erciliis  fascia, 
que  gemioa  alarum  albU. 
LfUh.  Ind.  orn.  7S4.  id. 
Syn.i.  I7B. 
Spotted  'I'riiiga.  Eda.  av, 
477. 


Tardus  aqaallcat,  iaGriva 
d'Eaa.  Brutonao.t.  tSS: 
Ilitt.  d'l-it.  lili.  140. 

Trioga  macalaria.  Gm.Un, 
672. 

Br.  ZooL  1«.  Are*.  Z»ol. 
ii.  178. 


X  HIS  bird  is  cotnraon  to  Europe  and  Ameri- 
;cor(ling  to  Mr.  Edwards's  fijjure  it  is  less 


camil  selninger sandpiper,  is 

whole  under  side,  from  the  neck  to  tail,  is 
white^  marked  with  dusky  spots,  except  on  the 
throat;  the  legs  are  ef  a  dusky  flesh  color.  Mr. 
Edwards  imagines  these  to  be  birds  of  passage ; 
the  bird  he  took  his  description  from  was  shot 
id  Essex. 


[Tringamarhinia.  Tr.  griseo 
nigroque  faria  sobCus  al- 
(a,  JQgolo  caudaque  ob. 
scuris  rectricibas  lateral!, 
bos  quatnor  albo  margi. 
natis.  Laih,  Ind.  orn,  73  K 
id.  Syn.  w.  173.  id.  Sup.  W. 
519. 

Brwnnkhy  19%. 


Leems.  954.  7.  Selningert 

Sea  Sandpiper.  Lin.  Tr.  ir. 

2^.  pi.  i. 
Purple  Sandpiper.     Moni. 

orn,  did.  ? 
Tringa  nigricans.  Lin.Tr* 

IT.  40.  pi.  % 
Ard.  Zooi.  ii.  190. 


AbOY £  iraried  with  grey  and  black ;  the  Dacription 
middle  of  the  back  tinged  with  violet ;  forepart 
of  the  neck  dusky ;  lower  part  of  the  body 
white;  four  outmost  feathers  on  each  side 
dMHter  than  the  resti  and  edged  with  white; 
legs  yellow. 

This  description  of  the  Selninger  sandpiper 
Mr.  Pennant  has  given  in  his  Arctic  Zoology^ 
These  birds  were  discovered  by  Mr,  Markmch 
.  2  L 
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od  the  cout  of  Sussex  in  1796,  and  are  d«- 
fcribed  bj  him  in  Ihe  foarth  volume  of  the 
Linnaan  Trftusactions.]  Ed. 


a,  B&oK       THngB    Lincolrtiensis.     Tr.  uigri*,  rpctricibuidoBbu 

alba,  idprft  muculis  gnu--  intprmediii    tolo  nittrli. 

It  fasciiquv  Tsrii,  tublui  La/h.  Ind,  orn.  734.  id, 

inacniis  obloogis  fuscii  et  Sup.  i.  251. 

JMR.  Bolfon  fayored  as  with  a  deicription  of 
this  tpeciea  shot  in  Liticolaskire. 
Dtscripttem  It  was  the  size  of  a  throflh;  the  beak  short, 
blunt  at  the  point  and  dusltj;  the  noatriU 
black;  the  irtde*  yello'-v ;  the  head  small  and 
flatted  at  top;  the  color  white,  must  elegantly 
spotted  with  grey;  the  neck,  shoulders,  and 
back,  mottled  in  the  same  manner,  bat  darker, 
bring  tinged  with  brown;  inaome  lights  thesa 
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white,  except  the  two  niiddle  feathers,  which 
were  black  ;  the  legs  long  and  slender,  and  of 
reddish' brown  color. 


TriDgs  GambeUa.  Tr.  rostro     llatf  $yn.  av,  117. 
pedibiisquerabris,rorppre    jlidr.  uv. 
loteo  cinereoq;  variegato,    Totanas  ruber.  Brisionav, 


9.  Gamhti. 


tttbtns  albo.    Lath.  Ind. 
arn.  798.  icL  Syn.  ▼.  167. 


▼.   192.     PL  Enl.   845. 
Scopoiij  No.  142. 


TriDgaGambetta.  Gm.  Lin.    Tringavariegata.Blri/iififcA, 

i4S.  Faun.  Suec.  No.  177.         No.  18). 
Gambctta.    9Vil.  ofn.  3CX).       Jrci.  Zool.  ii.  183. 

X  HIS  specfes  is  of  the  size  of  the  green*  Deteripiion. 
shank ;  the  head,  back,  and  breast,  cinereous 
broim,  spotted  with  dull  yellow ;  the  corerti 
of  the  wings,  scapulars,  cinereous,  edged  with 
ydlow;  the  primaries  dusky;  the  shaft  of  the 
first  feather  white;  belly  white;  tail  dusky, 
bordered  with  yellow ;  legs  yellow. 
It  has  beea  shot  on  the  coast  of  Lincolnslnre. 
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10.  Tarn.    Tringa  iii(«rprc>.  $.  Tr.  pe-  Morlnellus  Mariiiw.    RaH 

^lone.                Aibm  rubria,   ivctricibiis  jjrn.  ns.  112. 

nigriciolibui  bvi    albia,  LaConloo.cband.Arenaris. 

corpore    griieo,     peclore  Briuonao.v,  }3i.  Hist. 

nigro.      Lalk.   l»d.  oru.  d'oU.  lUi.  130.  PI.  Bnt, 

7»-  id.Ssn.f.  IDO.  safl. 

TariMtoiK,  or  S«a  Dottrel.  Trings  Horiiwll4.Gai.  J>In. 

.    WiU  orn.   311.           '  671. 

Cat.  Carol,  i.  74.  Br.  Zool.  145.   ^rrf.  Soo/. 
li.  187. 

.^ncrfpiAM.'pHIS  ipecies  is  about  the  sise  of  a  thrush; 
the  bill  is  an  inch  in  length,  a  litfle  prominent 
on  the  top,  very  strong,  black  at  the  tip,  and 
at  the  base  whitish ;  the  forehead  and  throat 
are  ash  colored ;  the  head,  whole  nech,and  co- 
Terts  of  the  wings,  are  of  a  deep  brown,  edged 
'^ith  a  pale  reddish  brown ;  the  scapular  fear 
then  are  of  the  same  color,  very  long,  and  co- 
r  the  back:   that  and  the  rump  are  vh'iU 
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the  nineteenth  the  feathers  are  entirely  of  that 
color;  the  legs  are  short  and  of  an  orange 
color. 

These  birds  take  their  name  from  their  me* 
thod  of  searching  for  food,  by  turning  up  small 
stones  with  their  strong  bills  to  get  at  the  in- 
sects that  Inrk  under  them.  The  bird  we  took 
our  description  from  was  shot  in  Shropshire. 
Mr.  Tfjy  observed  them  flying  three  or  four  in 
company  on  the  coasts  of  Cornwall  and  Mei" 
reonethshire :  and  Sir  Thomas  Brown  of  Nor^ 
toich  diicoyered  them  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk; 
eommnnicating  the  picture  of  one  to  Mr.  Ray, 
with  the  name  of  MorineUtis  marinus,  or  sea 
dottrel. 
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Tringa  laterpres.  Tr,  pedi- 
bus  rubris,  corpore  nigra 
albo  ferrogEneoque  fario 
p«Gtore  Bbdomintque  al- 
bo. Latli.  imd.  om.  738. 
id.  Sj/n.  T.  188.  id.  Sup. 
i.  319. 

Tringt  iolerprei,  Gm.  Un, 


FauH.  Suee,  No.  178. 
'l'urti<i(one   from    Iludion't 

Bajf.  Edw.  141. 
Armaria,  LeCoHlav^dniA 

Brition,  t.  132. 
Uebrid^    Sandpiper,    br. 

Zool.  4ta.  ii.  407.   Jrei, 

Zool.  U.  IS7. 


XHIS  varietj  is  eften  «hot  in  tli^ north ot 
Scotland,  and  its  i^udfl;  also  in  North  America. 
Dncr^iion  It  is  (^  the  siz«  of  a  thrush:  the  fwehead^ 
throat,  aud  belly  white  ;  the  breast  black;  the 
neck  sarronnded  with  a  black  collar;  from 
thence  another  bounds  the  sides  of  the  neck, 
and  passes  over  the  forehead;  the  head  and 
lower  part  of  the  neck  behind  white :  the  first 
streaked  with  dusky  lines;  the  back  ferrugi- 
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femiginoiis  and  black ;  the  legs  rather  short* 
aai  of  a  full  orange. 


Tringa  Ochropus.  Tr.  roitri 
aplce  punctatOypedibus  vu 
rescfnttbu!!,  dorso  fiisco- 
vifidi,  abdomine  reclrirt. 
bu!«qiie  exiimis  albis. 
L^Uh.  Ind,  6rn.  724.  id, 
Sj^n,  T.  170.  id.  Sup.  ii. 
311. 

CirM*lut.    Belon  oo.  9 1 0. 

GalliVift  aqaaticae  secunda 
•peciet  da  nor.  adji  ct. 
Ge$nerav>  511. 

Giariilo,G«aroiicf:llo.  Jldr, 
09.  iii.  185. 

The  Tringa  of  Aldrovand, 
Wd,  oni.  300. 

RM  syn.  av.  108. 


THtiga  ocbropaN.  Gm,  Lin,  11.  Greem. 

^51. 
We ispunofirto  Sandlaeuffer. 

Fmc^,  ii.  «39. 
fVi/in.  6'iiec.  t/y.  180. 
1^  llHCcasseiiu  ou  Cul-blanc, 

Triii;^a  Brision,av.fA77, 

fib  A  6.  Jig.i.llist.   d'ois. 

▼ii.  631.  Pi.  EhL  843. 
Danis  llorsc.Giorg.  /#/aji« 

dis  lirosMaKaukr.  Nor* 
vegis  Skodde  Foil,  Skod^ 
de.Fugl.  Jordgeed.  Mak* 
kre.Goiik,  Rces  Jouke. 
Brannich^  [83. 
Br.ZooL\<l^.  lyib.V.^f. 
3.  ArU.  Zool.  ii.  180. 


X  HIS  beautiful  st^ecies  is  not  very  common 
in  these  kingdoms.  The  head  and  hind  part  of  Dacriptiotu 
the  neck  are  of  a  brownish  ash  color,  streaked 
with  white;  the  under  part  mottled  with 
brown  and  white;  the  back,  scapulars,  ami  co- 
verts of  the  wings,  are  of  a  duskjr  green, 
glossy  and  resplendent  as  silk,  and  elegantly 
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marked  with  small  white  spots :  the  leaser  quil 
feathers  of  the  aame  colors ;  the  under  rides  of 
the  wings  are  blach,  marked  with  numerous 
white  lines,  pointing  obliquely  from  the  edges 
of  the  feather  to  the  shaft,  representing  the 
letter  V:  the  rump  is  white:  the  tail  of  the 
same  color ;  the  first  feather  plain,  the  second 
liiarked  near  the  end  with  cue  black  spot,  the 
third  and  fourth  with  two,  the  fifth  with  thtee, 
and  the  sixth  with  four. 

Except  in  pairing  time,  it  is  a  solitary  bird: 
it  is  never  found  near  the  sea ;  but  frequents 
rivers,  lakes,  and  other  fresh  waters.  In  France 
it  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  delicate  taste;  add 
is  taken  with  limed  twigs  placed  near  its 
haunts. 

Mr.  Fleischer  favored  us  with  a  bird  frote 
Denmark,  which,  itl  all  respects,  resembled 
this,  except  that  the  spots  were  of  a  pale  roit 
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imagzhluk&kz,  Tr.rdstro  Triiiga  IslaiuiicA.  6m.  Un.  \%  H§d. 
^|^mifM»/atci  V  Wvpure        082. 

fobtet  l«rnigioeo,  remigi.  Jriuga  ferragjoea  Islandis 
Vm  lecinidariifl  margine  Kandbrisl anger,  Brun^ 
iiW*  JL0t^  I9d.9m.i97.       Mich,  No.  WO. 

JI4.  fyn.  X.  l?ft*  4^^/.,  «po/.  it  IW. 

Birds  of  this  species  have  appeared  in 
grest  flocks  on  the  coast  of  Essex,  on  the  es- 
tate of  Col.  Schutx. 

tH^  «rown  of  the  head  spotted  with  black  ^•acr^pMia, 
and  ^fermginoiis ;  the  lower  side  of  the  neck* 
Ibe  fawmt*  and  beUj^  of ;a  full  ferruf^indus  co- 
lor;  ike  back  marked  with  black  and  rust  co- 
lor; the  poVerts  of  the  H^ings  ash  cplor ;  the 
]i|gi4iUiek ;  the  bill  strong,  an  inch  aiid  a  half 
long ;  .the  whole  len|^h  of  the  bird  ten  inch^Si 


La  MAobeclie  tactiet^e.    Briston  t.  ^0  ?  Var.  A. 

Aberdeen. 

tPhIS  was  communicated  by  the  late  Doctor 
'iyavid  Skene  of  Aberdeen. 

^Bill  slender  and  black ;  the  head,  back,  Ics-  Description. 
ser  coverts  of  the  wings^  and  the  scapulars,  of  a 

S  M 
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doll  ferru^nouB  color,  spotted  with  black ;  the 
greater  corerta  tipt  with  white ;  the  qail  fea- 
tiiers  int\iy,  edged  on  the  exterior  nde  with 
white :  the  breart  reddi^  brown,  mixed  with 
diukj:  the  bellj  and  vent  white;  the  tail  ci- 
nereous ;  Uie  two  middle  (fathers  longer  than 
the  rest;  the  lega  black.  Siie  that  of  the 
former. 


li.C(lmwuii.  TringA  Hjpolelicaa.  Tr.  rbi.     SaBppa,S(rsDdsi [(■  re.  Fdun. 

tro  iKfi,  pedibni  ciuerei*,         Stue.  tp.  18%. 

corpore  cioereo  lubtni  &)- 

bo.    Lath.  IruL  ora.  734. 

id.  Syn;  ».  178. 
GalliDiiU  hjpoleucos  (Fys. 

terlin).  Geiiterao.  509. 
Jldr.  m.  iii.  1S2. 

rra.  om.  301. 

Rail  tj/n.  av.  108. 
Sandlanfferl.  Kram.  3S8. 
Tring&hypoleucos.  GM.Li'n. 


678. 


Goinetta,     U     Gnignptte. 

BritMon  do.  r.  1S3.  tab. 

U.Jtg.l.  Hitt.d'uuMii 

540.  Pt.  Enl.  850. 
Norvegh  dprlilleMyntii. 

k«l.  BornkolmU  Virlen. 

Brunnick,  174. 
iHtrtlu't  Scopoli,  No.  143. 
Br.  Zool.  124.  jtrct.  Zoof. 

ii.  180. 
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downward  black  linet ;  the  neck  is  of  an  qb- 
score  ash  color;  the  back  and  coverts  of  the. 
wings  brown^  mixed  with  a  glossy  green« 
elegantly  marked  with  transverse  dusky  lines; 
cnrer  each  eye  is  a  white  stroke;  the  breat. 
and  belly  are  of  a  pure  white ;  the  quil  feathers 
are  lurown,  the  first  entirely  so,  the  nine  nexf 
marked  on  the  inner  web  with  a  white  spot;, 
the  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  brown,  thQ 
edges  spotted  with  black  and  pale  red;  the  ex- 
terior tipt  and  barred  wjth  white ;  the  legs  pf 
f  doll  i^e  green. 


Triogs  Gb'eDOficsnsis.    Tr.      crissouropygiiquelateriluis  14.  Grreen^ 
corpore  sopra  vario,  collo      albis.  Lath,  Ind.  arn,  731.  otcA. 
9ttbtii8  cioereo,  abdoijiuDe      fW.  Sup,  i.  %49, 

X  HIS  species  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Lq- 
tham,  who  has  also  given  it  the  above  name 
fjTom  the  place  where  it  was  killed. 

$i^  of  the  redshank ;  weight  near  eight  Description 
ounces;  length  twelve  inches  and  a  half;  bill 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  black ;  crown  of  the 
head  reddish  brown  streaked  with  black ;  nape, 
cheeks,  and  neck,  ash  color ;  the  middle  of  the 


featfaere  dnah  j  down  to  tli«  shftft :  Idttfcr  parrl 
of  the  neck  snd  back  bUck;  th6  feathert  inarr 
glued  an  th«  sides  witK  pat^  Airrilg^HiOtts.  ftfld 
poine  of  those  of  the  back  at  the  tifts  alM ;  ehla 
pearly  white;  Tore  part  df  fhe  neck  Vei^  psje' 
ash  color,  ai  Tar  u  the  breast,  which  is  oJF  a 
ddsky  while:  betly,  sides,  T«iit,  and  Bp[»er  tliU 
coTtfts,  on  each  nde,  and  whole  of  the  under 
pnes,  white;  lesser  win^  corvrto  ash  color,  tiier 
greater  the  same,  obscttrely  Asrj^ned  vifb 
pale  fernigihons;  greatest  ti]^d  with  white; 
nnder  wing  coverts  pure  wbfIS;  ptiMe  <}irili) 
dusky:  the  shafts  mpre  or  less  white;  tecon- 
daries  and  scapulars  nearly  the  color  of  tha 
back;  the  secondaries  and  primaries  diifefing 
very  little  in  length;   the  lower  part  of  the 
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Triiif  a  alpioa.  Tr,  testf  ceo.. 

fiitca^  pectore  nigricaiite^ 

feetricikas    dntfvHiuiibl. 

Hm^  pa4ibiMl  fofceiilibtia, 

Laih.  Ind.  om.  730.  i(L 

^m,  ^^Ik  905* 

im  9§fU  a«>.  109. 

Tringa  alpioa.     Gm,  Lin, 

149. 
fattu.  S^c  9p.  181. 


LaBeccassi^ed^Aogleterre,  15.  Duntin* 

Brisson  av.  r,  909.  I7t#/. 

cf o^.  fii.  5S3.   P/.  AiA 

85i. 
Dam's   Domsneppe,    Ryle. 

prunnkhy  167,  k  17S. 
KKeiiDfte  Sehtiepfe,  or  Kle* 

in»te  S^dtoiifier.  Frisckf 

ii.  241. 
Br.  ^oo/.  126.  tab.  E.  1. 

^^.  2.  Jrct.  Zool.  U.  181. 


X  HIS  species  is  at  once  distinguished  from  Detertfttot^ 
the  others  by  tlie  siagu}arity  of  its  colors.  The 
Iftusk,  head,  a^  upper  part  of  the  neck,  are 
ferruginous,  marked  with  large  black  spots: 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck  white,  marked  with 
diort  dusky  streaks;  the  coverts  of  the  wings 
adi  color;  the  belly  white,  marked  with  large 
Waek  qpots,  or  with  a  black  crescent  pointing 
towards  the  thighs;  the  tail  ash  colored,  the 
two  middle  feathers  the  darkest;  the  legs 
hIacliL;  the  toes  divided  to  their  origin.  In  size 
it  is  superior  to  a  lark. 

These  birds  are  found  on  our  sea  coasts ;  but 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  more  rare  kinds. 
^hey  lay  four  eggs  of  a  dirty  white  cplpr. 
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blotched  with  brown  round  the  thicker  end, 
and  marked  with  a  few  amall  spots  of  the  same 
color  on  the  flmaller  end.  I  received  the  eggi 
from  Denmark ;  but  as  I  have  shot  tbeie  birdf 
in  May,  and  again  in  August,  on  the  shores  of 
Flintshire,  suppose  they  breed  with  us;  but  I 
never  discovered  their  nest  They  are  comm<»i 
on  the  Yorkshire  coasts,  and  esteemed  a  greaf 
delicacy. 


1&.  Krovn.  Trin^   fuses.     Tr.   pallidt:  teetrjcibas  alarnm  albido 

fuic«  nigra  maciilata  sub.  marginatii.     Lath.    InA 

tiisa)ba,Golloaiilic»Di|ra  orn.  733.  id,S]fm.  Sup.  L 

■trialo,    Cauda     cinerea,  250. 

Pacription  ThIS  species  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Tunstal,  and  is  of  the  size  of  a  jack-snipe.  The 
bill  is  black ;  the  head,  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
and  back,  are  of  a  pale  brown,  spotted  with 
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Tringa  Cioclu^.  Tr.  ro^tro 
pedibasqae  oigris,  loris 
albit  corpor«  nropjgioque 
griieflt  fuBcisque.  Laih. 
Ind,  am»  735.  id.  S^n,  f, 

L'Allooette  de  Mer.  Belon 

mo.  SIS. 
CiDclus  sife  Motacilla  Mari. 

tima,  Ljssklicker.  Getner 

oo,  610. 
Gtarolo.  Jldr.  av.  Hi.  188. 


The  Stiot.  mi.  om.  305.     17.  Purre. 
Stint,  in  }Su8sex  the  Oz^je. 

Rati  syn.  av.  110. 
N,  Com.  Petr.  iv.  4«d. 
Cioclus.L'AIIoueltedeMer. 

Brisson av.  v.^l  l .  fab,  1 9. 
Jig.  I .  Hiti.  (tois.  vii.  54S. 

Pl.Enl.  851. 
Tringa  cinclus.    Gm.  Lin. 

251. 
Br.  Zool.  U6.  Jrcl.  Zool. 

ii.  181. 


M,  HUS  bird  weighs  about  an  ounce  and  a  half:  Description 
the  length  is  seven  inches  and  a  half;  the 
extent  fourteen  inches.  The  head  and  hind 
part  of  the  neck  are  ash  colored^  marked  with 
dusky  lines;  a  white  stroke  divides  the  bill  and 
eyei;  the  chin  white;  the  underside  of  the  neck 
mottled  with  brown ;  the  back  is  of  a  brownish 
aA  color;  the  breast  and  belly  white;  the 
coverts  of  the  wings  and  tail  a  dark  bro>^n, 
edged  with  light  ash  color  or  white;  the 
greater  coverts  dusky,  tipt  with  wbite;  the 
upper  part  of  the  quil  feathers  dusky,  the 
lower  white;  the  two  middle  feathers  of  the 
til  dosky^  the  rest  of  a  pale  ash  color,  edged 


with  white:  the  legB  of  a  daakj  green;  the 
toes  dirided  to  their  origin.  The  bill  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  slender  and  blacli ;  die  ^ie§ 
dusky. 

These  bitds  corae  in  pvodi^ous  tioA*  on 
oor  Sea  coasts  daring  the  winter :  in  their  flight 
they  perform  their  eTolutiona  with  great  regu- 
larity; appearing  like  a  white,  or  n  dtiAy 
cloiid,  as  they  turn  their  backs  or  their  hriiaUs 
towards  the  spectator.  They  leave  oiir -shores 
in  spring,  and  retire  to  some  imfenown  place 
to  breed. 

They  were  formerly  a  well  known!  -Siah  -flt 
OUT  tables  by  the  name  of  Simts. 
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rusty  brown;  the  brenst  and  belly  white;  the 
greater  coverts  dosky^  tipt  with  white;  the 
primaries  and  secondaries  of  the  Mme  colors. 
The  tail  dusky ;  legs  black : 

This  specimen  was  communicated  to  me  by 
the.  ReiiMr.  Green^  of  Trinity  College,  Cam-- 
bridge i  atfd  was  shot  near  that  place  in  Sep^ 
iemher.  It  is  common  to  Nortli  America  and 
Europe^ 

Mr;  Montagu^  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Orni' 
.  thob^ical  Dictionary i  gives  the  following  de- 
sefiption  of  a  female  of  this  species,  that  was  FemaU. 
killed  on  the  coast  of  Dtvonslnre. 

'*  Its  weight  was  six  drams ;  the  length  six  DetcHpHaH 
inches.  The  bill  dusky,  slender,  rather  enlarged 
at  the  point;  a  dusky  brown  streak  extended 
from  it  to  the  eye;  and  above  that  an  obscured 
dirty  white  one ;  the  forehead^  croirn  df  the 
iiead,  back  of  the  neck,  back  and  scApolars;  • 
of  a  dark  cinereoiis  color,  dusky  down  the 
shafts,  except  on  the  neck»  which  is  rather 
lighter ;  Chiu  abd  throat  white ;  fore  part  of  the 
neck  and  upper  part  of  the  bre^t-pole  cine- 
teous  brown;  the  lower  part,  the  belly,  vent, 
and  under  tail  coverts,  pure  white;  the  pri- 
maries, secondaries,  and  the  greater  coverts 

SI  It 
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ijamediately  over  them,  doiky,  Terj  llightfy 
lAppeA  itrith  white]  the  primaries  edged  mHi 
white  on  the  oat<^r  vebs.  except  the  two  flni; 
the  ihaft  of  the  first  qail  U  wbitet  the  othen 
dutty  brown,  Bpariooi  Wit^^  and  Mualler  co- 
verts near  it  dusky ;  the  rest  of  the  corertt 
and  tertiab  cinereoiu,  like  the  bock  i  the  ramp 
And  vpper  tail  covertt  dusky;  the  feafterr 
ilightly  tipped  with  dnereont;  the  tail  eonel- 
iforro,  composed  of  twelve  feathen.  of  t^ieh 
^e  lix  middlB  are  duereons,  <he  outers  a 
\Kut  white;  the  legs  fight  otive  Wottdi  tltt*e 
quarters  of  an  Inch  long;  the  elaMMaefcf  Ike 
outer  toe  vbry  slightly  einiiect«d  at  tba  hue 
to  tte  middle  Me  by  a  ia«Bilu«ae>'* 
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GENUS  VII.    PLOVER. 

Bii^L  straitt  not  lon^r  than  the  head. 

IVosTRiLs  linear. 

Toes  :  wants  the  hiud  toe, 

Chtrndfitti    ploWalis.     Ch.  Charadriaa  PluTiatii.  Gm.  i.  Golden. 

c^ffova   nigra    ▼iridique        Lin.  668» 

aymlato   tubtos   albido,  I)alekarli$AkeihontLjLapm 

pedibiis  cioereis.     Lath,        pis  Hutti.    Faun.  Suec. 

JM.  ortL  740,  id.  Syn.  r.        sp.  190. 

19%  id.  Sitp.  1. 16%  Piqfialis  aqrpa^  le  Plat ier 
h^jninhrCimilevaot.fi^loft        i}or6.  Brixton  av.  t.  43. 

€0.  MO.  tab.  A.  Jig.  1.  Hiit.  d'ois. 

Plorialb.  Gtiner  ao.  714.  viU.  81.  PI  Bni.  904. 

P^fiar.  Aidr.  av.  iii.  ^06.  PiTiero  Terde.  Zmqn.  102. 

IVii.  or|i.  908.  ^orvegit  Akerloe,  Cimbris 
Rati  9tfn.  ox?.  1 1 1.  Brok.Fugl.     Brunnich^ 

Bradiheoiil.  Kram.  364.  187. 

R^dbter  Braebn^^l.  Frisoky  Br.  Zoqi.  Ii8.  ArU.  Zpol. 

iL317.  ii.  190. 

X  HIS  relevant  species  is  often  fovnd  on  our 
nufwrs  awl -heaths^  in  the  winter  time,  in  small 
flfiQU.    Its  wei^t  is  iiine  ounces;  its  length  Description 
elnrspi  kidies ; :  its  liri^adth  tweoty-fpur.    The 

UHl  jp  fbort  A«4  j>lac)ii  the  f(;at)miB  on  the 
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bead)  back,  and  coverts  of  the  win^,  are  blaelf, 
beaatifully  fpotted  on  each  tide  with  light 
yellowiih  gceen;  fhe  breatt  broyu,  marked 
'vith  greenish  oblong  strokes:  the  belly  white; 
the  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  barred  w^th 
black  and  yellowish  green ;  the  rest  yith  black 
and  brown ;  the  legs  black.  We  have  obseryed 
some  variety  in  these  birds,  but  cannot  deter- 
tpine  whether  it  ^s  owing  to  age  or  se^ ;  we 
have  seen  some  with  black  bellies,  others  with  - 
a  miiture  of  bl^ck  and  white;  others  with 
bluish  legs,  and  some  witt^  a  small  claw  in  thf 
place  of  the  hind  toe. 

Ttiey  lay  four  tg^,  sharply  pointed  at  tho 
lesser  end,  of  a  dir^y  whitQ  color,  and  irregu- 
larly marked,  especially  at  the  thicker  end. 


Ciknlh  LONG  LEX3GED  PLOVER,     9$ 


thtt  fhe  name  implied  it.  The  Ramans  feem 
to  have  been  nnacquaioted  with  the  plover: 
for  the  name  never  once  occurs  in  any  of  their 
writinga.  We  derive  it  from  the  French  Plu- 
fTtm,  pource  qu*on  le  prend  mieux  en  iempf 
plmieust  qu*en  nulte  autre  saison.* 


OuuprndriiisHimaiitopus.  Ch. 

/dbos,  dono  nigro,  rostro 

nigro  captte  longiore,  pe. 

dibos  longissimis.     Laih, 

JmL  orn.  798.  id,  Syn»  r. 

196.  id.  Sup.  i.  S5i. 
Le  grand  CheTalier  d'ltalie. 

BeUn  Porir.  ^Oysseauxj 

6S. 
Jfdr.  OD.  iii.  17d. 
Gttner  ao.  646. 
BhmuitopM.  im.  orn:  39f . 


Rati  sjfn.  av.  106.  %  Lang 

Sibb.  Scot.  19.  Tab.  11.  IS.  ^«*«- 
L'Echasse.  Britson  av,  ▼. 

S3.  Tab.  S.JIg.  1.  Hiit. 

d*oit.  fill.  114.  Pi.  EnL 

878. 
Charadrtus  himantopils.frifi. 

Lin.  690. 
Seopoli^  No.  148. 
Br.  Zool.  138.  add.  platei. 

Arct.  Zool.  ii.  193. 


XHIS  is  the  most  sin^lar  of  the  British 
UrdlL  The  legs  are  of  a  lengUi  and  weakness 
greatly  disproportioned  to  the  body,  which  is 
inferior  in  A%e  to  that  of  the  goldlen  plover : 
this,  added  to  the  defect  of  the  back  toe,  must 
render  its  paces  aukward  and  infirm.    Tht  Descrifiion 

•  J!(ehn  Ogiemx.  260. 
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naked  fwrt  of  the  thigh  u  three  inchcf  vnd  a 
half  kog;  the  legi  four  and  a  half;  ^hcM,  gnd 
the  feet,  ar«  nf  a  blood  red ;  the  bill  ii  blaok, 
ahwK  itwo  inches  long.  The  length  from  the 
tif  af  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail  i*  thirteen 
inche*;  the  breadth  ikom  tip  to  tip  of  the  winy 
twenty-i|ine  inches;  the  forehead,  and  whola 
under  side  of  the  bodj,  are  white;  the  crown 
of  the  head,  back,  and  wings,  black ;  on  the 
Und  part  of  the  neck  are  a  few  black  ipoti: 
iheiail  is  of  a  greyi^  white;  the  wings  when 
closed  extend  far  bejond  it. 

'Thesa  birds  are  extremely  rare  in  tiiese 
blands:  Sir  Jiobert  Sibbald  records  a  brace  tiiat 
were  shot  in  ScoUawi:  another  was  shot  a  fev 
years  ago  on  Stanton-Harcourt  common,  near 
Otford,  and  we  have  seen  them  often  in  the 
cabinets  of  the  cnrbus  at  JParis,  tajten  (W.the 
French  coasts. 


Cuiili.  tmrrk^h  vtovtA. 


*9 


iSfaMdriM  Morinellns.  CU. 
peetore  fbringlniK),  faida 
iMpsrcllionHD  pectifriiflit 
JuMftii  «lba,  pedibus  ni. 
giifl.  Lath.  IntL  •rit.  746. 

Urn   Syitm   Y*   Via, 

Atofiaellin  ftfis  ■ngllca.fi^f. 
mer  «v.  ftl5. 

liy.  om.  909. 

AaiitgH.ad.  111. 

CbadlM  iHf.  1 57(X 

Plurialis  minor,  dve,  oprU 
oellns,  le  petit  Pluvier^  oa 
le  Gaignard.  Brisson  av. 


Y.  54.  Tab.  4. Jig.  ^  HiH.  3.  DatfreH 
rf'oif.  fill.  87.   PL  EhL 


Charadcios  noriiMlliif .  "Om^ 

Lin.  690. 
LmpphLwhul,  Fauii.Suee. 

Caii  ofmtc.  Oft. 

CitnbriM  Pomerants  Fugl. 
Norvegis  Bold  Tioct 
Mimlr*  Akarloe.   Mnuu 

Br.  %ool.  1^.  D..  J$xL 
Zoot.  ii.  194. 


JURE  fifettale  dottrd,  according  to  Mr.  Wit- 
Cfy^f  wetj^lis  more  than  fonr  ouncei;  the  male 
ftbote  hilf  an  ounce  lett.  The  length  of  the  DescripiUm 
#fcmali  ten  iiK^ei ;  the  breadth  nineteen  and  a 
kalf  t  the  male  not  so  large.  The  bill  black, 
tfender,  depresged  in  the  middle,  and  not  an 
hich  long;  the  forehead,  top,  and  back  of  the 
bead  Mack,  the  former  spotted  with  white ;  a 
broad  white  ^stroke  that  parses  tnrer  the  r^es, 
Mrronnds  the  whole;  the  cheeks  wnd  throat 
aore  white ;  the  neak  Is  of  a  cineteow  xAive 
^lor;  the  vaxMtt  of  the  feathers  olf  the  hack« 
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and  coverts  of  the  wingi  and  tail  olive,  but 
their  edges  of  a  dull  deep  yellow ;  the  quit 
feathers  are  brown,  with  brown  shafts,  but  thtf 
exterior  side  and  the  shaft  of  the  first  feathe^; 
Is  white.  The  tail  consists  of  twelve  featheii 
of  a  browi)  olive  color,  barred  near  their  exidt- 
■with  black,  and  tipped  with  white.  The  breart 
and  sides  are  of  a  dull  orange  color;  but  im- 
mediately above  that  is  a  line  of  white,  bounded 
above  with  a  very  narrow  one  of  black.  Tha. 
belly  (in  the  male)  is  black;  the  thighs  anl 
vent-feathers  white;  the  legs  yellowish  greehf 
the  toes  dusky. 

The  colors  of  the  female  in  general  art' 
duller;  the  white  over  the  eye  is  less;  and  the 
crown  of  the  head  is  mottled  with  brown  and 
white ;  the  white  line  across  the  breast  is  want-. 
ing:  the  belly  is  mixed  with  black  and  whit«. 
These  birds  are  found  in  Cambridgeshire, 
Lincolnshire,  and  Derbusliire ;  ovi  Lincola-heath, 
and  on  the  moors  of  Derbyshire,  they  are  mi- 
gratory, appearing  there  in  small  flocks  of 
eight  or  ten  only  in  the  latter  end  oi  April, 
and  stay  there  all  Mau  and  part  of  June, 
daring  which  time  they  are  very  fatj  and 
much  esteemed  for  their  delicate 


ite  flavor.    IbJ 
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the  monthfl  of  April  and  September  they  are 
taken  on  the  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire  downs: 
they  are  also  found  in  the  beguining  of  the 
finrmer  month  on  the  sea  side  at  Meales  in 
Lancashire,  and  continue  there  about  three 
Veeki^  attending  the  barley  fallows:  from 
thettoe  tbey  remove  northward  to  a  place 
c^ed  Leyton  Haws,  and  stay  there  about  a 
ibrtnight;.  but  where  they  breeds  or  where 
they  reside  during  winter^  we  have  not  beeii 
able  to  discover.  They  are  reckoned  very 
fiMlish  bifds^  so  that  a  dull  fellow  is  prover- 
bially called  a  Dottrel.  They  were  also  be- 
lieyed  to  mimick  the  action  of  the  fowler;  to 
Itretcb  out  a  wing  when  he  stretched  out  an 
army  Ac.  continuing  their  imitation,  regardless 
if  the  qel  that  was  spreading  for  them. 

To  this  method  of  taking  them,  Michael 
Drayton  allodes  in  his  panegyrical  verses  on 
Corydte's  Crudities: 

,         Ifiott  worthy  roan  with  thee  it  is  even  thn<r, 
Ai  men  fake  Dofirels^  so  hast  thou  ta'en  uh  ; 
Which  as  a  man  his  arme  or  leg  doth  set, 
So  (hi^  fond  bird  will  likewise  counterfeit. 

•  At  pfcsc«t,  sportsmen  watch  the  arrival  of 
lihe  Dftttrels,  and  shoot  them ;  the  other  method 
having'  l>eev.lottg  disusif  d. 


RINGED  PLOVER.     CiAsiII. 


4.  Ringed.    Ch; 


ius  Ilialicula.  Ch. 
i.fuscus  subtusalbui, 
pcclure  Diitro,  froiile  ni- 
gricunte  fuciuU  alba,  ttr- 
tiue  fusco,  prilibus  luleis. 
Lath.  Ind.  orn.  745.  id. 
%».  ».  401. 
Charadrius    si*e    hialicuU. 

^lldr.  av.  iii.  307. 
fVit,  orn.  310. 
Raii  syn.  av.  I  \i. 
GricMliPDnl.  Kram  SBi. 
Charadriui    bJaiicuU.    Gm. 
Lin.  fibs. 


Scopoli,  No.  147. 
!Jtrandpipare,Grjrlle,Trnlli» 

Lappit  Pago.  Faun.  Suec. 

*p.  187. 
PluTialii  torquato  tdoor,  1« 

peril    PluTitrr  ■  Collier. 

Briuonav.  t.  03.  7'afr.  5. 

Jig.'i  HW.d'oM.Tiii.gO. 

PI.  Enl.  921. 
Bornholmii  PnEite-Krave, 

Sand.Vrifter.  Brunnick^ 

181.   F'IkA,  ii.  214. 
S«a  Lark.  Br.  Zoot.  ]i.  S8S. 

.^rc/.  Zuot.  It.  ISl. 


Detcription  IT  weighi  near  tw«  onncei.  The  length  i« 
■cTpn  inches  and  a  half:  the  brrndtb  sixteen. 
The  bill  is  halt'  an  inch  \ong;  the  upper  half 
orange  color:  the  lower  black;  from  it  to  the 
eyes  is  a  black  line;  the  cheeks  are  of  the 
B^me  color;  thn  t'o'etieiil  whit-,  hounfl'-d  hr 
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tailbrown^  tipt  with  a  darker  shade;  the  legs 
yellow. 

These  birds  frequent  our  shores  in  the  sum.- 
mer,  but  are  not  numerous.  They  lay  four 
eggs  of  a  dull  whitish  color,  Fparingly  spiiiikled 
with  black:  at  the  approach  of  winter  they 
disappear. 


CharadriasCalidris.  Cb.  ros. 
tro  pedibusque  nigris,  loris 
uropjgioque  sabgrisfi:^ 
corpore  sabtus  albo  imraa- 
culato.  Lath,  Ind,  orn. 
741.  id.  Syn.  y.  1«7.  id. 
Sup,  i.  253.  id,  Snp,  ii. 
315. 

SanderUng,  or  Ctirwitlet. 
WiL  om.  303. 

Raii  sjfn,  av,  109. 


To'villfp.       Borlasc     hist,  5,  Sandtiv 
CornizaL  2i7.  '"»ff« 

Caliilris  t;ri>C'a  mi??or,  n  pe- 
tit t  M  a  n  b  i-  L  ii  I-  ft  r  i  .s#» .  Bris^ 
son  ai\  V.  036,  Tab,  20. 
ft<r,  2.  Hist,  d'ois.  vii. 
532. 

Charadrius  Calidris.  Gm, 
Lin,  081. 

Bt\  ZuoL  129.  add.  plafcs. 
Aid.  Zuol.W.  192. 


W.E  have  received  this  species  out  of  Lan- 

cashire;  but  it  is  found  in  greater  plenty  on 

the  Cornish  shores,  where  tlicy  fly  in  flocks. 

The  sanderling  weighs  little  more  than  out  Description 

ounce  three  quarters.  Its  length  is  eight  inches; 

extent  fifteen.     Its  body  is  of  a  more  slender 

form  than  others  of  the  genus.     The  bill  is  an 
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inch  long,  weak  and  black ;  the  head,  and  hind 
part  of  the  nedt,  are  ash  colored,  marked  with 
oblong  black  streaks ;  the  back  and  scapulars 
are  of  a  brownish  grey,  edged  with  dirty 
white;  the  coverts  of  the  wings,  and  upper 
parts  of  the  quil  feathers  are  dusky;  the  whole 
under  side  of  the  body  is  white,  in  some  glightl  j 
clouded  with  brown.  The  tail  consists  of  twelve 
sharp  pointed  feathers  of  9  deep  ash  color;  the 
legs  are  black. 
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GENUS  Vni.  OYSTER  CATCHER. 


Bill  long,  compressed,  the  end  cnneated. 
NormiLB  linear. 

TonGUs/a  third  of  the  length  of  Che  bill. 
Toss,  onlj  three. 


HcnuDtopus  oftralegus.  U. 

Diger,  corpore  subtus  fas. 

cia  gvtari  et  alarum  dfo. 

Pfgio  caudaque  basi  albis. 

JLtfUh,  luJ.  orn,  752.  id, 

Sj^n.  Y.  219.  tab.  84. 
La  Pie,  Becasse  de  mer.  /?e. 

Ion  av.  203* 
Hematopus.  Gesner  av,  5-18. 
Jldr.  av.  iii.  176. 
WO.  orn.  297. 
Raiigyn.av,  105. 
X'Haitrier,  Pie  de  mer.  Bm. 

$on  av.  V.  38.  tab.  3.  Jig.  I. 

Hist,  d'ois.  vii.  119.    Pi. 

Eni.  929. 
The  Oyster  Catcher.    Cat, 

Carol,  i.  85. 


Haematopus  Oftralegus.  6rifi.  !•  Picd^ 

Lin.  694. 
Marspitt,        Strandslsjaim. 

Faun,  Suec.  tp.  29f . 
Pica  marina.     Caii  opu9C. 

62. 
N.  Com.  Petr,  !▼.  425. 
Tirma,  or  Trilichan.  ilfor. 

tin^s  voy.  Si.  Kilda,  35. 
Jslandis  mas  Tialldur  foe. 

roina  Ttlldra.  Ftroensibui 

Kielder.   Norvegis  Tield 

▼.  Kield,   Glib,   Strand. 

Skiure.     Danis    Strand. 

Skade.  Brunnich,  189. 
Br,  Zool.  127.  Arct.  Zool. 

ii.  196. 


DEA  Pies  are  very  common  on  most  of  our 
coasts;  feeding  on  marine  insects,  oysters,  lim* 
pets,  &e.    Their  bills,  which  are  compressed 
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ndewayfl,  and  eod  obtuBely*  are  very  fit  in- 
ttrnraeDtfl  to  insianate  between  the  limpet  and 
the  rock  those  Bhella  adhere  to,  which  they  do . 
with  great  dexterity  to  gel  at  the  Osh.  On  the 
coast  of  France,  where  the  tides  recede  so  far 
as  to  leave  the  beds  of  oysters  bare,  these  birds 
feed  on  them;  forcing  the  shells  open  with 
their  bills.  They  keep  in  snmmer  time  in  pairs, 
laying  their  eggs  on  the  bare  ground;  these 
are  generally  fonr  in  number,  of  a  whitish 
brown  hue,  thinly  spotted  and  striped  with 
black;  when  any  person  approaches  their 
young,  they  make  a  loud  and  shrill  noise.  In 
winter  they  assemble  in  vast  flocks,  and  are 
Tcry  wild. 
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half  white^  the  end  black ;  the  les^s  thick  and 
strong;  of  a  dirty  flesh  color;  the  middle  toe 
connected  to  the  exterior  toe  as  far  as  the  first 
joint  by  a  strong  membrane;  the  claws  are 
dusky,  short  and  flat. 


ha 
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GENUS  IX.     RAIL. 


fiiLL  aleuder,  a  little  comprened,  and  slightly 

incnrvated. 
Nostrils  small. 
ToNQVE  rough  at  the  end. 
Tail  Ytry  short. 


I.  footer.  Rallus  aqaaticus.  R.  altsgri. 
seis  fusco  macutalis,  hypu. 
choudriis  albo  naculatts, 
ro^tro  sublus  fu1*o.  Lath. 
Ind.  ortt.  755.  id.  Syn.  v. 


ri  it/n.  • 


.  113. 


227. 
I^-Rasli-i 


r.  Belo' 


112. 


Wassvr  hennl.  Kram.  3J8. 
Kallus  aquaticus.  Gm,  Lin, 

7U. 
Fautt,  Suec.  $p.  195. 
Rallus  aqualkus,  le  Rasle 

d'Eati.    firt'Mon  av.  151. 
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tail;  and  infijing  bangs  down  its leg.8 :  actiop^ 
it  has  in  common  with .tlvs. Water  Hen. 

Its  weight  is  fcoit  /ounces  aii4  a  half;  the  Descripf.  n 
length  to  the  end  of  tbe.tail  is  tweWeincho^; 
ibe  breadth  sixteen.  Thebtli*is  slender,  slightly 
incorvated,  one  inch  and  three  quarters  long; 
the  npper  mandible  black,  edged  with  red; 
the  lower  orange  colored;  the  irides  red;  the 
head,  hind  part  of  the  neck,  the  back,  and 
coverts  of  the  wings  and  tail,  are  black,  edged 
with  an  olive  brown;  the  base  of  the  wing  is 
white;  the  quil  feathers  and  secondaries  dusky; 
the  throat,  breast,  and  upper  part  of  the  belly, 
are  ash  colored;  the  sides  under  the  wings  as 
far  as  the  rump  6nely  varied  with  black  and 
tfthite  bafs.  The  tail  is  very  short,  and  consists 
of  twelve  black  feathers,  the  ends  of  the  two' 
middle  tipt  with  rust  color;  the  feathers  im- 
inedisitely  beneath  the  tail  white.  The  legs 
are  placed  far  behind,  and  are  of  a  dusky  flesh* 
color.  The  toes  very  long,  and  divided  to  their 
very  origin:  though  the  feet  are  not  webbed, 
it  takes  the  water;  will  swim  on  it  vith  much 
Mse;  but  oftener  is  observed  to  run  along  the 
Surface. 

This  bird  is  properly  sui  generh,  agreeing 

2  t 
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WATER.  RAIL. 
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witii  no  other.  Brisson  and  Lianaus  place  it 
with  the  Land  Rail,  and  Mr.  Ray  with  the 
Water  Hens,  which  hare  their  peculiar  cha- 
Tscten,  H)  very  diitinct  from  the  rail,  u  t* 
eonftitute  aootiier  genus* 
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GENUS  X.    GALLINULE. 

Bill  thick  at  the  base,  sloping  to  the  point, 
the  upper  mandible  reaching  far  up  the 
fordiead,  callous. 

Wiirtts  short  and  concaye. 

Body  compressed. 

Toss  long,  dirided  to  the  origin. 


Oallinola  Porzana.  G.  fnsco- 

olWacea  Digro  albidoqae 

Tariegmta  et  macalaU,  sob. 

tos  cinerea  albido  Tana, 

rectricibas  daabus  ioter. 

mediis    albo    niarginatis. 

J.0aih,  Ind,  om.  773.  id, 

Syn.  U4. 
Gatlioola  ochra  (Wynker. 

Dell).  Gesner  oo.  613. 
Porcellaoa,  Porzaoa,  Grog. 

netto.  jiidr,  ao.  iii.  181. 
Grioetta.    ffi/.  orn.  sp.  8.' 

p.  315. 
Raii  iyn.  av.  115.  fp.  7« 


Rallas  aqaat.   minor,  siTC  i.  SpoUed. 

Maroetta,  le  petit  Hasle 

d'Eao,  oa  la  Maroaette. 

Brisson  av.  t.  155.  tab. 

IS  Jig.  1.  Hiii.  d*oi».  Tiii. 

157.  P/.£fi/.751. 
Coachouan   on  Marooette. 

Argenv,  LiihoL  533.  tab. 

45. 
Kleio'-s  gespreokeltes  Was. 

serhuhn.  Frisch^  ii.  311. 
Rallas  porzana.   Gm.  Lin, 

712. 
Br.  Zool.  130.  L*.  I.  Arct. 

Zool.  ii.  199. 


X  HIS  species  is  not  very  frequent  in  Great 
Britain,  and  is  said  to  be  migratory,  ft  inha- 
bits the  sides  of  small  streams,  concealing  it- 
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D.'sciiption  self  among^  the  bushes.  Its  length  is  nine 
inches;  its  breadth  fifteen;  its  weight  four 
ounces  five  drachms.  The  head  is  brown, 
spotted  with  black;  the  neck  a  deep  olive, 
spotted  with  white;  from  the  bill  beyond  the 
eyes  Is  a  broad  grey  bar ;  the  feathers  of  the 
back  are  black  next  their  shaft!,  then  olive- 
colored,  and  edged  with  white ;  the  scapulars 
are  olive,  finely  marked  with  two  small  white 
spoti  on  each  web;  the  legs  of  a  yellowish 
green.    . 
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GalUaiila  Crex.    G.  grisea 

peonia  medio  DigiicaoU. 

baSy  alls  rnfo^ierrngineis, 

eorpore  sobtosalbo-rnfes. 

ceate*  Laih.  huL  am,  766. 

id.  S^fn.  w.^50. 
Le  Rasle  rouge  ou  de  Genet. 

Belon  ao.  ^1% 
Ortygonietra,  Crex.  Gesner 

CD*  S61f  SOS* 
jfMr.  av.  iii.  179. 
]ftail,  or  Dakar  Heo.  fVil. 

am.  170.  Phil.  Trans,  ii. 

85S. 
JSott  ryn.  ar«-58. 
Coro-crek.  iS'i^.  Sco/.  16. 
Com-eraker.  Martinis  West, 

bkSjTl. 


Ballns  getiistaram,  le  Rasle  ^  Crttke. 

de  Genet,    oa   Roi   des 

Cai Ill's.  Brision  av.  150. 

Tab. \^Jig.%  Hist.  ftoU. 

Till.  146.  PL  Enl.  750. 
Wachtel.konig.  Kram,  349. 
Rallus  Crex.  Gm.  Lin.  71 1. 
Angsnarpa,  Korkoarr,  Sey. 

dreifwer.  Faun.  Suec.  ip. 

194. 
Danis    &    Norv,    VagteL 

Konge.  Aker.Riie.SkoT- 

Siiarre,  Norvegis  quihui* 

dam  Agerhoeue.    Brun^ 

nichj  m. 
Rostz.  Scopoii,  No.  i54» 
Br.  Zool.  131.  ArcL  Zool. 

ii.  200. 


J.  HIS  flpecie8  has  been  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  same  with  the  Water  Rail,  and  said  to 
differ  only  by  a  change  of  color  at  a  certain 
season  of  the  year :  an  error  owing  to  inatteiw 
tion  to  their  characters  and  nature,  both  which 
differ  entirely.  The  bill  of  this  species  is  shorty 
strong,  and  thick,  and  formed  exactly  like  that 
of  the  Water  Hen,  which  makes  the  generical 
distinction.   It  never  frequents  watery  places^ 
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bat  is  always  foand  among  com,  gr.Bs,  broom, 
or  farze.  It  qniu  tliis  biDgdom  before  winter; 
but  the  Water  Rail  endnres  our  sharpest  sea- 
sons. They  agree  in  their  avrrsion  to  flight; 
and  the  legs,  which  are  remarkably  long  for 
the.size  of  the  bird,  hang  down  whilst  they  are 
on  the  wing;  they  tmst  their  safety  to  tbeit 
swiftness  of  foot,  and  seldom  are  sprung^  a 
second  time  but  with  great  diflTiculty.  The 
Land  Rail  lays  from  twelve  to  twenty  eggs,  of 
a  dull  white  color,  marked  with  a  few  yellow 
fpots;  notwithstanding  tliis  apparent  prolific- 
ness,  they  are  not  very  numerous  in  this  king- 
dom. Their  note  is  singular,  resembling  the 
vord  Crei  often  repeated.  They  are  in  greatest 
plrntv  in  .'Ir.^hscu,  where   Ihry  appear   about 
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edged  with  bay- color;  the  coverts  of  the  wiogi 
are  of  the  same  color,  but  not  spotted ;  the  tail 
is  short,  and  of  a  deep  bay;  the  bellj  white; 
the  legs  ash-colored. 


Ckllloula     cbloropuv.     G. 

froDte  fttUa,  armillis  ra. 

bris,  cofpore  nigricAnte, 

crisso  albo.    Lath.   Ind. 

am.  770.  id.  S>/i.  f .  258. 
La  PomleUe  d'eaa.  Belon  av. 

911. 
Ein  vaaserlieQ.    Gesner  av. 

501. 
Chloropu     major     nostra. 

jUdr.  mv.  iii.  177. 
CoflUMMi      Watff>r.hen,      or 

Moor.heD.  9Vil.  om.  312. 
RM  $yn.  av,  lis. 
GaJlioula,   la  puule   d*eao. 


Briison  av.  ^l.  3.  Tab.  1.  3.  CoMi:jioi'» 

Hisi.d^ois.iin.  171.  Pi. 

EnL  877. 
Gallinella  aqoatica,  Ponm. 

none.  Zinan.  100. 
WaMerbennl.  Kram.  358. 
Rothblaessige  Kieine  Was. 

serhuhn.  Frisck,  II,  2C'9. 
Falica  chloropus.  Gm.  Lam* 

698. 
Urannkh,  191.  Scopoliy  No. 

153. 
Br.  Zool.  131.  L.  1.   Arci. 

Zool.  it.  199. 


1.  HE  male  of  this  species  weighs  about  fif-  Descri;u'on 
teeu  ounces;  its  len^h  to  the  end  of  the  tail  is 
fourteen  inches;  the  breadth  twenty-two.  The 
erown  of  the  head,  hind  part  of  the  neck,  the 
back,  and  coverts  of  the  wings,  are  of  a  fine, 
but  very  deep  olive  green;  the  under  side  of 
fhe  body  cinereous ;  the  chin  and  belly  mottled 
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with  white;  the  quil  feathers  and  tail  dnsky; 
the  exterior  side  of  the  first  primary  feather, 
and  the  ridge  of  the  wings  white;  the  Tent 
black :  the  feathers  just  beneath  the  tail  white ; 
the  legs  dusky  green.  The  colors  of  the  plu- 
mage in  the  female,  are  much  less  brilliant 
than  those  of  the  male;  in  size  it  is  also  inferior. 
Mr.  Ifillifg/ihy  in  his  description  takes  no  notice 
of  the  beautiful  olive  gloss  of  the  plumage  of 
these  birds;  nor  that  the  bill  of  the  male 
assumes  a  fuller  and  brighter  red  in  the  court- 
ing season. 

It  gets  its  food  on  grassy  banks,  and  borders 
iiear  fresh  waters,  and  in  the  very  waters,  if 
they  be  weedy.     It  builds  upon  low  trees  and 
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comiects  the  cloven  footed  aquatics  M-ith  the 
next  tribe,  the  fin-toed. 

In  the  days  of  moated  houses,  they  were 
rery  frequent  about  the  moats.  They  possibly 
might  be  domesticated,  for  a  pair  in  my 
jprounds  never  failed  appearing,  M^hen  I  called 
my  ducks  to  feed,  and  partook  before  me  of 
the  com. 


GR£  Y  FHALAROPE.    Clais  n- 


Sect.  II,    FIN-FOOTED  BIRDS. 

(JENUS  XI.    PHALAROPE. 

Bill  strait  and  slender. 

NosTRtLs  minute. 

Boot  and  lbos  like  the  Sandpiper. 

Toes  funushed  with  scalloped  membranes. 

I.  Greg.        PhaUropuslobalus.Ph.ciiie-  Phil.  Tram.  Vol,  50,  253, 
_ rpi}.c(cruleBCi-ns  subtusaL         2'ab.  6. 

bus,  lei;trici but  alarum  re.  LePhalarope.Brifjonati.Ti, 
iniKibus  Hclricibusqve  uU         13,  /iii/,  d'OM.  Tiii.  338. 

gricanlibus,  marijinedDe.  Tringa  Labala.    Qnt.  IA». 
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head  cOTered  with  a  patch  of  a  dusky  hue, 
spotted  with  white  and  a  pale  reddish  brown ; 
the  rest  of  the  head,  and  whole  under  part  of 
the  neck  and  body,  are  white;  the  upper  part 
of  the  neck  of  a  light  grey:  the  lack  and 
ramp  a  deep  dove  color,  marked  with  dusky 
spots;  the  edges  of  the  scapulars  are  dull  yellow; 
the  coverts  dusky;  the  lower  or  larger  tipt  and 
edged  with  white;  the  eight  first  quil  feathers 
dusky;  the  shafts  white;  the  lower  part  of  the 
interior  ^ide  white;  the  smaller  quil  feathen 
are  tipt  with  white;  the  wings  when  cKsed, 
reach  beyond  the  tail;. the  feathers  on  the  back 
are  ^ther  wholly  grey  or  black,  edged  on  each 
side  with  a  pale  red;  the  tail  is  dusky,  edged 
with  ash-color;  the  legs  are  of  a  lead  color ;  the 
toes  extremely  singular,  being  edged  with  scol- 
loped membranes  like  the  coot;  four  scollops 
on  the  exterior  toe,  two  on  the  middle,  and  the 
same  on  the  interior;  each  finely  serrated  on 
their  edges. 

This  bird  was  shot  in  York^shive^  and  com- 
mumcated  to  us  by  Mr,  Edxoards. 
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PbklaTopus  bypetboreiH.  I'li. 
rincnui,  labtin  uropjgio 
fjtcia(|ue    altram     albit, 

'  pector«  cjuereo,  Colli  )■(•■- 
ribiis  ferruftioeis.  {Mas.) 
Itotk.  Ind,  orn.  775.  id. 

Mr.  Johnton't  small  cIovpii. 

rv(»ledGall.m/.o/-n.3M. 
Ra^'i  collt^cliun  of  En^tiik 

word*,  he,  p.  92. 
Fhalaropnicloercu!.  LePha- 


l>rope  Fi-iidre.    Britton 

uo.  ti.  1 5.  liitt.d'oU.  niii. 

241. 
Larus  liJipcs  aller  n63(ras. 

Rnii  $gn.  aj}.  133. 
Click    coof-rootrd    'I'ringa 

(ma/e)  Edx.  143.    Red 

cuot.f'ioli'd  Tringa  (fe. 

male)  id.  149. 
Tringa    hrperborea.      Gm, 

Lin.  675. 
Ant.  Zool.  ii.  903. 


n-t.riiitii^n  1-  ^IS  fipeciei  vas  shot  on  tlie  banks  pf  a  fresh 
^vate^  pool  on  the  isle  o(  Slronza,  May  1769. 
It  19  of  the  size  of  the  Purre.  The  bill  is  an 
inch  long,  black,  very  slender,  and  strait  almost 
to  the  end  which  bends  downwards;  the  crown 
of  the  head,  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  and  the 
coverts  of  the  wings,  are  of  a  deep  lead  color ; 
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the  tail  short,  cinereous;   the  legs  and  feet 
UacL 

Mr.  Bwf  saw  this  species  at  Brignal  in  York^ 
shire;  Mr.  Edwards  received  the  same  kind 
from  North  America,  being  common  to  ^e 
North  of  Eun^  and  America. 


« 


COMMON  COOT.      CiAii  11. 


GENUS  XII.    COOT. 

Bill  short  and  thick,  with  a  callus  eiteadinp 

up  the  forehead. 
KostBiLs  narrow  and  pervious. 
ToBs  famished  with  broad  scalloped  raem- 

branes. 

1.  C'dmmoii, Ftilica atra.  F.  fronle  incar.  Jig-^-  Hitt.ttoit.jili.ill, 

naU,  armillis  Inteis,  cor.  PI.  Enl.  1S7. 

porenigricaDle.IritfA./ni/.  Folaita,  o  Polon.     Zttion. 

cm.  777.  id.  S^n.  t.  275.  108. 

id.  Sup.  i.  359.  id.  Sap.  Rohr.hennl,  Blasil.  Kram, 

ii.  Si9.  367. 

La  Poulle  d'eau.  Belon  av.  Weisbltessig^  grosse  Wa». 

181.  ser.huhn.  Fritch,  ii.tOS. 
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black ;  the  legs  are  of  a  yellowish  green;  aboTe 
the  knee  is  a  yellow  spot. 

Coots  frequent  lakes  and  still  riTers;  they 
make  their  nest  among  the  rushes^  with  grass, 
reecis,  &c.  floating  on  the  water,  so  as  to  rise 
and  fall  with  it.     They  lay  five  or  six  large 
^g*»  of  ^  dirty  whitish  hue,  sprinkled  all  oyer 
with  minute  deep  rust-color  spots;  and  we 
haye  been  credibly  informed  that  they  will 
sometimes  lay  fourteen  and  more.   The  young 
when  just  hatched  are  yery  deformed,  and  the 
head  mixed  with  a  red  coarse  down.  In  winter 
they  cittn  repair  to  the  sea;  we  haye  seen  the 
channel  near  Soufhampton  coyered  with  them ; 
thej  are  often  brought  to  that  market,  where 
tiiey  are  exposed  to  sale,  without  their  fea- 
thers, and  scalded  like  pigs.    We  once  saw  at 
SpaUUng^  in  Lincolnshire,  a  Coot  shot  near  that 
place  which  was  white,  except  a  few  of  the 
feathers  in  the  wings,  and  about  the  head. 


1» 


GREAT  COOT. 


Clku  II. 


S    GfMt.  Fulicft  ■(arrima.  F>  froote  Fnlick  fuHginosi.  Scopol/, 

alba,  anoilUs  rubrii,  cor.  lOO. 

ponBigncmot*,  LathJnd.  Greater  Coot  Wit.  om.S90. 

M-s.  778.  id.  Syn.  t.  277.  La  grand  fonlque  on  la  Ha. 

Beton.tB>,  18S.  croule.  fintionini.vi.  38. 

Falica  aterrima.  Gm.  Lin.  Hiit.  ito($.  TtiL  SSO. 

705. 

J.  HIS  species  differs  From  the  preceding  only 
in  its  fupertornie,  wid  the  exquisite  blackness 
of  the  plamage. 
Dtscorered  in  Lancashire  and  in  Scotland. 
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GENUS  XIII 


Bill  tlrMg,  strait,  sharp 
Tail,  none. 

Legs  flat,  thin,  and  serrated  behind  with  ft 
double  row  of  notches. 


F^reps  crisUtu*.  P.  fascas 
nbtnt  albos,  capite  info 
tiMido  eolUri  ni^ro,  ra- 
ip^lhf  fccoodsriU  alhis. 
(aduiia  avis.)  LtUh.  ttuL 
orm.  780.  id.  S^m,  t.  Ml. 

P.  tocu  fnbftos  mlbis,  got. 
tire  fascicmlo  plamoso 
tatrioqoe  longiore,  rrmi^i. 
bos  secondariis  ilbi<.  (oni 
bkmnU.)  Lmh.  Imd.  orm. 
780.  id.  S$m.  i.  M3. 

Graod  PloDgeoo  «ie  riTiere. 
Belon  ao,  178. 

tKKdiel.  Gftner  mr.  138. 

Jldf.  mv.  ui.  104. 

Afis  pugnaz  Sts.  Aldr.  169. 

Greater  crestetl  and  horned 
DoQckcr.  ^/.  orn.  3  K). 

Atlueolorcd  f^oon  of  Dr. 
Brawtij  ibid.  RaHsym.  mv. 
194. 


PloiCs  hist.  Staff.  «9.  tab.  1.  C/  r^ 
^.  crestid. 

The  Cargoose.    Ckrfer#s 

rx.  107. 
Pet.  Gaz,  \.  tab.  4XJig.  11. 
CoWmbus   crtstatas.     Gm. 

Urn.  580. 
Scopolij  No.  &9. 
fViaiii.  .S'l/^c.  f/i.  151. 
Le  Grebe  hope.  Brisfon  av» 

▼i.  38.  tab.  4.  Af.  vi.  45. 

tab.  5.  Jig.  I.  Uimt,  d*ai$. 

Tiii.  233.  PL  Enl,  941. 
SiDer:;o,  Fisolo  marino.  Z£- 

iran.  107. 
DoH  s  Topped  og  IlaUkr^. 

Ted  D^kker,  Topped  liar 

Skiccre.  Brunnich,  135. 
Gf-hoeriifer  Scehabn,  Noe. 

rike.  Fritch^  ii.  183. 
Br.  Zoid.  132.  Arct.  Zoo!. 

ii.208. 


*  The  grebt'S  and  diTers  are  placed  in  the  same  geoos^ 
2  R 
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I 


1  This  specice  weighs  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
Its  length  is  twenty-one  inchei;  the  breadth 
thirty.     The  bill  is  two  inches  and  a  quarter 
long;  red  al  the  haacj  black  at  the  point:  be- 
tween the  bill  and  the  eyes  is  a  stripe  of  black 
naked  skin;  the  iriJes  are  of  a  fine  pale  red; 
the  tongue  in  a  third-part  shorter  than  the  bill, 
slender,  hard  at  the  end,  and  a  little  divided; 
on  the  head  is  a  large  dusky  crest,  separated 
ii)  the  mithile.  The  cheeks  and  throat  are  sup- 
roundeil  with  a  long  pendent  ruff,  of  a  bright 
tawny  cohir,  edged  with  black;  the  chin  is 
white;  from  rhe  bill  to  the  eye  it  a  black  line, 
and  above  thut  a  while  one;  the  hind  part  of 
the  tieck.and  the  back  are  of  a  sooty  hue;  the 
rump,  for  it  wants  3  tail,  is  covered  \vith  long^ 
soft  down.     The  covert  feathers  on  the  second 
and  third  joints  of  the  wing,  and  the  under 
coverts  are  white;  all  the  other  wing  feathers^ 
etcept  the  secondaries,  are  dusky,  those  being 
white;    the   breast  and  belly  are  of  a  most 

4.  e.  of  Culymhi,  by  R(>y  and  Linnttut;  but  lb<>  differeiica 
of 'h''  fi'et,  fnrbailt-  unr  Judirious  fricud,  M.  Brisson,  frora 
coiiiinuiug  ibem  togethsr;  whoai  sample  we  hare  fot. 


^^1  lowed. 


i 
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beautiful  silvery  white,  glossy  as  Battin;  the 
pluma^  under  the  wings  is  dusky,  blended 
with  tawny;  the  outside  or  the  leg^,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  feet  are  dusky ;  the  tuside  of  the 
legs,  and  the  toes  of  a  pale  green. 

These  birds  frequent  the  Alcrcs  o(  Skrops/iire 
aqd  Cheshire,  where  they  breed,  and  the  great 
East  Fen  in  Lmcotnthire,  where  they  are  called 
Gaiittts.  Their  skins  are  made  into  tippets, 
which  are  sold  at  as  high  a  priue  as  those  that 
come  from  Geneva. 

This  species  lays  four  ef^t^s,  white,  and  of 
the  size  of  those  of  a  pigeon ;  the  nest  u  formed 
of  the  roots  of  huchbean,  stalks  of  water  Hly, 
pond  weed,  and  water  violet,  floating  iude- 
pendent  among  the  reeds  and  flag^ ;  the  water 
penetrates  it,  and  the  bird  sits  and  hatches  the 
eggs  in  that  wet  coniiition;  the  neet  is  some- 
times blown  from  among  the  fl  igs  inlo  the 
middle  of  the  water:  in  these  circuiistAnces, 
the  fable  of  the  Ilalcijou'i  nest,  its  Jludivaga 
domus,  as  Stalius  expresses  it,  may  in  some 
meamre  be  vindicated. 

Flucliiagam  sic  sx\ie  doiDuni,  madiilosqae  ptnatri 
Halet/ime  dewrla  gemit;  cam  pignora  9ktus 
Auster,  et  algentes  rapnit  Tketit  infida  nidos. 

27(c&oirf.  Mb.  U-  SCO. 
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It  is  a  careful  nurse  of  its  yoiitig-.  being  olt- 
aerved  to  feed  tliem  most  ass'nhioiisly,  com** 
monly  wilh  small  eels;  aiiil  when  t'le  infant 
brood  are  tired,  will  carry  them  eillitr  on  its 
baclt  or  under  its  uin^s.  'I'his  bird  prejs  on 
fsh,  and  is  almost  peipelually  tiiviiijj;  it  doea 
hot  shew  much  more  than  the  head  abore 
water,  and  is  very  dtllicult  to  be  shot,  as  it 
darts  down  on  the  appearance  of  the  lest 
ganger.  It  is  never  seen  on  land;  and  though 
(Ibturbed  ever  so  often,  will  not  fly  farthef 
tlian  the  end  of  the  lake.  Its  skin  is  out  of 
Reason  about  Fi-bntart/,  losing  llien  its  bright 
color;  and  in  the  breeding  time  its  breast  is 
bare.  The  flesh  of  this  bird  is  excessively  rank ; 
but  the  fat  is  said  to  be  of  great  virtue  in 
rheumatic  pains,  cramps,  au;l  paralytic  con- 
fractions. 

A  grebe  taken  near  Holywell,  Woveinbci-\S\h 
1789,  was  little  less  than  my  Greater  crested 
Grebe.  On  the  head  was  a  dusky  crest  divided 
into  two  towards  the  end;  the  cheeks,  chin, 
and  wbole  under  side  were  silvery  white;  the 
upper,  and  part  of  the  wings  dusky,  the  latter 
crossed  by  a  single  band  of  white,  and  along 
the  ridge  was  a  broad  white  band;  the  tertiaU 
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wen  white;  under  ike  chin  the  frmlhctB  IbIU 
ipd  diTided  before;  the  biU  ilesh-colorcd;  the 
iridcf  bri^t  red;  the  legs  dw&y  * 


Podicepf  cristatas.  P.  fasciu  Greit^r    D^bchick.    £d!ar.  A. 

•obtat  albas  capite  Icvi  or.  56<>.  Jfr.  ^ 

■acola  alarum  alba.  (PiciL  Rati  fjfm.  or.  1^5. 

/«#  offavifi.)   Laik.  Imd,  Coljmbu',  le  Grebe.  Bru. 

^n.  781.  til.  5yii.  r.  283-  #o/i   ar.  vi.   54.    tab.  3. 

Coljmbus  major.  Gtiner  as.  ^fig,  I .    Ui$t,  itois,  viii. 

138»  ^27.  PI.  EmL  941. 

ulidr,  ^.  ill.  101.  Co!ycibu<i    orioator.     (?«. 

Greater  Looo,  or  Arsfoot.  Lin,^3.ScopoiijSo,\Ot- 

fFil.  orn.SSQ.  Br.  ZouL  133. 

X  HIS  differp  from  the  great  crested  grebe  in 
beii^  fl^tber  \en,  and  wanting  the  crest  atid 
raff.  The  sidet  of  the  neck  are  striped  down-  DacripUn 
wards  from  the  head  with  narrow  lines  of 
black  and  white;  in  other  respects  the  colors 
and  marks  agree  with  that  bird. 

Tins  specieiB  has  been  shot  on  liosterne  Mere 
in  Cheshire;  is  t^ather  scarce  in  England,  but 
IS  comnKNi  in  the  winter  time  on  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  where  they  appear  in  flocks  of  ten  or 
twelve;  and  are  killed  for  the  sake  of  their 

♦  Bfiiitn  alt>.  fi.  38.  Tab.  4.  1*/.  Eni.  044. 
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beautiful  skina.  The  under  side  of  them  brtiig 
drest  with  the  feathers  on,  are  made  into  mutt 
and  tippets;  each  bird  tells  for  absut  fourteen 
shiltiDgB. 

1.  Eared.      Podiceps  aurUns.    P   fnsco.     Colyiabuj     loritut.      Lin.    ' 

nigricans  submsilbus,ca.         SyU.i'a.    HcopoU,  tio. 

pilenigr(i,auribuscrisuto         100. 

ttTTagineh.Lnth.lnd.orn,     NorvegU    Sar.Orre,    Soe> 

781.  td-.%n.  ».  4S5.                   Otre.    Bornhotmu   S^nt. 
£ami  dobchick.    Bdu.  as.         Hoenc.    htandit  riauM. 

98.  fg.  %                                  kitt.  BrttnHicK  1*1. 
Le  Grebe  a  Orei!|PS.     Bm.     Br.  Zooi.  133.   ^rc(.  SmT. 

looav.  tt.  64.  //w/.  (fo//.         ii.  ?08. 

ttii.  235. 

Oatriftion   J.  HE  length  of  this  species  to  the  rump  is  one 
foot;  the  extent  twenty-two  inches.     The  bill 
is  black,  slender,  and  very  slightly  recurvated  ; 
the   irides  crimson;    the  head  and    neck   are 
black;    the   throat  spotted    with    white;    the 
whole  upper  side  of  a  blackish  brown,  except 
the  ridge  of  the  wing  about  the  first  joint,  and 
the  secondary  feathers,  which  are  white;  the 
breast,  belly,  and  inner  coverts  of  the  wtngt 
are  white;  the  subaxillary  feathers,  and  some 
on  the  side  of  the  rutnp,  ferruginous;  behind    ^M 
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the  eyee,  on  each  side,  is  a  tnft  of  long'  looie 
nut-colored  feathers,  hanging  backwarde;  the 
legs  are  of  a  dusky  g;reen, 

These  birds  inhabit  the  fens  near  Spalding, 
where  they  breed.  I  have  seen  both  male  and 
female,  but  could  not  observe  any  external 
dtSerence.  They  make  th^ir  nest  not  unlike 
that  of  the  Crested  grebe,  and  lay  four  or  five 
small  white  eggs. 


Podinpa  obicurua.  P.  fa<tt:a.  Tbe  black  and 
nigrJcftns,  subius  albiis, 
nacala  utrJuqup  it>t«r  to%. 
trum  et  aculum,  Tnit%\n\. 
bu>  al«rum  r(>nitiiibii'<qiie 
inl  erme  di  U  ran  d  i  iM  < .  La/ A . 
hd.  om.  7»2.  id,  Si/n.  t. 


tse. 

Cotynbiu    obscunis. 
Lin.  503. 


Gm.     Bi 


Dob.  3.  ; 
chk-k.  Edw.av  S6.Jg.\. 
Colymbu*  tninur,  le  pelit 
Civbe.  Bnnonm.ri.iti. 
Hht  d'oit.  »iii.  332.  PL 
Bnl.  S43. 
Colymbus  nigricans?  Sco* 
pol.;  No.  lUl. 

<i"l.  133.  K.  I.  Arct. 
■I.  ii.  *i7. 


I.  HE  length  from  the  bill  to  the  rump  is  DetcriptiM 
eleven  inches;  the  extent  of  wings  twenty. 
The  bill  is  little  more  than  an  inch  long;  the 
crown  of  the  head,  and  whole  upper  side  of  the 
body  are  dusky;  the  inner  coverts,  the  ridge 
of  the    wing,   and    the    middle  quil  feathers 
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white :  the  rett  of  the  wiu^  dusky  :  a  bare  shin 
of  a  fine  red  color  joius  the  bill  to  the  eye;  the 
whole  unilevsiiie  from  the  breast  to  the  rump 
IB  a  Bilvery  white;  on  the  thighs  are  a  few 
black  spots,  li]  Botne  the  whole  neck  is  ash- 
colored  ;  probably  they  might  have  been  young' 
birds,  or  different  in  sex.  liibabits  the  fens  of 
Liucoliisliire. 


amcLlI  Ooucker,  Loon,  of 
Arsfoot.  WU.  oru.  340. 


Grebe  de  Rivitre, 


Padic.psmiiior.P.fu!TO.fua. 

ciiK,<'<)rporositliluii]>BcuIii 

remigum  nmpygioque  iit- 

fiino  albo-argenCtis,  collo 

sub(iiagri<^eo.fDlTo.  Lath. 

Ind.  orn.  784.  id.  Si/u.  t.         Cnslagneuit.  BrUton  an, 

280.  Ti.  59.    UM.  ffoit,  \\t\, 

Ije  CusUgncui,  oa  Zoucet.         31t.  PI.  Enl.  9U5. 

Bclonnv.  177.  Colymbus  minor.  Gm.  tAn,' 

MefRuluj    dunalilis    (Due.         591. 

chelin,  Ariufuss).  Getner 

av.  l-ll, 
1'rapa>i)roU3rzauulu,Piom- 

bio.  Jldr.  av.  iil.  105. 
Didapper,  Dipp«r,  Dobchiok , 


Kleiner  Se^habn,  or 
rike.   Frisck,  \l.  18' 
J-'iTiifi.  Suec.  »p.  162. 
Br.  Zool.  134. 


I 


Detcription  J/HE  weight  of  this  species  is  from  six  to 
seven  oances.  The  length  to  the  rump  ten 
inches;  to  the  end  of  the  toes  thirteen;  th« 


I        •  inch 


J 
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tvndlh  MXteen.  The  head  if  thick  set  with 
feathers,  those  on  the  cheeks,  in  <dd  birds,  are 
of  a  bright  bay :  the  top  of  the  head,  and  whole 
upper  side  of  the  body,  the  neck  and  breast, 
are  of  a  deep  brown,  tinged  with  red;  the 
greater  qail-feathers  dusky ;  the  interior  webs 
of  the  lesser  white ;  the  belly  is  ashnrolored, 
■used  with  a  siWery  white,  and  some  red;  the 
l^s  are  of  a  dirty  green.  The  wings  of  this 
qpecies,  as  of  all  the  tribe,  are  small,  and  the 
legs  placed  far  behind ;  so  that  they  walk  with 
great  difficnlty,  and  very  seldom  fly.  They 
trust  their  safety  to  diving,  which  they  do 
with  great  swiftness,  and  continue  long  under 
water.  Their  food  is  fish,  and  water  plants. 
This  bird  is  found  in  riyers,  and  other  fresh 
waters;  it  forms  its  nest  near  their  banks,  in 
tiie  water;  but  without  any  fastening,  so  that 
it  rises  and  falls  as  that  does.  To  make  its  nest 
it  edleds  au  amazing  quantity  of  grass,  water- 
plairts^  Ac  It  lays  fire  or  six  white  eggs,  and 
always  coTcrs  them  when  it  quits  the  nest.  It 
should  seem  wonderful  how  thev  are  hatched, 
as  the  water  rises  through  the  nest,  and  keeps 
theni  wet ;  but  the  natural  warmth  of  the  birif 
Wnging  on  a  fermentstioo  in  the  yegetablef, 

9  % 
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which  are  full  a  foot  thick,  makfa  a  hot  bed 
fit  for  the  purposr. 


9.  Black       Podiceps  hebridicw.  P.  ni.  w.  iOi. 

cAtn,                  gTiCBDs,gulaDigra,ji)giilu  Coljmbai  hebrldlcat.  Gm. 

ftnugiatQ,  BbdoniDe  ci.  Lin,  5S4. 

■Mreoargenleovario.LofA,  Soatrbj/.  Br,  Mite.  Tai, 

Ind,  orn.  785.  id.  Sjfit.  70. 

Grebe  with  a  black  chin.  Fore  part  of  the 
neck  ferrugiDovs;  bind  part  mixed  with  duiky. 
Belly  cinereous  and  silver  intermixed.  Rather 
larger  than  the  last. 

Inhabits  Tiree,  one  of  the  Hebrides. 
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1786,  four  of  these  very  rare  birds  were  taken 
on  the  eouthern  coasts  of  the  kingdom.  Of 
these  he  gives  the  following  minute  descrip- 
tion. 

"  Length  eighteen  inches;  bill  nearly  two  Dfscripiio 
inches  long ;  eldei  of  the  base  of  both  mandibles 
for  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  of  a  fine  orange 
yellow,  the  rest  black  ;  lore  brown  or  blacliish ; 
irides  fine  orange  red;  the  crown  and  sides  of 
the  head  above  the  eyes  nearly  black,  and  the 
feathers  a  little  elongated  ;  the  hind  part  of  the 
neck,  the  back,  and  wings,  dark  brown;  six  of 
the  middle  secondaries  white,  a  little  mottled 
with  dusky  at  the  tips;  the  two  or  three  next 
outward  ones  more  or  less  white  near  the  tips 
and  inner  webs ;  the  chin,  sides  under  the  eyes, 
and  fore  part  of  the  neck,  for  above  half  an 
inch,  pale  ash-color;  the  rest  of  the  neck  fer- 
rngioous  chesnut,  mottled  with  dusky;  from 
thence  to  the  vent  while,  like  aatin,  mottled 
on  the  sides  with  dusky  irregular  spots;  legs 
black."]  Ed. 
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y.  Sclaso.     [Podiceps  coniulua.   0.    P.     CoTjmlius 


crisiatus,  collo  siibluB  cas- 

minor.    Rati  syn. 

p.  igg. 

taneo,  capile  colloque  su- 

l.,cprtilCirel>i'eorn 

a.  Bris. 

premo      nigro.vtrescenti- 

ton  av.    1\.    ao. 

Hist. 

bus,  fasciculu  pone  uculos 

itiiii.  fiii.  137. 

aurantio.ruresceiitp.  Lath. 

Gfpbe  d<-  l'i:MlaTo 

nip.  Pi. 

End.  orn.  783.  id.  Sffii.  v. 

Enl.  404.  f.  «. 

288.  v«r.  A. 

Muntasii  orn.  did. 

\  J.  HIS  species  was  rescued  liy  Mr.  .Montaga^ 

'  from  the  hanJs  ofa  fisliermau  at  Truro,  Ui  the 

f  year  1796,  of  which  he  gives  the  following 

^  ample  desciiptioii. 

Deta-'i'tion      "  The  leiiglli  of  Hiia  bird  ie  thirteen  inches 
and  a  hiilf;  its  extent  twenty-lwo  inches,  'ihe 
bill,  near  an  inch  louir,  is  dusliT,  lighter  at  the 
base  of  the  upper  mandible,  ami  inclining  to     ■ 
u  pinU,  the  tip  hurn-colur;  lore  crimson;  iridea    9 

^^L  the  same,  but  round  the  pupil  is  a  circle  of     B 

^^H  white,  and  the  exterior  edge  of  the  iris  is  nearly    fl 

^^  white.     The  head  is  greatly  enlarged  by  the 

feathers;  those  on  the  top  are  black,  tinged 
with  dark  green;  the  checks  and  throat  the 
same;  the  feathers  very  long,  forming  a  sort 
of  ruff;  from  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible 
originates  a  broad  bar  of  dull  orange  yellow. 
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that  passes  through  the  eye  to  the  hind-head, 
growing  gradually  broader:  these  form  a  tuft 
on -each  side,  and  are -somewhat  erectable,  ap- 
pearing like  ears;  the  forehead  dusky  ferru- 
ginous; the  back  of  the  neck  and  upper  part 
of  the  back  dark  brown,  dashed  with  ferrugi- 
nous; the  back,  scapulars  and  runoip,  dusky, 
faintly  edged  with  cinereous;  the  wing  covertly 
and  twelve  first  quil  feathers  brown;  the  thir« 
teenth  white  on  the  inner  web;  the  eleyei^  next 
all  white,  except  the  last,  which  is  brown  OD 
the  outer  web;  the  chin  is  black,  a  little  mot- 
tled with  white;  the  under  part  of  the  neck, 
and  .upper  breast  running  far  bchihd,  and  down 
ttBder  tiie  wings,  bright  ferruginous  chesnut; 
the  rest  of  the  under  parts  glossy  satin  white; 
the  back  part  of  the  tliighs  ferruginous  brown; 
legs  dusky  on  the  outside,  pale  on  the  inside; 
toes  pale  down  tlieir  middle,  dusky  at  the 
edges/']  Ed. 


SCOOPING  AVOSET.    Class  II. 


.Section  III.  WEB-FOOTED  BIRDS. 
GENUS  XIV.     AVOSET. 


Bill  long,  aleiider,  very  thin,  depressed,  bend- 
ing upwards. 
Nostrils  narrow,  pervious. 
Tongue  short. 
Legs  very  long. 
Toe  back  very  small. 


1.  Scooping.  RecurTirostra  avo§ot(a.    R. 
a] bo  nigroqiie  varia.  Lath. 
^_  Ind.  orn.  786.  id.  .Sj/n.  t. 

^^H  3D3.  ill.  Sup.  i.  263. 

^^^P  Recurtiroslra,    Gesner  at. 

^^ 

ATOSctta,  Bpccostorlo,  Bee. 
corodia,    Spiiixago   d'at-'-. 
qua.  Mdr.  un.  iji.  114. 
mtor/t.  321. 
Rati  si/n.  av.  117. 
The  Scooper.    Charlton  ex. 

102. 
The  crooked    Bill.     Dale's 
hitl.  Harwich,  402. 


PloU'shitt.  Staff.  Ml. 
Avosi  Ita,  L'ATocelte.  Brix. 

son  av.  vi.  538.  Tab.  47. 

^g.  2.    Hilt,  d'oii.  Tiii. 

458.  PL  Enl.  353. 
KniDibscbDabt.  Kram.  348. 
RecurviroslraATOse«a.G»fi. 

Lin.  693.     Scopoli,  No. 

128. 
Sharflacka, 

Suec.  tp.  191. 
DanisK\yde,LovTug],FoTlL.   ■ 

ctTt  lUgnspoTe.  Br.  188. 
Br.  Zoo/.  134.   ArU,  2ool, 

W.  213. 


jtVn  Avoset  that  we  shot  weighed  thirteen 
Utcription  ouiices.     Its  lengtli  to  the  end  of  the  tail  was 
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eighteen  inches,  to  that  of  the  toes  twenty-two : 
the  breadth  thirty.  This  bird  may  at  otice  be 
distinguished  from  all  others,  by  the  singular 
form  of  its  bill ;  which  is  three  inches  and  a  half 
long,  slender,  compressed,  very  thin,  flexible, 
and  of  a  substance  like  whalebone:  and  con- 
trary to  the  bills  of  other  birds,  is  turned  up  for 
nearly  half  its  length.  The  nostrils  are  narrow 
and  pervious;  the  tongue  short,  the  head  very 
round:  that,  and  half  the  hind  part  of  the 
neck  black :  but  above  and  beneath  each  eye 
is  a  small  white  spot;  the  cheeks,  and  whole 
under  side  of  the  body  from  chin  to  tail,  is  of 
a  pare  white;  the  back,  exterior  scapular  fea- 
thers, the  coverts  on  the  ridge  of  the  wings, 
and  some  of  the  lesser  quil  feathers,  are  of  the 
same  color;  the  other  coverts,  and  the  exterior" 
sides  and  ends  of  the  greater  quil  feathers,  are 
black;  the  tail  consists  of  twelve  white  fea- 
thers; the  legs  are  very  long,  of  a  fine  pale 
blue  color,  and  naked  far  above  the  knees;  the 
webs  dusky,  and  deeply  indented;  the  back 
toe  extremely  small. 

These  birds  are  frequent  in  the  winter  on 
the  shores  of  this  kingdom;  in  Ghuceslershire, 
at  the  Severn's  Mouth;  and  sometimes  on  the 
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lake**  of  Skn^kire.  We  haw  wtrn  thett-  in 
counderaMe  nambers  in  the  breediag  WMien 
netr  Fossdike  Wash  in  LiKn}lnsfirrr.  Idlie  th» 
Lftpwing,  when  dirtnrbed,  thej  flew  over  our 
hesdi,  carryings  their  neeki  and  long'  I*^ 
quite  extended,  and  maltio^  a  shrHl  noiwr 
(TwiV)  twice  repeated,  during  the  wholt  litde. 
The  conntry  people,  for  tfaii  reasMi,  call  them 
Yelpers,  and  fometiaiM  ditUoguish  th«a  by 
the  name  of  Picariai.  They  feed  on  wcMroH 
and  iaaectf  that  they  Moop  with  their  biUs'oat 
of  the  land;  their  aearch  after  foodiafrcquentl/ 
to  be  difceraed  on  onr  ihores  by  alternate  semi- 
circular markf  in  the  sand,  wMch  riitftr  their 
progre*.  They  lay  two  eggi  about  the  siu- 
of  thoae  of  a  pigieon,  white  tir^^  with  greeni 
and  mailied  with  large  black  spots. 
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GENUS  XV.    AUK. 

Bill  strong,  thicks  compressed. 

Nostrils  linear ;  placed  near  the  edj^e  of  tht    . 

mandible. 
ToifttUE  alteost  as  long  as  the  bill. 
ToBs,  no  back  toe. 

Aica  ImpeDnis.    A.   rostro  Brisson  av.  ti.  85*    Tab,  1.  Greai^ 

€ompTesfo.ancipiti    sulca-  7.  Hist.  d*oit.  ix.393.  PL 

to,  macula  ovata  utrtnque  Enl,  367. 

ante  oculos.     Lath.  Ind,  Esorokitsok.*        Craniz^i 

cm.  791.  id.  Si/n.  ?.  31 1.  Greenl,  i.  82. 

Goirfag^l.  Clutii  exot.  367.  AIca  impeDuis.     Gm.  Lin. 

Peogmo.     fVormiij  300.  550. 

fVtl.  om.  323.  Faun.  Suec.  sp.  140. 

AaUtjfm.  av.  119.  hlandit    Gjr.r  Gejrfiigl. 

Bdw.  av.  147.  Norvegii  Fittrt,  Aiigle* 

MariinU  vog.  8t.  Kilda.  27,  maage^  Penguin,  Brille. 

AfiSy  Gare  dicta.  Sib.  Scot.  fugl.  Brunnich^  105. 

iii.  22.  Br.  Zo(j/.  1 36.  Arct.  Zoo!. 

A'Ict  ttiajor Je  grand  Pingoiu.  ii.  220. 
I 

According  to  Mr.  Martin,  this  wrd 

breeds  on  the  isle  of  St.  Kilda;  appearing  the^e 
ilkt  be^imding  of  May,  and  retiring  the  roijjidle 
of  June.    It  lays  one  tgg,  >i^hich  is  six  lAchei 

*  Or  litfle  wing,  -^ 


N 


Descriptii 


140 


GREAT  AUK. 


Class  II. 


long,  of  a  while  color;  8ome  are  irregularly 
marked  with  purplish  lines  crossing  each  other, 
others  blotched  with  black  an(l  ferruginous 
about  the  tliicker  end:  if  the  egg  is  taken 
away,  it  witt  not  lay  another  that  season.  A 
late  writer*  informs  us,  that  it  does  not  visit 
that  island  annually,  but  sometimes  keeps 
away  for  several  years  together,  and  adds,  that 
it  lays  ite  egg  close  to  the  sea-mark :  being  in- 
capable, by  reason  of  the  shortness  of  Its  wings, 
to  mount  higher. 
"  The  length  of  this  bird,  to  the  end  of  its 
toes,  is  three  feet ;  that  of  the  bill,  to  the  corner 
of  the  mouth,  four  inches  and  a  quarter;  part 
of  the  upper  mandible  is  covered  with  short, 
black,  velvet-like  feathers;  it  Is  very  strong, 
compressed  and  marked  with  several  furrows 
that  tally  both  above  and  below;  between  the 
eyes  and  the  bill  on  each  side  is  a  large  white 
spot;  the  rest  of  the  head,  the  neck,  back,  tail, 
and  wings,  are  of  a  glossy  black;  the  tips  of 
the  lesser  quil  feathers  white;  the  whole  under 
side  of  the  body  white;  the  legs  black.  The 
win^s  are  eo  small,  as  to  be  useless  for  flight; 
the  length,  from  the  tip  of  the  longest  qail 
•  Ma<aula,/s  liitl.  St.  KilJa  p.  150- 


I 
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feathers  to  the  first  joint,  being  only  foar 
inches  and  a  quarter. 

This  bird  is  observed  by  seamen  never  to 
wander  beyond  soundings ;  and  according  to 
its  appearance  they  direct  their  measures,  be- 
ing then  assured  that  land  is  not  very  remote. 
Thus  the  modem  sailors  pay  respect  to  au- 
guries, in  the  same  manner  as  Aristophanes 
tells  us  those  of  Greece  did  above  two  thousand 
years  ago. 

Jvet.  609. 


From  birds,  in  sailing  men  instructions  take, 
Now  Ijre  in  port;  now  sail  and  profit  make. 


IIAZ08.-B)LL  AUK.    ClaisII. 


A  lea  ford  a.  A.  rostro  salcis 

quatuor,    linea    utriuque 

alba  a  rostro  ad  oculos. 

(AvitaduUa.)  Lath.  Ind. 

orn.  793.  id.  Syit.  ».  3iU. 

id.  Sup.  i.  26t 
nazor-bill,    Auke,     Mure. 

mi.  orn.  345. 
Jtaii  sj/ft.  av.  119. 
The   Falk.     Martin't    roy. 

Si.  Kilda.  33. 
The  Marrot.  Sib.  kill.  Fife, 

4S. 
Eda.av.  SSS.jfj.  2. 
AlcB,  le  Pingoin.     Uritton 


nv.  *i.  Sg.  Tab.  8.  Jig.  i. 

Hm(.  rf-dM.  i>.  JJO.    P/, 

EnA  1003,  1004. 
Alta  lords.    Cjii.  Li'n.  dSI. 
Tord,    Tordmiile.       Faun. 

Saec.  »p,  139. 
Norcegis  Klub-Alke, 

Kljiupe,  Isla/tdis  Aulka, 

Klunibr,    KlimiburntTij, 

Gruentaiidis     Awactnh. 

Oanii   Alke.    lirunnic/i, 

100. 
Scn/io^',  No.  94. 
Br.  Zool.  130.  j*rrf.  Sooi. 
ii.Ml. 


Datriplii 


t  These  species  weigh  lweuty-t»o  ounces 
and  a  half.  The  length  is  about  eighteen 
inches;  Ihe  breadth  twenty-seven.  The  bill  is 
two  inches  long,  arched,  very  strong  and  sharp 
at  the  edgei ;  the  color  black  ;  the  upper  man- 
dible is  marked  with  four  transverse  grooves; 
the  lower  with  three,  the  widest  of  which  is  white, 
and  crosses  each  mandible.  The  inside  of  the 
mouth  is  of  a  fine  pale  yellow;  from  the  eye 
to  the  bill  is  a  line  of  white;  the  head, 
throat,  and  whole  upper  side  of  the  body,  are 


I 
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black ;  the  wings  of  the  same  color^  except  the 
tips  qf  the  lesicr  quil  feathers,  which  are  white : 
the  tail  consists  of  twelve  black  feathers,  and 
is  sharp  pointed ;  the  whole  under  side  of  the 
body  is  white ;  the  legs  black. 

These  birds,  in  company  with  the  Guillemot, 
iq»pei^  in  our  seas  the  beginning  of  February  ; 
bat  do  not  settle  on  their  breeding  places  till 
thiCy  begin  to  lay, about  the  beginning  oi May. 
They  inhabit  the  ledges  of  the  highest  rocks 
that  iiipend  over  the  sea,  where  they  form  a 
grotesque  appearance,  sitting  close  together, 
and  in  rows  one  above  the  other.     They  pro- 
perly lay  but  one  tgg  apiece,  of  an  extraordi- 
nary size  for  the  bulk  of  the  bird,  being  three 
inehes  long;  the  color  of  it  is  a  dead  white, 
irregularly  spotted  with  ferruginous  brown,  or 
most  elegantly  streaked  with  lines  crossing 
each  other  in  all  directions;  if  this  tgg  is  des- 
troyed, both  the  auk  and  guillemot  will  lay 
anotiier ;  if  that  is  taken,  then  a  third ;  they 
make  no  nest,  depositing  their  egg  on  the  bare 
iiock.;  andr  though  such  multitudes  lay  con- 
^pgofous^  by  a  wonderful  instinct  each  distin* 
giljuhes.  its  own.     It  is  also  matter  of  amaze- 
ment,, that  they  fix  their  egg  on  the  smooth 
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Tockt  with  so  exact  a  balance,  aa  to  secure  it 
from  rolling  off;  yet  should  it  be  removed,  aud 
then  attempted  to  be  replaced  by  the  human 
hand,  it  is  extremely  difiScult,  if  not  impoflsible, 
to  find  its  equilibrium. 

The  eg-gs  are  food  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coasts  they  frequent;  which  they  get  with 
great  hazard,  being  lowered  from  above  by 
ropes,  trusting  to  the  strength  of  their  compa- 
nions, whose  footing  is  often  80  unstable  that 
they  are  forced  down  the  precipice^  and  peridi 
together. 


A.  E*u./..      -^''■^  torSfl.  0.  Anislfo  1(bv1         Prlsjon  av.  *1.  95.  lab.  8. 
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chioj  and  throat,  are  white ;  in  all  other  respects 
it  3^668  with  the  former  species;  we  can  only 
obierfe,  that  this  was  shot  in  the  winter,  when 
the  common  sort  have  quitted  the  coasts. 

When  this  bird  was  killed,  it  was  observed 
to  Iiave  about  the  neck  abundance  of  lice,  re- 
sembling those  that  infest  the  human  kind^ 
only  they  were  spotted  with  yellow. 

The  Alca  BuUhica  of  Brifmikh,  No.  115,  a 
variety  in  all  respects  like  the  common  kind, 
only  the  under  side  of  the  neck  is  white,  is 
sometimes  found  on  our  coasts. 


IM 
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3.  Puffin. 


Alct  arctica.  A.  ruatro  codi. 
preno  .  aocipltl  tulcato 
mlcis  quBtuor,  oculorum 
orbita  tGiDporibusqii«  al- 
bis  palpebra  luptriure  (Di). 
cronUa.  L^h.  t*d.  orn. 
TItt.  id.  Sgn.  *.  314. 

PupbiDus  aoglicus.  Getner 
OP.  743. 

Pi£K  marina.    Aldr,  ao.  iii. 

n. 

Pnffio,  ConllerDeb,  &c.  fVH. 

orn.  325. 
Rail  s^n.  ao.  \10. 
Eda.  ae.  26%.  Jig.  1. 
The  BoiTger.  Marlin't  voy, 

St.  Kilda.  31. 


Fralercula,    fe    Macarenz, 
Britson.  av.  ri.  SI.  Tab. 

e.jig.  1.  tiut.  d-ou,  ix. 

368.     PI.  Enl.  srs. 
Caii  optiK.  97. 
Anas  afctica.  CluHi  Bxot. 

lUl. 
Alcaarctica.  Gm.Lin.  549. 
Faun.  Suec.  tp.  141. 
hlandi*.  4r  Nororg.  Lunde, 

Ah^  P»//^  Lund  Toller. 

Danit    Islan<lBk    Pape- 

goye,  Brutinich,  103. 
See.Papage7,or  See.Tauch. 

er.  Frkch,u.  IBS. 
fir.  %ool.  135.  Arct.  Zool. 
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red;  in  the  former  is  one  transverse  groove  or 
furrow,  in  the  Latter  three:  the  size  of  the  bills 
of  these  bints  vary  ;  these  of  Priestholm  Isle 
are  one  inch  and  three  quarters  long ;  and  the 
base  of  the  upper  mandible  one  inch  broad  ;  but 
in  the  birds  from  the  Isle  of  Man  these  propor- 
tions are  much  less.  The  nostrils  are  very  long 
and  narrow ;  commence  at  the  above-mentioned 
rim,  terminate  at  the  first  groove,  and  run  pa- 
rallel with  the  tower  edge  of  the  bill.  The 
irides  are  grey,  and  the  edges  of  the  eye-lids 
of  a  fine  c  rirason ;  on  the  upper  eyc-lid  is  a  sin- 
gular callous  substance,  grey,  and  of  a  trian- 
gular form;  the  crown  of  the  head,  the  whole 
upper  part  of  the  body,  tail,  and  covert  feathers 
i^the  wings,  are  black,  but  in  some  tlie  fea- 
iers  of  the  back  are  tinged  v.  ith  brown ;  the 
~qnil  feathers  are  of  a  dusky  hue.  The  cheeks 
are  white,  and  so  full  of  feathers  as  to  make 
the  head  appear  very  large  and  almost  round; 
the  chin  is  of  the  same  color,  bounded  on  each 
aide  by  a  broad  btd  of  grey;  from  the  corner 
of  each  eye  is  a  small  separation  of  the  feathers 
terminating  at  the  back  of  the  head.  The  ueck 
is  encircled  with  a  broad  collar  of  black;  but 
the  whole  lower  part  of  the  body  as  far  as  il 
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uilder  water  is  wliite,  which  is  a  circumstance 
ill  CDiunimi  witli  inoEt  oi'  this  genus.  The  tail 
is  black,  compyseJ  of  sixteen  feathers;  the  legs 
are  small,  ut'  ait  orange  color,  and  placed  sB  far 
behind  as  to  tlisqualify  the  bird  from  standing', 
except  quite  erect ;  resting  not  onlj  on  the  foot, 
but  the  whole  length  of  the  leg;  this  circum- 
stance attenils  every  one  of  the  genus,  but  not 
remarked  by  any  naturalist,  except  Wormius, 
who  has  figured  the  Penguin  with  great  pro- 
priety; this  makes  the  rise  of  the  puffin  from 
the  ground  very  difficult,  and  it  meets  with 
many  falls  before  it  gets  on  wing;  but  wheii 
that  is  eflFected,  few  birds  fly  longer  or 
stronger. 
Mmneri.  These  birds  frequent  the  casts  of  several 
parts  of  Great   Britain    and   Ireland;   but  no 

I where  in  greater  numbers  than  Priestkolm  fst^,* 

^^^  where  their  flocks  may  be  compared  to  swarms 

^^B  of  bees  for  multitude.     They  are  migratory; 

resort  to  the  island  annually  about  the  fifth  or 

tenth  of  April,  quit  it  (almost  to  a  bird)  and 

L return  twice  or  thrice  before  they  settle  iti 
burrow  and  prepare  for  ovation  and  incuba- 
tion.   They  begin  to  burrow  the  first  week  in 
•  Off  the  coast  of  Angteie^, 


OtiUi  ] 


May;  but  some  few  save  themsflvfs  that  trou-^ 
ble,  dislodge  tlie  rabbits  IVom  their  lioles,  and 
take  possession  of  them  till  their  departure 
from  the  isle.  Those  which  fnrm  their  own 
barrows,  are  Fit  that  time  ^o  intent  od  the  work 
as  to  suffer  themselves  to  lie  Ififeen  by  the  hand. 
This  task  t'allB  chiefly  to  the  share  of  the  males, 
for  on  dissection  ten  out  of  twelve  so  employed 
proved  of  that  sex.  The  males  also  assist  in 
incubation:  for  several  were  found  sitting'. 
The  first  jonng  are  hatched  llie  begiiining 
oiJidy,  the  old  ones  shew  vast  aficclian  to- 
wards tbem,  and  seem  lutaMy  insengible  of 
danger  in  the  breeding  season.  If  a  parent  ii 
taken  at  that  time,  and  suspended  by  the 
wings,  it  will  in  a  sort  of  despair  treat  itself 
mort  cruelly  by  biting  any  part  it  can  reach> 
and  when  it  is  loosed,  instead  of  escaping,  will 
often  resort  to  its  unfledged  young;  this  affec- 
tion ceases  at  the  stated  time  of  migration, 
which  is  most  punctually  about  the  eleventh 
of  August,  when  they  leave  such  young  as 
cannot  fly,  to  the  mercy  of  the  Peregrine  Fal- 
con, who  watches  the  mouths  of  the  holes  for 
the  appearance  of  the  little  deserted  puffins 
wkicb   forced  by   hunger   are   compelled  to 
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leave  their  burrows.  The  Rev.  Hugh  Davies, 
of  Beaumaris,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
much  of  this  account,  informed  roe  that  on  the 
twenty  third  of  August,  so  entire  was  the  mi- 
gration, that  neither  Puffin,  Razor-Bill,  Guil- 
lemot, or  Tern,  was  to  be  seen  there. 

I  must  add,  that  they  lay  only  one  egg, 
which  differs  much  in  forni;  some  have  one 
end  very  acute;  others  have  both  extremely 
obtuse;  all  are  white. 

Their  flesh  is  excessively  rank,  ae  they  feed 
on  sea  weeds  and  fish,  especially  Sprats;  but 
when  pickled  and  preserved  with  spices,  are 
admired  by  tliose  who  love  high  eating.  Dr. 
Caius  tells  us,  thai  in  his  days  the  church  al~ 
lowed  them  in  lent,  instead  of  fish;  he  also  ac- 
quaints us,  that  they  were  taken  by  means  of 
ferrets,  as  we  do  rabbits;  at  present  they  are 
either  dug  out,  or  drawn  from  their  burrows 
by  a  hooked  stick;  they  bite  extremely  hard, 
and  keep  such  hold  on  whatsoever  they  fasten, 
as  not  to  be  easily  disengaged.  Their  noise 
when  taken  is  very  disagreeable,  being  like 
the  efiurts  of  a  dumb  person  to  speak. 
Note  of  Sea  The  notes  of  all  the  sea  birds  are  extremely 
harsh  or  inharmonious;  we  have  often  rested 
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under  the  rocks  attentive  to  the  varioQi  sounds 
above  our  heads,  which,  mixed  with  the  solemn 
roar  of  the  waves  ewelling  into  and  retiring 
from  the  vaat  caverns  bencaih,  have  produced 
a  fine  effect.  The  sharp  voice  of  the  sea  gulls, 
the  frequent  chatter  of  the  guillemots,  the 
loud  note  of  the  auhs,  the  scream  of  the  herons, 
together  with  the  hoarse,  deep,  periodical 
croak  of  the  corvorantF,  w  hich  serves  as  a  base 
to  the  rest,  has  often  furnished  us  with  a  con- 
cert, which,  joined  with  the  wild  scenery  that 
•nrroundcd  us,  affbnlcd,  in  a  high  degree,  that 
ipecies  of  pleasure  which  ariEes  from  the  no- 
velty, and  we  may  say  gloomy  grandeur  of 
the  entertainment. 

The  winter  residence  of  this  genuR,  and  that 
of  the  guillemot,  is  but  imperfectly  known;  it 
is  probable  they  live  at  sea,  in  some  more  tem> 
perate  climate,  remote  from  land :  forming 
those  multitude  of  birds  that  navigators  ob- 
lerve  in  many  parts  of  the  ocean;  they  are 
always  found  there  at  certain  seasons,  retiring 
only  at  breeding  time ;  repairing  to  the 
Dortheru  latitudes;  and  during  that  period  are 
traced  as  near  the  Pole  as  navigators  have  pe- 
netrated. 
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During  wiuter  Razor-bills  and  PuffiiiB  fre- 
gilfnt  the  coast  of  Andalusia,  but  do  not  breed 
there. 


4.  LiUk.       A!ca  alle.  A. 


ro  Ixvi  CO. 

nicOiBbdumine  toto  subfus 
'  Mnlgumque      poslicaniDi 

fyucilius  albU,  ptilibu*  iij. 

gris.    Lath.  Ind.  orn,7B5. 

id.  Sgn.  Y.  ^"il. 
Holges  Martiu's  Spiizbcrg, 

86. 
Liltle  black  sod  whit?  DiTcr. 

mi.  orn.  343. 
MerguluiMelanoltiicos  ros. 

troar.ulo  brevi.   Rati  syn. 

av.  126. 
EdtD.  on.  Dl. 
Uri>  minor,  |e  patit  GuiIIp. 


mof.    Briiion  av.  vi.  73. 

Hist,  dois.n.  351. 
Alca  all«.  Gm.  Lin.  554. 
fuun.  Sucf.  sp.  142. 
/s/»nr/(>  tUlkiotn,  Ilatdir. 

dtll, iVorpcgM Sot  Koiige, 

Sopren  Jakob,  Perdrik- 

ker,    Pprsuper,  Boefizt, 

Borrefiicr,  Hys  Thomas. 

Fcroensibua        Fulkop. 

CrToen/andiiakpaliartok. 

limnnich,  106. 
Gunner  tab.  6. 
Br.  Zool.  237.   ^rc/.  Coo/. 

ii.  224. 


BtKTiption.  XHE  bird  our  descriptioa  was  taken  from 
was  taken  in  Lamashire;  its  bulk  was  not  su- 
perior to  that  of  a  blackbird.  The  bill  was  con- 
vex, short,  thick,  and  strong:  its  color  black; 
the  crown  of  the  head,  the  hind  part  of  the 
neck,  the  b^clt,  and  the  tail  black  ;  the  wingi 
the  same  color ;  but  the  tips  of  the  lesser  quil 
feathers  white;  the  inner  coverts  of  the  wingi 
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grey ;  the  cheelts,  throat,  and  whole  under  sids 
of  the  body  white ;  the  scapular  feathers  black 
and  white ;  the  legs  and  feet  covered  with  dirty 
greenish  white  scales;  the  webs  black. 

Mr,  Edwards  has  figured  a  bird  that  variei 
very  little  from  this;  and  has  added  another, 
which  he  imagines  differs  only  in  sex  ;  in  that,^ 
the  head  and  neck  are  wholly  black;  and  thif 
inner  coverts  of  the  wings  barred  with  a  dtrti 
white.  We  met  with  the  last  in  the  cabinet 
Doctor  David  Skene  at  Aberdeen  :  it  was  shot 
on  the  coast  northof  Slams  in  the  spring  of  tb^ 
year. 
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GENUS  XVI.  GUILLEMOT. 

Bill  slender,  strong,  pointed;  the  upper  man- 
dible Blightly  bending  towards  the  end; 
the  base  covered  with  soft  short  feathers. 

Nostrils  lodged  in  a  hollow  near  the  base. 

Tdngus  slender,  almost  the  length  of  tbe  bill. 

ToKs;  no  back  toe. 


l.Foolhh.    Ui 


i  Troile. 


J.  corpore  ni- 
abdotnineqiie 
ni*eo,  rtmigibus  secon. 
dariis  apice  albis.  Lntk. 
Ind.  orn.  796.  tJ.  Sj/n.ti. 
Sa9.  id.  Sap.  i.  265. 
GuHlem,  Guillemot,  Skoat, 
Kiddaw,    Sea.heu.    fVil. 


I.  Ml. 


.  140. 


The  Laty.  Martin's  voj/.  St. 

Kilda,  3i. 
£(/».  or.  Z59.Jig.  1. 
Uria,  le  Guillemot.  Brition 

or,  »i.  70.  tab.  6.  fg.  1. 


Hhi.  d\.ii.  is,  350.  PI. 

Enl.  903. 
Lommia.  N.  Cum.  Petr.  it. 

414. 
Culymbus  Troile.  Gm.  Lin. 

58S. 
Paun.  Suec.  tp,  149. 
hlandit  ff  Norvegit  Loin* 

vip,  Langitic,  LoEarifTie, 

Storfulg.  Brunnich,  108, 
Sea.Taube,  orGrDenlsodis. 

ch«r  Taucher.  Friich,  ii. 

185. 
Br.  Zool.  138.  H.  3.  Jrct. 

ZoqI.  ii.  339. 


Oticription.  -*■  HIS  Bpecies  weighs  twenty-four  oances ;  the 
length  is  seventeen  inches ;  the  breadth  twenty- 
•even  and  a  half.  Tbe  bill  is  three  inche«  lon^i 
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black,  strait,  and  sharp  pointed ;  near  the  end 
of  the  lower  mandible  is  a  small  process ;  the 
inside  of  the  month  yellow ;  the  feathers  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  bill  are  short,  and  soft  like 
teltet;  from  the  eye  to  the  hind  part  of  the 
head  is  a  small  division  of  the  feathers.  The 
head,  neck,  back,  wings,  and  tail  are  of  a  deep 
mouse  color ;  the  tips  of  the  lesser  quil  featheii 
white ;  the  whole  under  part  of  the  body  is  of 
a  pure  white ;  the  sides  under  the  wings  marked 
with  dusky  lines;  immediately  above  the 
thigiis  are  some  long  feathers  that  curl  oyer 
them.    The  legs  are  dusky. 

These  birds  are  found  in  amazing  numbers 
eo  tiie  high  clifis  on  several  of  our  coasts,  and 
appear  at  the  same  time  as  the  auk.  They  are 
very  simple,  for,  notwithstanding  they  are  shot 
at,  and  see  their  companions  killed  by  them^ 
they  will  not  quit  the  rock.  Like  the  auk, 
they  lay  only  one  egg,  which  is  very  large ; 
its  color  is  green,  but  of  various  shades,  from  a 
faint  to  a  full  sea-green,  more  or  less  8potte4 
and  streaked  with  black ;  we  have  rarely  known 
instances  of  its  being  perfectly  plain.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Law  of  Birsa  assures  me,  that  they  con^r 
tinuc  about  the  Ovknies  the  whole  wlijtef • 
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J.Ltuer.    frUTrailc?.  U.npnui.  UriaSnrlMg. 

gn,  nbtn  genii  ruciaqne  Itlandi*  Statnefur,  Svartba. 

■Israa  ilta.     LdfA.  JwC  knr. 

an.  797.  ttf.  ^jni.vL332.  Ringiuk.fi/-(fnntcA,No,110. 

Cat^Blns  tuoor.  Cm.  Lm.  Stopoli,  No.  103. 

5S5.  Br.  Z<M>^  138.  Jrct.  Zoot. 
ii.  «1. 

Denr^iirm  \[h£  weight  18 nineteen  ouncei:  the  leoi^th 
lixtecn  iocket :  the  breadth  twenty-ux.  The 
bill  two  inches  and  a  halFIong,  shaped  like  that 
of  the  preceding  species,  but  weaker.  The  top 
of  the  head,  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body, 
wings  and  tail  are  of  a  darker  color  than  the 
former;  the  cheeks,  throat,  and  all  the  lower 
ride  of  the  body  are  white ;  from  the  c 
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merable^  in  pursuit  of  sprats.  They  are  call^ 
there  Morrots:  they  all  retire  before  spring. 


XJria  Grylle.     U.    eorpore 

atro,   tectricibus    alarum 

albis.  Lath.  Ind.  orn.797. 

id.  Sifn.  ¥1.  33^. 
GreeDland-doTe,  or  Sea.tur. 

tie.  tVil.  orn.  326. 
RaU  $yn.  av.  1^1. 
Ray's  iiin.  183^  193. 
Feiste.  Crunner.  tab.  4. 
Turtar    maritimus     insule 

Bate.   Sib.  hist.  Fife,  4G. 
The  S<!raber.  Martinis  vol/. 

St.  Kilda.  33. 
Cajour,    Pjnan.     N.  Com. 

Petr.  U.4\S. 


Uria  minor  nigra,  le  petit  2.  Black. 

Guillemot  noir.   Brisson 

av,  x\.  76.  Hist,  d'ois.  ix. 

332.  PL  Enl.  917. 
Colymbus  Grjlle.  Chn.Lin. 

584. 
Faun.  Sruec,  sp.  148. 
Jslandis  Teista.    Norvegis 

Ti'iste.  Groenlandis  Sar*. 

pak.  Urunhichy  113. 
Groenlajidische        TAotfe. 

Frisch,  ii.  185.  ; 

Br.  Zool.  138.  II.  4.  Arct. 

Zool.  ii.  229. 


XHE  length  of  this  species  is  fourteen  lilchei;  Descriptl 
the  breadth  twenty-two.  The  bill  is  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  strait,  slender,  and  black ;  the 
inside  of  the  mouth  red ;  on  each  wing  is  a  large 
bed  of  white,  which  in  young  birds  is  spotted ; 
the  tips  of  the  lesser  quil  feathers,  and  the  in- 
ner coverts  of  the  wings,  are  white;  except 
these,  the  whole  plumage  is  black.  In  winter 
it  ii  said  to  change  to  white;  find  a  variety 
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fcpotted  with  black  and  white*  is  not  uncommon 
in  Scotland,  and  has  been  killed  in  Anglesey. 
The  tail  cotanBts  of  twelve  feathers:  the  legs 
ttre  red. 

This  bird  is  found  on  th^  Bass  isle  in  Scat* 
iands  in  the  isle  (>fSf.  J^ilda;  and.  aB  Mr.  Bay 
imagines*  tn  the  Farn  islands  off  the  coait  of 
Northumberland  J  we  have  also  seen  it  on  the 
rocks  of  Llandudno  in  Caernarvonshire,  and  on 
inlets  S.W.  oi Anglesey,  near  Uanddwyn,  where 
it  bxeeda.  Except  at  breedifag  time,  it  keeps 
Always  at  sea ;  and  is  very  difficult  to  be  shot, 
dlTing  at  the  flash  of  the  pan.  The  ffeUh  call 
this  bird  cas  gan  longwr,  or  the  saHor*!  hatred, 
from  a  notion  that  its  appearance  forebodes  a 
storm.     It  visits  Si.  Kilda's  in  March;  makes 
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GENUS  XVII.    DIVER. 

IftiLL  strong,  strslit,  pointed.    Upper  mandible 

longest ;  edges  of  each  bending  in. 
Nostrils  linear. 

TonrovE  pointed,  long,  serrated  near  the  hsM. 
Lbgs  thin  and  flat. 
Toes,  exterior  the  longest ;  back  toe  joined  to 

the  intjerior  by  a  small  membrane. 
Tail  short,  consisting  of  twenty  feathers. 

Coljnbiisglacialis.  C.  capite  Le  grand  PloogeoD  taclieid.  UNorthem, 

colloque     uigro.?io]aceo,  bn'sson  av,  ti.  IM.  Tab* 

fascia  gnlae  cervicisque  al.  1 1  .^g,  1 .  Hist.  (tois»  ?iU. 

ba  interrupta.  Laih.  Ind.  t58.  Pi.  Enl.  959. 

am.  799.  id.  Syn.  ?i.  337.  Coiymbus    glacialis.     Gm. 

Poftiaa's.  IViL  orn.  342.  Lin.  688. 

Jtati  syn.  av.  125.  Noroegis  Brusen.    Grocfu , 

Mergoi  maKimus  Farnensis,  /andrf  Tiulik.  Brunnkhy 

si?e  Arcticus.  Clusiiexoi.  orn.  134. 

102.  Grosse  IIaIb.Ente,   Meer. 

Coljmbos  maximus  stellatus  Ncering.FmcA,!!.  185.il. 

nostras.     Sib.  hisi.  Scot.  Br.  Zool.  1 39.  K.  2.  Jfxt. 

20.  Tab.  15.  Zool.  ii.  232. 

JL  HE  length  of  this  species  is  three  feet  6ye  Descr^fUom 
inches ;  its  breadth  four  fe^  eight.   The  bill  to 
fhe  comers  of  the  mouth  is  four  inches  long. 
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fchck  amd  Btrongly  formed.  The  head  and  neck 
Ase  of  a  deep  black ;  the  hind  part  of  the  latter 
M  marked  with  a  lar^e  semilunar  white  band; 
immediately  under  the  throat  is  another,  both 
marked  with  black  oblong*  strokes  pointing 
A>vnwards:  the  tower  part  of  the  neck  is  of  a 
(Eeep  black,  eloieed  with  a  rich  purple;  the 
H^ole  under  ^e  of  the  body  is  white ;  the  «des 
•(  file  breatt  marked  wHh  blai^  lines;  theback» 
tmeht  ttf  the  wings,  and  scapulars,  are  bladk, 
marked  with  white  spots;  those  mi  the  acapu- 
lan  are  very  large,  and  ef  a  square  shape ;  two 
at  ihe  end  of  each  feather.  The  tail  is  very 
short,  and  almost  concealed  by  the  coverts, 
.  which  are  dusky  spatted  with  white-;  the  legs 
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Cotfmbis  Immer.  C.  corpore 
«Mpia  DfgricaDtc  albo  nn. 

dalato  -sobtns  toto  albo. 

Laih.  Ind.  oru.  800.   id. 

S^H.  i\.  ^40. 
Coljmbu  immer.  Gm,  Lin. 

6SS. 
.Oesfter^t  greater  Doucker. 

IFf/.  arn,  342.    lUiii  syn. 

av.  IW.    No.  8.   Fluder. 

€r€smtrMV.  110. 


EmberGoose.  SibbtddScufL 
21.  Wallace  Or kney,  ft. 
Dtbes  Feroe  hletj  19t« 
Pontoppidany  ii.  80. 

I^  grand  Plongeon.  Briu 
«on  ov.  ?i.  105.  TiA.  x. 
//if/.  £/*oi#.  fill.  25L  FL 

^/*c/.  Zooi.  ii.  23S» 


X  HIS  species  inhaUts  the  seas  alxmt  the  Orlh 
files,  but  in  severe  winters  visits  the  southern 
parts  olOreat  Dritauu  It  lives  as  much  at  sea 
'U  the  Conner^  <so  that  credulity  believed  tha^  it 
never  quitted  the  water,  and  that  it  hatched  its 
joung  in  a  4iole  formed  by  nature  uudef  the 
wing  for  that  end. 

It  is  superior  in  size  to  a  goose.  The  head  is 
-dusky;  the  back,  coverts  of  the  wings,  aud  tail 
clouded  with  lighter  and  darker  shades  of  tke 
same;  the  primaries  and  tail  are  black;  the 
under  side  of  the  neck  spotted  with  dusky;  tke 
breast  and  belly  silvery;  the  legs  black. 

The  skiuf  of  the  birds  of  tliis  genus  are  uu* 
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commonly  tough,  and  in  the  northern  countries 
have  been  used  as  leather. 


3.  SpeckleiL  Colymbus  stellalus.  C.  cine, 
reo.fuscus  lineoljs  albiilis 


Colj'mbus  cauddlus  stella- 
tu8.JV.Com.Pefr.if.424. 


vsrius  sublux  albu:;,  capile     C.  ad-lUlus.  Gin.  Lin.  587. 
et  collo  superioribiis  cine-     Ifi  jielit  I'lungeon.  Briiton 


reis,  pennis  ad  iitera  ci 
nereo.albo  fiubriali.i 

Lath.  Intl.  urn.  SOO.  i(J 
Sjn.  Ti.  341. 

Greatest  speckled  Diier,  o 
Loon.  fVil.  orn.  311. 

Rail  si/n.  as.  145. 


.  108.  Tab.  I0._fig. 

1.     Hist.  iloh.  Tiii.  454. 

PI.  Enl.  302. 
Mergus    atelUlug,     Danis 

Siw.Uinf. Brunm'ch,\S(t. 
Ur.  Zool.  130.  K».    Ar(t. 

Zool.  ii.  233. 


I 


Description  I  jjig  gpecics  weighs  two  pounds  and  a  half; 
its  length  is  twenty-seven  inches;  its  breadth 
three  feet  nine.  The  bill  is  three  inches  long, 
and  turns  a  little  upwards ;  the  mandibles,  when 
closed  at  the  points,  do  not  touch  at  the  sides. 
The  head  is  of  a  dusky  grey,  marked  with  nu- 
merous white  spots:  the  hind  part  uf  the  neck 
of  an  uniform  grey ;  the  whole  upper  part  of 
the  body,  and  greater  coverts  of  the  wings 
dusky,  speckled  with  white:  the  lesser  coverts 
dusky,  and  plain.  The  tail  consists  of  about 
twenty  black  feathers,  in  some  tipt  with  white, 
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The  cheehs  and  whole  under  side  of  the  body- 
are  of  a  fine  glossy  white ;  and  the  feathers,  as 
in  all  this  genus,  which  resides  almost  perpetu- 
ally on  the  water,  are  excessively  thick,  and 
close  set;  the  legs  are  dusky. 

These  birds  frequent  our  seas,  lakes,  and  ri- 
Tcrs  in  the  winter.  On  the  Thames  they  are 
called  sprat  loans,  for  they  attend  that  fish  > 
during  its  continuance  in  the  river.  They  aro 
subject  to  vary  in  the  disposition  and  form  o£,- 
their  spots  and  colors ;  some  having  their  necks  • 
surrounded  with  a  speckled  ring;  in  some  the 
spots  are  round,  in  others  oblong. 


Colymbus  septan  I  Hon  alia.  C. 
corpote  supra  aigriciinle 
tubtus  albo,  collo  antice 
macula  scutiformi  fermgi. 
nea.  Lath.  Ittd.  orn.  801. 
id.  Sijn.  HI.  344. 

Edw.  av.  97. 

Gunner.  Tab.  1.  f.  1. 

Colymbus  septentrional  is. 
Gm,  Lin.  506. 


J^  PloDgeoo  a  gorge  roage, 

Brissanac.y't.  111.  Tab. 

W-fiS-  ^-  "'*'■  'f'oU.  Tiii. 

284.  PI.  Bni.  308. 
Islandis  &  Norvegii  I^oom 

f.  Lumme,  Dania  Lomm. 

Urunnkh,  132. 
Br.  Zoo/.  140.  Arcl.  Zool. 

ii.  a34. 


Red. 

thraateii. 


\.  HIS  species  breeds  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Scoiland,  on  the  borders  of  the  lakes;  but  mi- 
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gtitH  ffontfaWAtd  during  winter.  It  Ityt  two 
e^^.  The  sexes  do  not  differ  in  colon,  snd 
at«  &  dhtiA^t  kind  from  the  blaek  throated, 
tHe  Lumme  of  iheNonvegians.  Its  shape  is  more 
Deieription  elegant  than  that  of  the  others.  The  weight  to 
thtee  pounds:  the  length,  to  the  tail  end,  two 
feet;  to  that  of  the  toes,  two  feet  four  inchies: 
the  breadth  three  feet  five  tnehes.  The  head  is 
stbsll  and  taper ;  the  bill  str^t.  less  strong ;  and 
in  faize  about  a  fourth  less  than  the  preceding. 
The  head  and  chin  are  of  a  fine  uniform  grey ; 
tlie  hind  part  of  the  neck  marked  with  dusky 
and  white  line*,  pointing  downwards;  the 
throat  is  of  a  dull  red ;  the  whole  upper  part  of 
the  body,  tail  and  wingsof  a  deep  grey  almost 
dniky;  bnt  the  coTcrts  of  tbe  wings,  and  the 
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Coljmbas  arcticus.  C.  capUe 
cano,  collo  sub t us  atro. 
violaceo,  fascia  alba  inter, 
rupta.  Laih.  Ind,  orn, 
800.  id.  5yit.  ?i.  343. 

Liomme.  Worm.  Mus.  Brun, 
nichj  No.  133. 

Northern  Ooucker.  IVii. 
orn.  343. 


Raii  syn.  av.  1^5.  5.  Blacks 

La  Lumme.     Brisson  av»    throated, 

▼i.  115.  Hist.  d*oi8,  tiil^ 

261. 
Colymbusarcticus.6rm.Lfii, 

587. 
Faun.  Suec.  Nq.  150. 
Speckled  Di?er.  EdzD,l4i^^ 
Arct.  Zool.  ii.  234. 


jAl  species  somewhat  larger  than  the  last. 
The  bill  is  black;  the  frout  black;  the  hm^ Description 
part  of  the  head  and  neck  cinereous;  the  aides 
of  the  neck  marked  with  black  ap4  ^hite  lines 
pointing  downwards;  the  fore  part  is  of  ^ 
glossy  variable  black,  purple,  and  green.  The 
back,  scapulars,  and  coverts  of  wings  are 
black,  marked  the  two  first  with  square,  the 
last  with  round  spots  of  white;  the  quil  feather$ 
are  duskj;  the  breast  and  belly  white;  the 
tail  short  and  black;  the  legs  partly  dy»ky, 
partly  reddish. 
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GENUS  XVm.    GULL. 

Bill  strong,  8tr.ait,  bending  near  the  end;  an 
angnlar  prominency  on  the  lower  mancli-: 
ble. 

Nostrils  linear. 

ToNfiijE  a  little  cloven. 

Bout  light,  wings  larj^e. 

Lbq  and  back  toe  small,  naked  above  knee, 

Ltnu    mariDOS.     L.  albus,  Larus  marinus.     Gm.  Liit. 

(lono  nigro.     iMk.  ind.  508. 

Bfn.  813.  id.  St/n.  »i.  371.  F^uti.  Suec.  tp.  155. 

Wit.  orn.  344.  Dmh  Blaae  inaage,  Nor- 

Raii  jryn.  av.  137.  vegii    STirtbag,     Hbt- 

Sjb  GoiUnd  noir,     Bristan  maase.    Brunnichf  145. 

av.  ri.  138.     Hilt.  d-oU.  Br.  Zool.  140.  L.    Arci. 

Tiii.  405.     PI.  Enl.  S90.  Zaot.  lU  242. 

DetcriptioH  ThE  weight  of  this  species   is  nearly  five 

the  leneth  twentv-ninc  inches:  the 
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whole  unilcr  aide,  tail  and  lower  part  of  the 
back,  are  white;  the  upper  part  of  the  back, 
and  wings,  are  black;  the  qui!  feathers  tipt 
with  white;  the  legs  of  a  pale  flesh  color. 

This  kind  inhabits  onr  coasts  in  small  num- 
berB:  and  breeds  in  the  higliest  cliffs.  It  feeds 
not  only  on  fish,  but  like  the  raven,  very  gree- 
dily devours  carrion.  Its  egg  is  very  blunt  at 
each  end,  of  a  dusky  olive  color,  quite  black 
at  the  greater  end,  and  the  rest  of  it  thinly 
marked  with  dusky  spots. 

I  have  seen  on  the  coast  of  Angleicy,  a  bird 
that  agrees  in  all  respects  with  this  except  in 
iize,  in  wanting  the  black  spot  ou  the  bill,  and 
in  the  color  of  the  legs,  which  in  this  are  of  a 
bright  yellow;  the  extent  of  wings  is  only  four 
feet  five;  the  length  only  twenty-two  inches; 
the  weight  one  pound  and  a  half.  This  species, 
or  perhaps  variety,  (for  I  dare  not  assert 
which )  rambles  far  from  the  sea.  and  has  been 
shot  at  Bttlslrode,  in  MIddlesez. 


SKUA  GULL. 


L>ru9  Cftturactes.  L.  griiei. 

cens,    remigibus  reclrici. 

bnsqae  basi  albis,   cauda 

■nbsqMli.  LtUh.Ind.  orn. 

81&  id.  Syn.  i\.  385.  id. 

Sup.  n.  333. 
Oor  VtUaracta,  I  soppo!;?  (he 

CorjiMGanncl.  IVH.orn. 

349. 
Rolf  (jrii  so.  128. 
CiterKtet.  Sib.Seoi.  tal^.H. 
Sea  Eagle.    Sib.  hist.  Fife. 

Le  Goelaod  brun.    Briison 


00.  ti.  105.     Uiat.d'oii. 

Tiii.  40R. 
Pontop.  None.  ii.  96. 
Skua  Hoir«i.    Clusii  Exul, 

388,  369. 
Larua  CaUracles,  Gm.  Lin. 


Skua.  Brunaick,  ornUh.  33. 
Ferootaibus  Skue.  hlamlit 

Sbumr.     Norvegit  Kar. 

Oern.  DruflnicA,  125. 
Brown     and  •  ferruglnoui 

Gnll.  Br.  Zoo/.  140.  L. 

e.  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  2-17. 


Petcripiion  X  HE  length  of  this  singular  Gull  is  two  feet ; 
the«xtent  four  feet  and  a  half;  the  weight 
tiiree  pounds.  The  bill  is  two  inches  one  fourth 
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rest  brown,  the  lower  parts  on  both  sides  being 
white;  the  secondaries  marked  in  like  manner, 
forming  a  great  bar  of  white.  The  breast, 
belly,  and  yent,  ferruginous,  tinged  with  ash 
color.  The  tail,  when  spread,  is  circular,  of  a 
deep  brown,  white  at  the  root,  and  with  shafts 
of  the  same  color.  The  legs  are  covered  with 
great  black  scales;  the  talons  black,  strong  and 
crooked;  the  interior  remarkably  so. 

This  bird  inhabits  Nonvar/,  the  Ferroc  isles,  HUtory, 
Shetland,  and  the  noted  rock  Foula^  a  little 
west  6f  them.  It  is  also  a  native  of  the  South 
sea.  It  is  the  most  formidable  Gull,  its  pvey 
beihgf  not  only  fish,  but  what  is  wonderful  in 
a  Web-footed  bird,  all  the  lesser  sort  of  water 
fdwl,  such  as  teal,  Ac.  Mr.  Schroter,  a  sur- 
geon in  the  Ferroe  isles,  relates  that  it  likewise 
preys  on  ducks,  poultry,  and  even  young 
lambs.*  It  has  all  the  fierceness  of  the  eagle 
in  defending  its  young:  when  the  inhabitants 
of  those  islands  visit  the  nest,  it  attacks  them 
with  great  force,  so  that  they  hold  a  knife  eree.t 
over  their  heads,  on  which  the  SkuayiiW  trans* 
fix  itself  in  its  fall  on  the  invaders. 

♦  Jloicr  in  Clus,  exot.  369.  Brunnkhj  35. 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  Low,  minister  of  Birsa,  in 
Orhiey,  from  whom  an  accurate  history  of 
those  islands,  and  oiShclland  may  be  expected^ 
confirmed  to  me  part  of  the  above.  On  ap- 
proaching the  quarters  of  tliege  birds,  they  at' 
tacked  him  and  his  company  with  most  violent 
blows,  and  intimidated  a  bold  dog  of  Mr.  Low's 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  drive  him  for  protec- 
tion to  his  master.  The  natives  are  often  very 
rudely  treated  by  them,  while  they  are  attend- 
ing their  sheep  on  the  hills,  and  are  obliged  to 
guard  their  heads  by  holding  up  their  sticks, 
on  which  the  birds  often  kill  themselves.  In 
Foula  it  is  a  privileged  bird,  because  it  de- 
fends the  flocks  from  the  eagle,  which  it  beats 
and  pursues  with  great  fury  ;  so  that  even  that 
rapacious  bird  seldom  ventures  near  its  quar- 
ters. The  natives  of  Foula  on  this  account 
levy  a  fine  on  any  person  who  destroys  ones 
they  deny  that  it  ever  injures  their  flocks  or 
poultry,  but  imagine  it  preys  on  the  dung  of 
the  Arclic,  and  other  larger  gulls,  which  it 
persecutes  till  they  mute  for  fear. 

Mr.  Ruif  and  Mr.  Smith'  suppose  this  to  be 


'  Wst.  Kerrjf. 
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the  Cornish  G&nnet:  but  in  our  account  of  that 
bird  we  shall  shew  that  it  is  a  different  species. 
Mr.Macauly  meniioiis  a  gull  that  makes  great 
havoke  among  the  eggs  and  sea-fowl  of  jS^* 
Kilda;  it  is  there  called  Titliac:  his  descrip- 
tion suits  that  of  the  Herring  Gull ;  but  we 
suspect  he  confounds  these  two  kinds,  and  ha^ 
transferred  the  manners  of  this  species  to  the 
latter. 

Linnaus  involves  two  species  in  the  article 
Larus  Cataractes;  this,  and  the  arctic  bird  of 
Mr.  Edwards,  birds  of  very  different  charac- 
ters. 


Laras  crepidatus.    L.  Iiiteo  I/Abbe     ou     S(crcoraire.    3.  Black* 

faseoquevariussabtuspal.  Brisson  av.  y\,  \b%  tab.    toed, 

lidior,  macula  alarum  al.  13./.  %  liist.d'ois,  ii\\, 

ba.    Lath.  Ind.  orn.  819.  441.     PI.  Enl.  991. 

id.  Syn.  ti.  387.  f(C  Sup.  The  Cepphus.  Phil.  Tram. 

i.  268.  vol.  Hi.  135. 

Qepphus.  Aldr.  av.  iii.  38.  Ca(harac(aCeppht]s,Strand. 

Wil,  orn.  351.  hocg,  lJrunni('h^orn.l26. 

Rait  sj/n.  av.  129.  Jrct.  Zoot.  ii.  21C. 

XHIS   species  weighs    eleven    ounces:    its  Description 

♦  Hist.  St.  Kilda ^  p.  158. 

2  z 
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length  is  fifteen  inchei ;  ita  lveadUitiurt;f-aiBeL 
The  bill  ii  one  inch  and  a  half  long-,  ti 
part  covered  wift  a  brown  cere;  the  i 
like  thoie  of  the  preceding  speciet,  the  end 
blacli  and  crooked.  The  feathen  of  the  fore- 
head come  rather  low  on  the  bill;  the  head 
and  neck  are  of  a  dirty  white:  tiie  hind  ptut 
of  the  latter  plain,  the  rest  marked  with  vb- 
long  duskj  spots.  The  breast  and  belly  are 
white,  crossed  with  namerons  dushj  and  yel- 
lowish lines;  the  feathen  on  the  aides  and  the 
veiit,  are  barred  transrerselj  with  black  and 
white;  the  back,  scapulars,  coverts  of  the 
wings  and  tail,  are  black,  beantifnlly  edged 
with  white  or  pale  rust  color;  the  shafts  and 
tips  of  the  qnil  feathers  are  white;  the  exte- 
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and  eomimiiiieated  to  the  Royal  Society  by  tb^ 
late  Dr.  lofsons  of  Gloucester. 


Larus  parasittcas.  L.  supra  L^Abbe  a    longve    quevew  4.  ^rc^ic. 

■iger,  coilo  pectare  et  ab.  Drisson  av,  vi.  155.  ilisL 

domine  albis,   rectricibus  d>Dis.  y'lW,  415.  PL  EhK      * 

duabus  iutermediis  loiigis-  76!2. 

■hnis.  Lath.  Ind.  orn,  819.  Larus  ParasKicas.  Gm»Lin, 

id.  Si/n.  Ti.  389.  tab.  99.  601. 

The  Strnotjagger,  or  Dung.  Swartlasse,   Labben,   Elof. 

hunter.    Martinis   Spilz^  Faun,  Succ.  sp.  156. 

berg.  87.  Brunnich^  127. 

The  Arctic  Bird.   Edw.  av.  Arct.  ZaoL  ii.  246. 

148.140. 

XH£SE  birds  are  very  common  iu'  the  H^ 
brides.  I  saw  numbers  iu  Jura^  Ilay^  and  Rum, 
where  they  breed  in  the  heath ;  if  disturbed 
they  fly  about  like  the  lapwing,  but  soon 
alight.  They  are  also  found  in  the  Orknies, 
where  they  appear  in  May^  and  retire  in  Au^ 
gust;  and  also  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire, ^htte 
they,  are  known  by  the  name  of  Feaser.  All  - 
writers  thai  mention  this  species  agree^  that  it 
has.  the  property  of  pursuing  the  lesser  gulk  so 
kng,  that  they  discharge  the  contents  of  the 
maw,  and  that  it  catcheaup  and  devoafa.  what 
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they  disgorge  before  it  drops  Into  the  water; 
from  which  the  name ;  Linntetis  wittily  calting 
it  the  Parasite,  alluding  to  its  sordid  life. 

Deicriplion  Its  length  is  twenty-one  inches.  The  bill  is 
dusky,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  pretty 
much  hooked  at  the  end,  but  the  strait  part  is 
covered  with  a  sort  of  cere.     The  nostrils  are 

Male.  narrow,  and  placed  near  the  eiid.  In  the  male, 
the  crown  of  the  head  is  black;  the  back, 
wings,  and  tail,  dusky;  but  the  lower  part  of 
the  inuer  webs  of  the  quil  feathers  are  white; 
the  hind  part  of  the  neck,  and  whole  under  side 
of  the  body  of  the  same  color ;  the  tail  consists 
of  twelve  feathers,  the  two  middlemost  nearly 
four  inches  longer  than  the  others;  the  legs 

Female.       black,  small  and  scaly.  The  female  is  entirely 
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^rns  fuscns.  L.  albus,  dor. 

so  fusco,    pedibus  (laTis. 

Lath.  Ind,  orn,  815.  id, 

Syn.  y\,  372. 
3orgerineister.        JMariin's 

Spiizberg.  84. 
HerringGull.  IViLorn.  345. 
Laros     cinereas     maximus. 

Raii  syn,  av,  127. 
LeGoilandgris.  Brissonav, 


Ti.  162.    Hist.  d*ois.  Tiii.  5.  Herrin 

418. 
Larus  fuscus.  Gm.Lin,599* 
Faun.  Suec,  sp.  154. 
/^a;i/5SiUIp.Maage.  Islaru 

di$  Veydt'bjalla.    Bruitm 

nich^  142. 
G  rosse  Staft'  Moeur.  Vrisch^ 

ii.  218. 
Br.Zool.  141.  Arci.Zool. 

ii.  242. 


X  HIS  gull  weighs  upwards  of  thirty  ounces;  Detcripiic 
the  length  is  twenty -three  inches;  its  breadth 
fifty  two.  The  bill  yellow,  and  the  lower  man- 
dible marked  with  an  orange  colored  .spot ;  the 
irides  straw  color ;  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  red ; 
the  head,  neck,  and  tail  white;  the  back,  and 
coverts  of  the  wings  ash  colored;  the  upper 
part  of  the  five  first  quil  feathers  are  blat  k, 
marked  with  a  white  spot  near  their  end ;  the 
legs  are  of  a  pale  flesh  color.  These  birds  breed 
on  the  ledges  of  rocks  that  hang  over  the  sea; 
they  make  a  large  nest  of  dead  grassland  lay 
three  eggs  of  a  dirty  white,  spotted  with  black. 
The  young  are  ash  colored,  spotted  with  brown; 
they  do  not  come  to  their  proper  color  the  first 


in 
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year:  this  is  common  toother  gulls;  which  has 
grestly  multiplied  the  species  among  authors, 
vho  are  inattentive  to  these  particulars.  This 
(ull  is  a  great  devourer  of  Bsh,  especially  of 
that  from  which  it  takes  its  name;  it  is  a  con- 
ftant  attendant  on  the  nets,  and  so  bold  as  to 
•eise  its  prey  before  the  tisbermeu's  faces. 


dono  cinereo,  reetricibus 
j^ice  nigria.  Lath,  Ind, 
«nt.  814.  id.  Ssn.  *i.  375. 

Gm«*  %tty.  Gull,  tin  Cor. 
nUiWagel.  IVU.  ern.»(L 

Jtaiityn.  nr.  130. 

LeGotlaiilrnrii,  oDlaGri- 


tab.  16.    //m(.  d'otr.  tiir. 

A\i.t4A.  33.  Pl.Enl.iM.' 
T^rus  nteviaa.  Gm.Lin.in. 
Danit  Graae-Maage,    It. 

lmdi»       Kablsbriakan. 

BrunttieK,  ISO. 
Brown   and    WhiCe   Gall. 

Br.  Zool.  ii.  412. 
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the  middle  of  each  feather^  and  in  some  birds  is 
pale,  in  others  dark ;  the  quil  feathers  are  black ; 
the  loweY  part  of  the  tail  is  mottled  with  black 
afid  white;  towards  the  end  is  a  brown  black 
bar,  a&d  the  tips  are  white ;  the  legs  are  of  a 

dirty  white. 

Some  have  supposed  this  to  be  the  youn^  of 
the  preceding  species,  which  (as  well  ag  tbd 
rest  of  the  gull  tribe)  scarcely  ever  attains  its 
tme  colors  till  after  the  first  year;  but  it  must 
be  observed,  that  the  first  colors  of  the  irides, 
of  the  quil  feathers,  and  of  the  tail,  are  in  all 
birds  permanent;  these  as  we  have  remarked^ 
differ  in  each  of  these  gulls  so  greatly,  as  ever 
to  preserve  unerring  notes  of  distinction. 

TUs  species  is  likewise  called  by  some  thd 
Dung  Hnnter;  for  the  same  reason  as  the  last 
is  styled  so. 


COMMON  GCU.      CuisIL 


•n*  ri—iiSw>MLfM*^- 

^<Ki*  auTs.  <x:n>  <xth  i^.  L     A:«    ^<ei.  i^ 

aicra.     Lrk.   /■*.    ^r^  X^-     P-iI.  €^*l.  i — . 

ryi*|-    CrK-.^^  G^Mtn.  11^ 

.^^.  ^.  u.  SL  Laik  ci^B.  6a.  Li^  KiL 

Cmm  s«  m>^    oil  Ssmw:^  n«  ::-l 


brrcds  oa  the  IfJfvs  of  t?br  cfift  Aai  iBpeni 
VTCr  the  sea;  ib  vioRr  tbey  w  £nad  ia  vart 


WINTER  GULL-  17» 

mote  from  the  dea.  The  gelatiaous  sabstance^ 
known  by  the  name  of  Star  Shot^  or  Star  Gelb/g 
owes  it8  origin  to  this  bird,  or  some  of  the  kind  ; 
being  nothing  but  the  half  digested  remains  of 
earth-worms,  on  which  these  birds  feed,  and 
often  discharge  from  their  stomachs.^ 


Lanis  Cftnns.  0.  L.  cinetf^as  Winter    Mew,    or    Codif  (J)  Winter 

sabtas  nireas,  capite  albo  Moddy.  Wil,  orn,  360. 

maculis  fuscis  vario,  collo  Rati  syn.  av.  130. 

supra  fasco,  alis  Tariis  rec.  Ga?ia  Hy  berna,  le  Mooette, 

tricibas  albis  fascia  nigra.  d'hi?er.     Brissonav.fU 

Lath.  Ind.  orn.  816.  id.  IS9.  Hist,  d'ois.  nil.  ^iS7. 

Syn.  i\.  384.  Br.  Zool.  144. 

xHE  irides  hazel;  the  bill  two  inches  long,  D««crfp//0fi 
but  the  slenderest  of  any  gull,  black  at  the 
tip,  whitish  towards  the  base.  The  crown  of 
the  head,  and  hind  part,  and  the  sides  of  the 
neck,  white,  marked  with  oblong  dusky  spots; 
the  forehead,  throat,  middle  of  the  breast, 
belly,  and  rump,  white;  the  back  and. scapu- 
lars of  a  pale  grey,  the  last  spotted  with  brown; 
the  coyerts  of  the  wings  of  a  pale  brown,  edged 

*  Vide  Morton's  Nat.  Hist.  Northampt.  p.  353. 
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«lth  Wliite:  the  fintiiun  festher  Uaefc;  tha 
■ttecctediog  tipt  Whh  wliite;  ttie  tal  ii4rite» 
cnUWd  hear  Hhe  end  with  a  black  bar;  the 
tigit  I6f  a  dirty  bluiah  wUte. 

SUnnaus  taskea  this  speeiM  tynotiymam  with 
iht  Lams  tjidiKhflus  or  Tarrock}  bnt  as  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  flereral 
of  each  species,  and  find  in  all  those  stron^^ 
AithicttonB  remarked  in  oar  descriptions,  we 
must  decline  assenting  to  the  t^nion  of  that 
eminent  naturalist. 


7.KUHmdu.'lMmtt\iAttj\ia.  L.  dona  RltM/(fancKi,lncoHaCllrw. 
Ganeic«nt«,  reetrlcibiii  al-  tiamoe,  Lille  Sol  ret,  Rot* 
bis,  tligilo  poslico  mulico.         leren.  Brunnt'cft,No,l40. 
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grey ;  the  exterior  edge  of  the  first  quil  fea- 
ther, and  tips  of  the  four  or  five  next,  are  black ; 
the  bill  yellow,  tinged  with  green ;  the  ipside 
of  the  mouth  orange ;  the  legs  dusky, '  with 
only  a  knob  instead  of  the  back  toe. 

It  inhabits  the  romantic  clifis  of  Flamba^ 
rovgh'head  (where  it  is  called  Petrel)  the 
Bass  Isle,  the  vast  rock  near  the  castle  of 
SlainSf  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  and  Priest' 
holm  Isle. 

The  young  of  these  birds  are  a  favourite 
dish  in  NorHi  Britain^  being  served  up  roasted^ 
a  little  before  dinner,  in  order  to  provoke  the 
appetite;  but,  from  their  rank  taste  and  smell, 
seem  much  more  likely  to  produce  a  contrary 
efifect. 


_# 
'i^ 
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Lams  tridactylus.  $.  L.  al- 
bicans, dorso  C3iiesc«Dte, 
i«clricum  apkibus  escep. 
to  exlimo  nigris,  pedibus 
tridaclylis.  Lath.lad.orn. 
817.  id.  Si/n.  vi.  392.  id. 
Slip.  i.  568. 

Gaiia  cin^Tea  alia,  Mdr. 
at),  iii.  35. 

tVil.  urn.  346. 


Raiiai/n.  av.  128. 

Lams  triilaclj'tus.  Gm.  Lin, 


faun.  Suec.  167.  sp. 

La  Mouelle  cendr^e  tache- 


tie.    Bii 


.  185. 


tntiM.Jig.1.  Wil.d'oU, 
viii.  4lA.  PI.  Enl.  387. 
Tarrock.    Br.   Zool.   1«. 
Tub.  L.  3. 


Detcriplion  ^HE  bill  U  black,  short,  thick,  and  strong  i 
the  head  large;  the  color  of  that,  the  throat, 
neck,  and  whole  under  side,  are  white;  near 
each  ear,  and  under  the  throat,  is  a  black  spot ; 
on  the  hinil  part  of  the  neck  is  a  black  crescent, 
the  horns  pointing  to  the  throat.  The  back  and 
scapulars  are  of  a  bhnsh  grey  ;  the  lesser  co- 
verts of  the  wings  dusky,  edged  with  grey; 
the  exterior  sides,  and  ends  of  the  four  first 
cjuil  feathers  are  black;  the  tips  of  the  two 
next  black;  all  the  rest  wholly  white;  the 
ten  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  white,  tipt  with 
black  ;  the  two  outmost  quite  white;  the  legs 
are  of  a  dusky  ash  color.  In  lieu  of  the  back 
toe,  it  has  only  a  small  protuberance. 


\ 
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Lams  ridibnodus.  L.  albidus 
capite  Digricante,  rosiro 
pe^ibusqqe  rubris.  Lath, 
Ind,  orn.  811.  id,  Syn.  ?i. 
SSO.  id.  Sup.  i.  268. 

Geppbus  Turner i,  Gesner 
OD.  249. 

Laras  cinereus  terdus.  Mdr. 
at.  ill.  95. 

Pewit,  or  Black  Cap,  Sea 
Crow,  Mire  Crow.  IVil. 
orn.  347. 

UM  irjf ft.  av.  128.  itin.  217. 

V^miUPloti's  hULSlaff.%^\, 


Pult.    Fuller^  Brit.  Wor.  8-  Bladt 
ihiti.  318.  headed. 

La  Mouette  rieose  a  patte9 

rouges.     Brisson  ao\  tI. 

197.  Hist,  d'ois.  Tlii.  483. 

PL  Enl,  970. 
Gabbiano  cioerizio  col  ro&» 

tro,    e  colli  piedi  rossi. 

Zinan.  1 1 5. 
Jiarus  riilibu[idus.(]ri7t.JLtii^ 

601. 
Br.  Zool.  143.    Tab.  L.  5. 

Jrct,  Zool.  ii.  264. 


JL  H£S£  birds  breed  in  vast  numbers  in  the 
islands  of  certain  pools  in  the  county  of  Stqf" 
ford  J  and,  as  Dr.  Fuller  tells  us,  in  another  on 
the  Essex  shores ;  also  in  the  fens  of  Lincoln^ 
shire.  They  are  migratory,  resort  there  in 
the  spring,  and  after  the  breeding  season  dis- 
perse to  the  sea  coasts:  they  make  their  nest 
on  the  ground,  with  rushes,  dead  grass,  and 
the  like,  and  lay  three  eggs  of  a  dirty  olive 
color  marked  with  black.  The  young  were 
formerly  highly  esteemed,  and  numbers  were 
annually  taken  and  fattened  for  the  table. 
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2'lotl  gives  a  marveUons  account  of  their  at- 
tachment to  the  lord  of  the  soil  they  inhabit; 
insomuch,  that  on  his  death  they  never  fail  to 
shift  their  quarters  for  a  certain  time,  if'hite- 
lock,  in  hit  annals,  mentions  a  piece  of  ground 
neat  Porlsinoit/h,  which  produced  to  the  owner 
forty  pounds  a  year  by  the  sale  of  Pewits,  or 
this  species  of  gull.  These  are  the  Sec-gutles 
that  in  old  times  were  admitted  to  the  noble- 
men's tables.* 

The  notes  of  these  gulls  distinguish  them 
from  any  others,  being  like  a  hoarse  laugh. 
Detcrlption  their  weight  is  about  ten  ounces;  their 
length  fifteen  inches:  their  breadth  thirty-se- 
ven; their  i rides  are  of  a  bright  hazel;  the 
edges  of  the  eye-lids  of  a  fine  scarlet,  and  on 
each,  above  and  below,  is  a  spot  of  white  fea- 
thers. Their  bills  and  legs  are  of  a  sanguine 
red;  the  heads  and  throats  black  or  dusky;  the 
neck,  and  all  the  under  side  of  the  body,  and 
the  tail,  a  pure  white;  the  back  and  wings  ash 
colored;  the  tip  and  exterior  edge  of  the  first 
qui!  feather  black,  the  rest  of  that  feather 
white;  the  next  to  that  tipt  with  black,  and 
marked  with  the  same  on  the  inner  web. 
•  Fide  Appendix. 
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.0.  r,.iLibtiE 

Lutk.   ind. 


Larus  ridibundi 

dorao  cano, 

an res  fusca. 

orn.  814. 
Red  legged  Gull.   id.  Sijn. 

Tj.  381. 
LaGraodeMouetle  blanche. 

Belon.  170, 
h.  cinerarius.  Gm.  Lin.  597. 


Ibua   major.     Rati  ( A)  Variety 


Laru9  i 

Wil.  urn.  3 18. 

La  petite  Mouttte  crailrie. 
Brisnon  im.  i\.  ITS.  M7, 
/.I.  Wrs/.  (/>0M.»in.430. 

Le  ["-tit  Gctihind.  Ff.£lii:^ 

ses. 

Larus  canns.    ScopoU^  Nq. 


M.  HIS  was  taken  in  a  trap  near  my  house,  Ja- 
nuary 'ibth,  1773,  anil  seemed  only  a  variety  of 
the  former.  It  differed  in  having  the  eilges  of 
the  eye- lids  covered  with  white  eoft  feathers;  Deserii'ti 
the  forepart  of  the  head  white  ;  the  space  round 
the  eyes  dusky  ;  from  the  corner  of  each  eye 
extended  a  hroad  dusky  bar,  sarroutiding  the 
hind  part  of  the  head  ;  behind  that  was  another 
•reaching  from  ear  to  ear;  the  ends,  interior, 
and  exterior  edges  of  the  three  6rst  quil  fea- 
thers were  black ;  the  ends  and  interior  sidea 
■only  of  the  two  nent  black  ;  but  the  shafts  and 
middle  part  white;  the  tips  of  the  two  next 
white,  beneath  a  black  bar:  the  rest,  as  well 
as  the  secomlaries,  ash  color.     In  all  other  re- 


BROWN  GULL.        ClassII. 

Bpects  it  resembled  the  common  pewit  gull. 
The  fat  was  of  a  deep  orange  color. 


Sterna  obsciira.  St. : 
ca  subius  alba,  e 
clnereoqup  ?arii 
nigro.  Lath.Ind. 
id.  Syn,  tI.  368. 

Browu  Gnll.     id. 


Sup. 


Thp  brown  Tern,  WU.orn, 

352. 
Stercia  fusca.    Rati  tyn.  av. 


Fmin:  Hiiec.  sp.  159. 
Br.  Zool.  143. 


>JW.R.  Tiai/  has  left  us  the  following  obscure  ac- 
count of  this  bird ;  communicated  to  him  by 
Detcn'plion.'M.r.  .'ohnson,  a  Yorkshire  gentleman.  "  The 
"  whole  under  side  is  white  ;  the  upper  brown ; 
*'  the  wings  partly  brown,  partly  ash  color ;  the 
"  head  black;  the  tail  not  forked  ;  these  birds 
,  "  fly  in  companies." 

From  the  description,  we  suspect  this  bird 
P.to  be  the  young  of  the  greater  Tern,  that  had 
)  not  yet  attained  its  proper  colors,  nor  the  long 
Lfeathers  of  the  tail,  which  il 
kiill  mature  age. 
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(lENUS  XIX.    TERN.* 

Bill  strait^  slender^  pointed. 

Nostrils  linear. 

Tongue  slender  and  sharp. 

Wings  very  long. 

Tail  forked. 

Tges:  a  small  back  tpe; 


Steroa  HiniDdo.    St.  cauda        Hisl.d'ois.  rWi,  331.  PL  I.  Common. 


forficata,  rectricibus  duaw 

bos  ^timis  albo  nigroqoe 
'   dimidiatis.  Laih,  Ind.  orn. 

807.  id,Syniyi'u^Q\. 
SterDa(Stirn,  Spyrer,  Schnir. 

ring).  Cfesner  av,  5&6. 
Atdr.  av.  iii.  35. 
The  Sea  Swallow.  Wii,  orn^ 

S5«. 
Haii  syn,  av,\i\, 
Steroa  major,  la  grande  Hi- 

roodelle  de  oier.   Brisson 

OT.Ti.203.  tab.  IQ.ftg.l. 


Enl.  987. 
Sterna  hiruado.    Gm,  Lini 

606. 
Tarna.  Faun.  Suec,  sp.  159. 
TheKi  rose  w .  Martin*  sSpitz^ 

berg,  9i. 
hlandis    Kria.     Norvegii 

Tenne,    Teode^    Tende. 

lobe,  Sand-Tolle,  Sand. 

Taerrne.    Danis  Taerne. 

Bornholmis  Rirre.  Krop« 

Kirre.   Brunnith^  151. 
Grauer  fischer.  Kram.  3-15. 


^  A  name  these  birds  are  known  by  in  the  North  of 
England^  and  which  we  substitute  instead  of  the  old  coin- 
t>ouod  one  of  Sea  Szcallow^  which  was  giTen  them  on  ac« 
coont  of  their  forked  tail3. 


2b 
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Schwartz  plattige  Schwalben     Greater  Tern.     Br.  Zoul. 
MoewF.    Frisch,  Vt.  210.  144.Tab.  L*.  Arcl.  Zool. 

Makauka.    Scopoli,  No.  S.        ii.  338. 

DetcriptioH  ri/HIS  kind  weighs  four  ounces  one  quarter: 
the  length  is  fourteen  inches;  the  breadth 
thirty.  The  bill  and  feet  are  of  a  fine  crimson; 
the  former  tipt  with  black,  strait, dender,  and 
sharp  pointed ;  the  crown,  and  hind  part  of  the 
head,  black ;  the  throat,  and  whole  under,  side 
of  the  body,  white;  the  upper  part,  and  the 
coverts  of  the  wings,  a  fine  pale  grey;  the  tail 
consists  of  twelve  feathers;  the  exterior  edges 
of  the  three  outmost  are  grey,  the  rest  white ; 
the  exterior  on  each  side,  is  two  inches  longer 
than  Ihe  others ;  in  flying  the  bird  frequently 
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Sterna  minota.  St.  cauda  for- 
£cata,  corpore  albo,  dorso 
cano,  fronte  superciliisquc 
albis.  Lath.  Ind,  orn.  809. 
id.  Syn.  ? i.  364. 

Laros  piscator  (Fischerlin, 
Fel.)  Gesner  av.  587.  Jig. 
588. 

jfldr.  av,\\\.  35. 

Lesser  Sea  Swallow.  Wii. 
orn.  353. 


Raiisi/n.  «v.  131.  ^,  Lesser. 

La  pctUe  Hi  rondel  led  emer. 

Ih'isson  av.  vi.  206.  tab. 

}9.Jig.  2.  IJist.  d'ois.JuL 

337.   PI.  Enl.  996. 
Sterna  minuta.     Gm,  Lin, 

608. 
Ila3ttingTa:rne.  Brunnichy 

152. 
Br.  Zool.  144.    Tab.  L.  2. 

Jrct,  Zool.  ii.  239. 


X  HE  weight  of  this  species  is  only  two  ounces  Description 
fivegrains;  the  length  eight  inches  and  a  half; 
the  breadth  nineteen  and  a  half.  The  bill  is 
yellow,  tipt  with  black ;  the  forehead  and  cheeks 
white;  from  the  eyes  to  the  lull  is  a  black  line; 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  hind  part  black; 
the  breast  and  under  side  of  the  body  cloathed 
with  feathers  so  closely  set  together^  and  jof 
such  an  exquisite  rich  gloss,  and  so  fine  a 
white,  that  no  satin  can  be  compared  to  it :  the 
back  aud  wings  are  of  a  pale  grey ;  the  tail 
dMurt,  less  forked  than  that  of  the  former,  and 
white ;  the  legs  yellow ;  the  irides  dusky. 
These  two  species  are  very  delicate,  and  seem 
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unable  to  bear  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
on  our  shores*  during-  winter ;  for  we  observe 
they  quit  their  breeding  places  at  the  approach 
of  it,  and  do  not  return  till  spring.  Their  man- 
ners, haunts,  and  food,  are  the  same  with  those 
of  the  fprmer ;  but  thej  are  far  less  numerous. 


Stena  fiuipeR.    St.  caiidi  e.  Rati  sj/n,  ao.  131.     Idem, 

intrgin^tm,  Gorpore  nigro,  133.  No,  6. 

dono cinereo.  Lath.  Ind.  L'r.pooTantail.  Briitonav, 

orn.  810.  id.  Si/n.  j'l.SW,  vi.  311.  tab.  20.  ^g.   1. 

id.  Sup.  i.  267.  Iliit.  d-oii.  viii.  341.  Pt. 

Lanu   niger    (Heyrogelin)  Bnl.  333. 

Getiter  av.  588.>^.  ASS-  Steroafissip«.^fii.Z<in.610. 

Aldr.  av.  iii.  35.  Stalandit  Glitter.     Bran. 


The  Scare  Crow.   Wil.om.        nicA,  193. 
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tt  white ;  the  male  has  a  white  spot  tinder  its 
ichin;  the  back  and  wings  are  of  a  deep  ash 
color;  the  tail  is  short  and  forked;  the  exterior 
feajther  on  each  side  is  white ;  the  others  ash 
colored ;  the  legs  and  feet  are  of  a  dusky  red, 
Mr.  Ray  calls  this  a  cloven-footed  gulU  as  the 
webs  are  depressed  in  the  middle^  and  form  a 
prescent. 

These  birds  frequent  fresh  waters,  breed  on 
their  banks^  and  lay  three  small  eggs  of  a  deep 
olive  color»  much  spotted  with  black.  They 
are  found  during  spring  and  summer  in  vast 
numbers  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire;  make  an 
mdessant  noise,  and  feed  as  well  on  flies  as  water 
insects  and  small  fish. 

Birds  of  this  species  are  seen  very  remote 
from  land.  Kalm  saw  flocks  of  hundreds  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  midway  between  England  and 
America,  and  a  later  voyager  assured  me  he 
saw  one  240  leagues  from  the  Lizard,  in  tiie 
fuune  ocean. 
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fJ.) KamuSttriM  Bo^Bil.  0.  St.  cauda  La  Guiselte.    Sriima  av. 

«*"**<«■            emarginata  corpore  Tari-  ii.il6.  lab. W.f.t.  Hist, 

tguto,  macula  aurinm  iii-  tfoh.  jU'i.  330.  PI.  Enl. 

.  gn.  Lath.  Ind.  orn.  806.  024. 

U.  Ss".  t\.  3i%.i  Kamachatkao  Teru.    ArcL 

Stera»BBTis.  Gnt.Lin.  600.?  2oa/.  ii.  S4a 

AncrvfJEXt  XhE  bill  black;  the  forehead  and  Bpace  on 
each  tide  of  the  bill  white ;  the  crown  of  the 
bead  black,  which  color  is  coQtinned  below, 
and  Ml  each  side  ends  in  a  point  behind  and  be- 
foie;  the  cheeks,  neck,  beginniDgof  the  back, 
and.  the  whole  under  ude,  white ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  back  cinereous  brown ;  the  rest  -of 
the  plnmage,  the  win^,  and  the  tail,  gny. 
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GENUS  XX.    PETREL. 

Bill  strait^  hooked  at  the  end. 
Nostrils  cylindric,  tubular. 
Leo 8  naked  above  the  knees. 
Back  tos:  none^  instead  of  it,  a  sharp  spur 
pointing  downwards. 


Procellaiiaglacialis.  Pr.  aU 

bicMitj  dorso  canescente, 

rostro    pedibusque    flaTi. 

cantibus.  Laih.  Ind,  orn. 

«3.  «f.  Syn.  ?i.  403. 
WU.  am.  895. 
Folmar.    Martinis  voy.  St, 

Kiida,  30.    Descr,  west. 

Isles,  283. 
Fullmer.  Macauii/'s  hist.  St. 

Kilda.  145. 
Haffhest.    Ciusii  exot.  368. 
Procellaria  cinerea,  le  Petrel 

cendr^.  Brissonav.n.liS. 


tab,  \%Jig,  2.  Hisi.  d'ois.  1.  Fttbrnv*, 

jx.  325.     Pi.  Enl.  59. 
Procellaria  glacialis.    Gm* 

Lin.  562. 
Tlie  Mallemucke.  MartinU 

Spitzberg.  93. 
liaf.ilest.  Gunner,  tab.  t. 
Procellaria  glacialis.  Brun* 

nick  orn,  118. 
Norve'gis  Har.Hest,  Mall«. 

moke     V.     Mallemuke. 

Urunnichy  118. 
Br,  Zool.  145.   Tab.  M,  2. 

Jrct.  ZooL  it.  250. 


X  HIS  species  inhabits  the  isle  of  St.  Kilda, 
makes  its  appearance  there  in  November ,  and 
continues  the  whole  year,  except  September  and 
October;  it  lays  a  large,  white,  and  very  brittle 
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egg ;  and  the  young  are  hatched  the  middle  of 
June.  No  bird  ts  of  such  use  to  the  islanders  as 
tliis:  the  Fulmar  supplies  them  with  oil  for 
their  lamps,  down  for  their  beds,  a  delicacy  for 
their  tables,  a  balm  for  their  wounds,  and  a  me- 
dicine for  their  distempers.  The  Fulmar  is  also 
a  certain  prognosticator  of  the  change  of  the 
wind ;  if  it  cumes  to  land,  no  west  wind  is  ex- 
pected for  some  time ;  and  the  contrary  when  it 
returns  and  keeps  the  sea. 

The  whole  genus  of  Petrels  have  a  peculiar 
faculty  of  spouting  from  their  bills,  to  a  consi- 
derable distance,  a  large  quantity  of  pure  oil; 
which  they  do  by  way  of  defence,  into  the  face 
of  any  wlio  attempt  to  take  Ihem :  so  that  they 
are,  for  the  sake  of  this  panaiwa,  seized  by  sut- 
prise;  as  this  oil  is  subservient  to  the  above- 
mentioned  medical  uses.  Martin  tells  us,  it  has 
been  U5:d  in  London  and  Edinburgh  with  suc- 
cess, in  rheumatic  cases. 
Deicriplhn  Thcsizeof  this  bird  is  rather  (fuperior  to  that 
of  the  common  gull :  the  bill  very  strong,  much 
hooked  at  the  end,  and  of  a  yellow  color.  The 
nostrils  are  composed  of  two  large  tubes,  lodged 
in  one  sheath;  the  head,  neck,  whole  underside 
of  the  body,  and  tail,  are  white;  the  back,  and 


I 
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coverts  of  the  wings^  ash  colored ;  the  quil  fea*- 
thers  dus^y ;  the  legs  jelfo^irish.  In  lieu  of  a 
back  toe^  it  has  only  a  sort  of  spur^  or  sharp 
strait. 

These  birds  feed  on  the  blubber  or  fat  of 
whales,  &c.  which^  being  soon  convertible  into 
bil^  supplies  them  constantly  with  means  of  de- 
fence,   as  well  as  provision  for  their  yotLiig. 
They  are  likewise  said  to  feed  on  sorrel,  which 
they  use  to  qualify  the  unctuous  diet  they  liv^ 
on.  Frederick  Martens^  who  had  an  opportunity 
6f  seeing  vast  numbers  of  this  species  at  SpitZ" 
bergen,  observes,  that  they  are  very  bold,  resort 
after  the  whale  fishers  in  great  flocksi  and  when 
a  whale  is  taken,  will,  in  spite  of  all  endeavours, 
light  on  it  and  pick  out  large  lumps  of  fat,  even 
when  the  animal  is  alive ;  that  the  whales  are 
often  discovered  at  sea  by  the  multitudes  of 
Mallemuckes  flying  near  the  spot;  and  that 
when  one  of  the  former  are  wounded,  prodigious 
multitudes  immediately  follow  its  bloody  track* 
He  adds,  that  it  is  a  most  gluttonous  bird,  eat- 
ing till  it  is  forced  to  disgorge  its  food. 


Wk.  '^■ 


2c 
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FrocelUriaPulBnus.  Pr.cor. 

pore   Bupra  riigro  sublus 

albo,  pedibus  ta&s.  Lalk. 

Ind.  orn.  824.  id.  Syn.  vi. 

-lOS.  id.  Sup.  i.  SCO. 
AtJs    Diomedea,    ArleDoa. 

yilJr.  (ID.  iii.  38. 
Manks  Puffin.  PVH.  orn.  333. 
Kaii  sf/n.  av.  134. 
Shear  water.  Idem.  133. 
Wil.  oni.  334. 
Patine9ii«o«ie<Io,  Rati  syn, 

av.  191. 


Eda.  nv.  350. 

Frocellaria  Pufiinus,  Gm. 
Lin.  506. 

Puffiniia,  1e  Puffin.  Brisson 
av.yi.iSl.  lab.  12.^.1, 
is  a  Tsriety  of  it.  Hist, 
d-ois.  is.  321.  PI.  Ent. 
062. 

Feroeaiibui  Skrabe.  A'or- 
t<«^»  Skraap,  Pullus.  Fe. 
roemibus  Liere.  BnJn- 
nich,  110. 

MaDksPetrel.  £/-.Zoo/.146. 
7'a6.M..^rcr.  Zoo/.ii.3S4. 

Deicription.  A  HE  length  of  this  species  is  fifteen  inches ; 
the  breadth  thirty-one  ;  the  weight  seventeen 

Iouncei.ThebilIisaninchandthreequarterslong; 
the  nostrils  tubular,  but  not  very  prominent ; 
the  head,  and  whole  upper  side  of  the  body, 
■wings,  tail,  and  thighs,  are  of  a  sooty  blackness ; 
the  under  side  from  chin  to  tail,  and  inner  co- 
verts of  the  wings,  white ;  the  legs  weak,  and 
compressed  sideways,  dusky  behind,  whitish 
before. 

These  birds  are  found  in  the  Calf  of  Man, 

Land  as  Mr.  Ray  supposes  in  the  Scilly-isles :  they 
resort  to  the  fonner  in  February  i  take  *  "^ — ' 
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poflgeasion  of  .the  rabl^et  burrows^  and  then  dls* 
appear  till  April:  they  lay  one  egg,  white  and 
blunt  at  each  end ;  thp  young  are  fit  to  be  ta- 
ken the  beginning  of  August,  when  great  num- 
bers are  killed  by  the  person  who  farms  the  isle : 
they  are  salted  and  barelled,  and  when  they 
are  boiled,  are  eaten  with  potatoes.  During  the 
day  they  keep  at  sea,  fishing;  and  towards 
evening  return  to  their  young,  whom  they  feed, 
by  discharging  the  contents  of  their  stomachs 
into  their  pouths;  which  by  that  time  is  turned 
into  oil.  By  reason  of  the  backward  situation  of 
their  legs  they  sit  quite  erect.  They  quit  the 
isle  the  latter  end  of  August y  or  beginning  of 
Septembers  and,  from  accounts  lately  received 
from  navigators,  we  have  reason  to  imagine, 
that  like  the  Storm-finch,  the^  are  dispersed^ 
over  the  whole  Atlantic  ocean« 

This  species  inhabits  also  the  Orkney  isles, 
where  it  makes  its  nest  in  holes  on  the  eartji 
near  the  shelves  of  the  rocks  and  headlands ;  it 
is  called  there  the  Lyre,  and  is  much  valued, 
both  on  account  of  its  serving  as  food,  and  for 
its  feathers.  The  inhabitants  take  aixd  salt  tbeo^ 

• 

in  August  fpr  winter  provisions,  when  they  boil 
]ftp9l  with  cabbage;  they  also  take  the  ol4 
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onM  in  March ;  but  they  are  then  poor,  and  not 
BO  well  tasted  as  the  jonng :  they  appear  firef 
in  $hose  islands  in  Februarj/. 


).  Slormg.    Pnicellarit  prlific*.  Fr.  si* 

gim  nropjsio  sibo.  Lo/A. 

Ind,  orn.  826.  id.  St/n.  wi. 

411.  id. Sttp.i.W9. 
The  Storm-finch.  Cluiiiex. 

ot,  308. 
WU.  orn.  395. 
^all  PMrel.  Edw.  m.  90. 
BoMmcU  ComaaL  347.  lab. 

W. 
Thr  Gonrder.   Smilk'i  kitt. 

Kerry.  180. 

Martin ')  roi/.  St. 


m.ii.l40.lab.lS.J!g.l. 
Hill.  doii.  ii.  527.  PL 
Enl.  Q03. 

Procvllaria  pelagtca.  Gm. 
i^iit.  M  I.  Scopoli,  No.  95. 

Stromwadera  vo^el.  faun. 
Suec.  tp.  143. 

Norv»gii  Sorfu  l*eder.  Sf. 
Ped«nFugl,  Vtrstea.find* 
Are  SoniItin.Ti:ids  Fugl, 
UrejnFii^t:  tioAnuUi*, 
Hire,  Feroentib.Strank. 
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bill  as  the  other  species;  and  Mr.  Brumikh 
tells  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fcrroe  isles 
makes  this  bird  serve  the  purpose  of  a  candle, 
by  drawing  a  wick  through  the  mouth  and 
rump,  which  being  lighted,  the  flame  is  fed  by 
the  fat  and  oil  of  the  body.  Except  in  breed- 
ing time  it  is  always  at  sea,  and  is  seen  all  over 
the  vast  Atlantic  ocean,  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  land;  often  following  the  vessels  in  great 
flocks,  to  pick  up  any  thing  that  falls  from  on 
board;  for  trial  sake,  chopped  straw  has  been 
flung  into  the  sea,  which  they  would  stand  on 
with  expanded  wings;  but  were  never  observed 
to  settle  on,  or  swim  in  the  water ;  it  presages 
bad  weather,  and  cautions  the  seamen  of  the 
approach  of  a  tempest,  by  collecting  under  the 
stem  of  the  ships;  it  braves  the  utmost  fury  of 
the  storm,  sometimes  skimming  with  incredible 
velocity  along  the  hollows  of  the  waves,  some- 
times on  the  summits:  C/usius  makes  it  the 
Camilla  of  the  sea. 

Vd  toaro  per  medium  fluclu  suspcosa  tumenli 

Ferret  iter,  cderes  nee  lingerel  xquore  plaotu.  Visaii.. 

Sh«  swept  (be  teas,  and  as  she  Bkim'd  along, 

Her  flying  feet  unbath'il  on  billows  hung.     Drtoem. 

These  birds  are  the  Cypsel/i  of  /*//«'/.  which 
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he  placea  among  the  Apodes  of  Aristotle  i  not 
because  they  wanted  feet,  bnt  were  Kw^nlk,* 
OT  had  bad,  or  useless  ones:  an  attribnte  he 
gives  tQ  these  species,  on  a  supposition  thej 
were  almost  always  on  the  wing.  Hardouin, 
s  critic  quite  unskilled  in  natural  history,  ima- 
gines them  to  be  martins,  the  CypselU  of  Arts- 
tetle:\hiit  a  little  attention  to  the  text  of  each 
of  those  antient  naturalistg,  is  sufficient  to 
evince  that  they  are  very  ditfereut  birds;  the 
latter  very  acuratety  describes  the  characters 
of  that  species  of  swallow;  while  Pliii^  ex- 
presses the  very  manner  of  life  of  our  Petrel. 

"  Nidificant  in  scopulis,  hx  sunt  qu.e  toto 
mari  ceniuntur :  nee  unquam  tam  longo  naves, 
tamque  contiimo  cursu  recedunt  a  terra,  ut 
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GENUS  XXI.  MERGANSER. 

JBill  slemler^  furnished  at  the  end  with  a 
crooked  nail;  edges  of  each  mandible 
sharply  serrated. 

KosTRiLS  near  the  middle  of  the  mandible; 
small^  sub-ovated. 

ToNauB  slender. 

F»T,  exterior  toe  longer  than  the  middle. 


Mergus  Merganser.  M«  sab. 

icTistatas  albas,  capite  col. 

lo  supremo  dorso  remigi. 

busque    nigro.iiitentibus, 

Cauda  cinerea.  Lath,  Ind. 

orn.  828.  id.  Syn,  ? i.  418. 

id.  Sup,  ii.  336.  id.  Lin, 

Tr.  If.  m. 
Mergaoser  (Merracb.)  Ges» 

tier  av,  1 35. 
Aldr,  av.  iii.  113. 
Goosander.  JVil.  orn,  335. 
Rati  tyn.  av.  1 34. 
Merganser,  I^e  liarle.  Bris^ 

son  av.  Ti.  231.  Tab.  22. 

Hiit.  d*oi8.  viii.  267.    PI. 

Enl.  951. 


Meer.racbe.    Kram.  343.    1.  GoosmtK* 
See.Racbe.  FmcA,  il.  190,    Jyf^y 

191. 
Mergus  merganser.      Gm, 

Lin.  544. 
Wrakfogel,       Kjorkfogel, 

Ard,Skraka.  Faun.Suec* 

sp.  135. 
Peksok.    Craniz^s  Green!. 

i.  80. 
Islandis  Skior.And.  Danig 

Skallesluger.    Brunnich^ 

92,  &  93. 
Br.  Zool.  147.  Tab.  ^.Hs.^ 

Arct.  Zooi.  il.  257. 
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X  HESE  birJs  frequent  our  rivers,  and  other 
fresh  watere,  especially  hi  hard  winters;  they 
are  great  divers,  and  live  on  fish.  They  are 
never  seen  in  the  southern  parts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain during  summer,  when  they  retire  far  north 
to  breed;  but  in  that  season  they  have  been 
shot  in  the  Hebrides.  They  are  nucommonly 
rank,  and  scarcely  eatable. 
Dacription  The  male  weighs  four  pounds;  its  length  is 
two  feet  four  inches;  the  breadth  three  feet 
two.  The  bill  is  three  inches  long,  narrow, 
and  finely  toothed,  or  serrated;  the  color  of 
that,  and  the  irides,  is  red.  The  head  is  large, 
and  the  feathers  on  the  hind  part  long  and 
loose;  the  color  black,  finely  glossed  with 
green;  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  the  same; 
the  lower  part,  and  under  side  of  the  body  of 
a  fine  pale  yellow  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  back, 
and  inner  scapulars  are  black;  the  lower  part 
of  the  back,  and  the  tail  are  ash  colored;  the 
tail  consists  of  eighteen  feathers;  the  greater 
quil  feathers  are  black,  the  leaser  white,  somo 
of  which  are  edged  with  black  ;  the  coverts  at 
the  setting  on  of  the  wing  are  black:  the  ml 
white;  the  legs  of  a  deep  orange- "  '"" 


I 
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Mergns  Castor.  M.  crista tus 
cinerens  capite  coUoque 
sopremo  spadiceis,  gala 
remigibos  ihtefmediis  ab. 
aomfiieaoe  albis.  Lath, 
^nd,  orn,  8^9.  id,  Si^n,  ri. 
420.  ti.  Sup.  l.  270.  id. 
Sup.  iu  330.  id.  Lin.  Tr. 
if.  122. 

Mergus  cirrbatus.  Gesner  dv. 
134. 


Dufidlfer  or  Sparling  fowl.  Ddn  Dhcr. 

mr.  orn.  335.  (Female  J 

Mergus  Castor.  |?.  545. 
Merganser  cinereus.  Srism 

son  av,  vi.  254.  tab.  d5. 

Le   Harle    femelle.    liisi. 

croi>.Tiii.236.P/.£ii/.953. 

Mergus  Gulo.  Scopolij  No. 

88. 
Arct.  Zool.  ii.  257. 


JLH£  Dun  Divei*^  or  female,  is  less  than  the  Deicripdon 
ipale;  the  h^ad,  and  upj>er  pdrt  of  the  i>e4^ 
lire  ferrnginoua ;  the  throat  white ;  the  f eatherri 
on  the  hind  part  are  long,  and  form  a  pendent 

• 

crest;  the  back,  the  coverts  of  the  wings,  and 
the  tail  are  of  a  deep  ash  color;  the  greater 
^nil  feathers  are  black,  the  lesser  white;  the 
breast,  and  middle  of  the  belly,  are  white, 
tinged  with  yellow. 

'We  believe  that  Belon*  describes  this  sex 
iinder  the  titlfe  of  Bieure  oyseau,  and  asserts,' 
that  it  builds  its  nest  on  rocks  and  in  trees 
like  the  Corvoraht. 


♦  BeUmav.  163. 
2t) 
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s.  Red 

Mergas  serralor.  M.  crista 

Lesser  toothed  Diver.  Mot. 

breatted. 

dep^nilente,  prclore  riifes. 

tons  yorthampt.  42S. 

ccD<e    variegatu,     collari 

f.'Harlf  hupe.  Britaon  av. 

albo,     reclricibus     fuscis 

vi.  237.   Hist,  d'ois.riii. 

b 

cinereo  variegali*.  Lath, 

473.  PI.  Enl.  207. 

■ 

iiid.orn.Si9.  id.  S;/n.yi. 

BramikupfigerTilger.Taiu 

■ 

493.  id.  Sup.  ii.  337.  id. 

ther.  Kram.  343. 

■ 

Lin.  Tr.iv.  I'il.  tab. le. 

Mcrgua  serralor.  Gm.  Lin, 

■ 

f.  1   2. 

648. 

w 

Anns  I.oiigirostra.    Gesncr. 

Prarka.  Faun.  Suec.ip.13fl. 

flp.  MS.  Aldr.ao.  III.  113. 

Dan/j  Fiak.And.BrM«nicA, 

The  Serula.  Wil.  orn.  336. 

96. 

Raiiayn.av.  135. 

Br.  Zool.  147.  ^rc/.  Zoot. 

Deicriptlutt.  J.  HIS  species  weighs  two  pounds ;  the  length 
is  one  foot  nine  inches;  the  breadth  two  feet 
seven.  The  bill  is  three  inches  long,  the  lower 
mandible  red,  the  upper  dusky;  the  i rides  a 
purplish  red ;  the  head  and  throat  a  fine 
changeable  black  and  green  ;  on  the  first  is  a  ■ 
long  pendent  crest  of  the  same  color;  the  up-^ 
per  part  of  the  neck,  of  the  breast,  and  the 
whole  belly  white ;  the  lower  part  of  the  breast 
ferruginous,  spotted  with  black;  the  upper 
part  of  the  back  black ;  near  the  setting  on  of 
the  wings  are  some  white  feathers,  edged  and 
tipt  with  black ;  ihe  exterior  scapulars  bUi 
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the  interior  white;  the  lower  part  of  the  back, 
the  coverts  of  the  tail,  and  feathers  on  the  sides 
under  the  wings  and  over  the  thighs  grey, 
elegantly  marked  with  ziczag  lines  of  black; 
the  coverts  on  the  ridge  of  the  wings  dusky; 
then  succeeds  a  broad  bar  of  white;  the 
greater  coverts  half  black,  half  white;  the  se- 
condaries next  the  quil  feathers  marked  in  the 
same  manner;  the  rest  white,  edged  on' one 
side  with  black;  the  quil  feathers  dusky;  the 
tail  short  and  brown ;  the  legs  orange-colored.  FemaU. 

The  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  ^he 
female  is  of  a  deep  rust  color;  the  crest  short; 

« 

the  throat  white ;  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  and 
breast  marbled  with  deep  ash  color ;  t-hc  belly 
white;  the  great  quil  feathers  dusky;  the 
lower  half  of  the  nearest  secondaries  black; 
the  upper  white;  the  rest  dusky;  the  back, 
scapulars,  and  tail  ash  colored ;  the  upper  half 
of  the  first  secondary  feathers  white;  the  lower 
half  black;  the  others  dusky. 

These  birdsi  breed  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Great  Britain;  we  have  seen  them  and  their 
young  on  Loch  Mari  in  the  county  of  Ross, 
and  in  the  isle  of  Hay. 


im 
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Mergas  albellus.  M.  crisis 
dependentp,  accipUe  ni- 
gro,  corpore  albo,  tlorso 
temporibujqae  nigris,  alh 
Tiriegatis.  (Mat.)  Lath. 
Ind.  orn.  831.  id  Sj/n.  ti. 
428.  id.  Sap.  i.  271.  id. 
Sup.  ii.  338.  id.  Lin.  Tr. 
if.  121.  fofi.lB,/.  3.  4. 

Mergus  albellus.  M.  capite 
JxTt  grisco,  fascia  ocular! 
nigra,  macula  auboculari 
alba.  (Femina.)  Lalh. 
ind.  orn,  831.  id.  Sup.  ii. 
338. 

J.a  Pielte.  Belon  aa.  171. 

Mergus  rheuanus.Ciffner  av. 
131. 

.^^(fr.  no,  iii.  Ill, 


While  Nun.  JR/.  orn.  337. 
Lough  Direr.  338. 
Rati  3i/n.  ao.  135. 
Mergus  albellus.  Gin.  Lia. 

6}7. 
faun.  Suec.  j;i.  137- 
Le  petil  liarte  hupe  on  le 

Pietle.     Bn'sson  ac.  *i. 

913.  Tab.'ii.Jig.l.  Sti. 

Ilitt  (/oM.viii.srs.  PL 

Enl.  419.  450. 
Kram.  314. 
Kreulz-lMile  (Cross  Cue k) 

Fristh,  ii.  172. 
Cimtiris  IKiid  Side.  Brun^. 

m'ch,  97. 
Scopoli,  No,  89. 
B/-.  Zoo/.  H8.  ?((*.  N.  I.. 

N.  2.  .^/-ci.  2oo/.  ii.asi.i 


Tiiscriptlon  JtS  weight  is  thirty-four  oanccB;  the  leng^th 
eighteen  inchefl;  the  breadth  tweiily-sir.  The 
bill  IB  nearly  two  inches  long,  and  of  a  I«ad 
color;  the  head  is  adorned  with  a  long  crest, 
white  above-,  black  beneath;  from  a  little  b<^ 
yond  the  eye  to  the  bill,  is  a  large  oval  bl 
spot,  glossed  with  green;  the  head,  netk, 
|vho1e  under  side  of  the  body  are  of  a  pure 
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white;  on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  are  two 
semilunar  black  lines  pointing  foiward;  the 
inner  scapulars,  the  back,  the  cuverls  on  the 
ridge  of  the  wing,  and  the  greater  quil  fea- 
thers are  black  ;  the  ini[l(lle  rows  of  the  coverts 
are  white;  the  next  black,  tipt  with  white ; 
the  lesser  quil  feathers  the  same  :  the  ecapulars 
next  the  wings  white;  the  tail  deep  ash  color; 
the  legs  a  bluish  grey. 

The  female  (comiJered  in  the  last  edition  fcmafe. 
as  a  distinct  species,  under  the  name  of  the 
Red  Headed  Smew)  weighs  fifteen  ounces; 
the  length  is  one  foot  four  inches  ;  the  breadth 
one  foot  eleven  inches.  The  bill  is  of  a  lead 
color;  the  head  slightly  crested,  and  of  a  rust 
color;  from  beyond  the  eyes  to  the  bill  is  an 
oval  black  spot;  the  cheeks  and  throat  are 
white;  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  is  of  a  deep 
grey ;  the  fore  part  clouded  with  a  lighter ;  tlie 
belly  white;  the  back  and  tail  are  of  a  dusky- 
ash  color ;  the  legs  of  a  pale  ash  color. 
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GENUS  XXII.    DUCK. 

Bill  strong,  flat,  or  depressed,  and  commonlT' 
farnUhed  at  the  end  with  a  nail;  the 
edges  divided  into  sharp  lamella. 

KosTRiLS  small  and  oval. 

ToNftVE  broad,  edges  near  the  base  fiinged. 

Fitkt;  middle  toe  the  longest. 


Anas  Cygnus.  A.  rostro  se.  Ije  Cygne  saurage.  "BrissoK 

Hiieylindrico    airo,     cera  op.  »i.292.  Tab.m.  Hist. 

fltTo,  corporc  albo.  LBth.  ttoit.  ii.  S.  PI.  Enl.  BIS, 

ind.  orn.  833.  iW.  Sgn.  ri.  I^bod.  Scopoli,  No.  66. 

433.  id.  Sup.  i.  %7%  id.  Scbwane.  Kram.  338. 

Sup.  n.  all.  id.  Lin.  Tr.  Anas  Cygnns  ferus.    Gm. 
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Britain.    Martin*  acquaints  us,   that  swans 
come  in  October,  in  great  numbers  to  Lingey^ 
one  of  the  Western  Isles,  and  continue  there 
till  March,  when  they  retire  more  northward 
to  breed.    A  few  continue  in  Mainland,  one  c^ 
the  Orknies,  and  breed  in  the  little  isles  of  the 
fresh  water  lochs;  but  the  multitude  retires  at; 
the   approach  of  spring.     On   that   accountt 
swans  are  there  the  countryman's  almanack; 
on  their  quitting  the  island,  they  presage  good 
weather ;  on  their  arrival,  they  announce  bad. 
These  as  well  as  most  other  water  fowl,  prefer 
for  the  purpose  of  incubation,  those  places  that 
are  lest  frequented  by  mankind:  accordingly 
we   find,   that    the  lakes    and   forests  of  the 
distant   Lapland    are    filled   during   summer 
with  myriads  of  water  fowl,  which  in  autumn 
return  to  us,   and  to  other  more  hospitable 
shores.f 

•  Descr,  West  hles^  71. 

♦  Flora  Lapponiaij  273.  CEnvres  dc  M,  de  Mauper^ 
tuts.  Tom,  iii.  p.  141,  175.  According  to  the  obscrTatiom 
of  that  illustrious  writer,  tlie  Lapland  lakes  are  filled  witk 
the  larvce  of  the  Gnat  (culex  pipieos.  Lin.sj/st.  602.)  or 
lome  other  insect,  that  deposites  its  eggs  in  the  water; 
which  being  an  agreeable  food  to  water  fowl^  is  another 
eause  of  their  resort  to  those  deserts. 
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j^etcripfion  The  length  to  the  end  of  the  toes  is  five  fi 
to  that  of  the  tail  four  feel:  ten  inches;  ext4 
of  wiiifi^  seven  (eet  three  inches;  weight  f 
thirteen  to  sixteen  pounds.  The  lower  part  t 
the  bill  is  black  ;  the  base  of  it,  and  the  space  * 
I  between  that  and  the  eyes,  is  covered  with  a 
naked  yellow  skin ;  the  eyelids  arc  bare  and 
yellow;  the  whole  plumage  in  old  birds  is  of 
a  pure  white ;  the  down  is  very  soft  and  thick  ; 
'  She  legs  black. 

The  cry  of  (his  kind  is  very  loud,  and  may 

be  heard  at  a  great  disfancp,  from  which  it  is 

BOmetimes  called  the  Hooper.     When  they  fly  _ 

high,  and  numbers  of  different  ages  and  seices 

Are  joined  together,  their  notes  are  far  from 

disagreeable;   and  as  some  atledge,  are  even 

L-qnusical.    On  the  contrary,  the  tame  species' 

»  is  almost  dumb,  for  it  never  emits  the  least 

I  iound  beyond  a  hiss,  which  it  does  when  pro- 

I  Toked.     Other  distinctions  between  this  and 

the  next  species,  are  these:  the  Hooper  carries 

its  neck  erect,  like  a  goose;  the  other  bends  it 

in  swimming;  and  is  far  inferior  to  our  tame 

Swan  in  size.     This  species  has  twelve  ribs  on 

a  side;  the  other  only  eleven:  this  species  has 

a  windpipe  with  a  double  and  great  flexure,  t 
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which  it  owes  the  modulation  of  its  voice;  tha 
Mtindpipeof  the  other  is  strait 

These  birds  swarm  during*  summer  on  the 
larger  lakes  and  marshes  of  the  Tartangn 
and  Siberian  jdeserts ;  but  resort  in  v^st  numr: 
berp  -to  winter  about  the  Caspian  and  Euxine 
seas.  Those  of  the  eastern  parts  of  Siberia  re- 
tir^'beyond  Kamtschatka,  either  to  the  coast.of 
America,  oi;  the  isle  north  oi  Japan.  The  Rus^ 
^lai^y  frequently  tame  this  species;  very  rarely 
that  which  we  call  the  Tame  Swan. 


Anas  Olor.  A.  rostro  rubro,  Ploit's  hist.  Staff.  228.       2,  TameJ'^ 

basi  tabercalo  carnoso  ni.  Isv.  Cygne.  Brisson  av,  t1. 

gro,  corpore  albo.  Lath.        288.  Jh'si,  d'ois,  ix.  1. 

Ind.  orn.  834.  id,  S^n,  vi.  Anas    Cygnus    mansuctus. 

436.  lU  Sup.  ii.  342.  Gm.  Lin.  501. 

Le  Cygne.  Belon  av.  151.  Swan.  Faun.  Suec,  sp.  107. 

Gesner  UV.  371.  Schwa n.  bVisch,  ii.  152. 

Cygno,     Cisano.  Jldr.  av.  Danis  Tarn  S?ane.  Brun* 

iii.  1.  nich^AX. 

WiU  orn,  355.  Br,  Zool.  191.  ad.l.  plates. 
ttaiis^n.  av.  136.  ytrcf.  Zool.  ii.  2G5. 

Edzs.  av.  150. 

This  is  the  largest  of  the  British  birds.     It  Description 

2  This  is  called  tame^  because  it  is  only  found  ia  (hat 

2  2b 


2M  tAME  SWAN.       ClasiH. 

is  distinguished  externally  from  the  wild  swan ; 
first,  by  its  size,  being  mach  larger,  weighing 
sometimeBtwenty 'five  pounds:  secondly,  by  the 
bill,  "which  in  this  is  red,  and  the  tip  andndes 
black,  and  the  skin  between  the  eyes  and  bill 
of  the  same  color.  Over  the  base  of  the  upper 
mandible  projects  a  black  calloas  knob;  the 
whole  plumage  in  old  birds  is  white;  in  young 
ones  ash  colored  till  the  second  year ;  the  legs 
dusky ;  but  Dr.  Plotl  mentions  a  variety  found 
on  the  Trent  near  Hugely,  with  red  legt.  The 
swan  lays  -seven  or  eight  eggs,  and  is  near  two 
months  in  hatching ;  it  feeds  on  water  plants, 
insects,  and  shells.  No  bird  perhaps  makes  so 
inelegant  a  figure  out  of  the  water,  or  has  the 
command  of  such  beautiful  attitudes  in  that 
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The  swan  with  arched  neck 
Between  her  white  wings  mantling,  proudly  rows 
Her  state  with  oary  feet  tar.  Lost.  B.  VI f. 

But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  had  here 
an  eye  to  that  beautiful  passage  in  Siliusltali' 
cus  on  the  same  subject,  though  the  Evglish 
poet  has  greatly  improved  on  it. 

Hand  secus  Eridani  stagnis,  rip^?e  Cayslri 

Innatat  albus  olor,  pronoque  immobile  corpus 

Dat  fluvio,  et  pedibus  tacitas  eremigat  undas.  Lib,  XIV, 

-  • 

In  former  times  it  was  served  up  at  every 
great  feast,  when  the  elegance  of  the  table 
was  measured  by  the  size  and  quantity  of  ^he 
good  cheer.  Cygnets  are  to  this  day  fattened 
at  Norwich  about  Christmas,  and  are  sold  for 
a  guinea  a  piece. 

Swans  were  formerly  held  in  such  great  esteem 
in  England,  that  by  an  act  of  Edward  IV.  c.  6. 
"  no  one  that  possessed  a  freehold  of  less  clear 
yearly  value  than  five  marks,  was  permitted  to 
keep  any,  other  than  the  son  of  our  sovereign  lord 
the  king."  And,  by  the  eleventh  of  Henry 
VILc.  17.  the  punishment  for  taking  their  egg^ 
was  imprisonment  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  a 
fine  at  the  king's  will.  Though  at  present  they 
^ffkJOfA  io  highly  valued  as  a  delicacy,  yet 
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great  aambers  are  preserved  for  their  beauty ; 
we  see  multituJee  on  the  Thames  and  Trent, 
bat  no  where  in  greater  quantity  than  on  the 
salt  water  inlet  of  the  sea,  near  Abbotsbury  in 
Dorsetshire. 

These  birds  were  by  the  ancients  consecrated 
to  Apollo  and  the  Muses  ; 


-irSs 
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Msvuaf  Biptvtuu.    Eurip.  Ipkfg.  in  Taur.  lin.  1104. 
And  Callimachtis,  in  his  hymn  upon  the  island 
of  Detos,  is  still  more  particular : 

— ^ —  Kuom  h  9ieu  fiiAT0i'7i{  atuht 
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crated  to  Apolfo  and  the  Muse^,  ( the  ititkti  6i 
hai^mony)  seemd  to  have  been  ingratted  the  no^ 
iion  the  antients  had  of  swans  being  endowed 
with  a  musical  voice.  Though  this  might  be 
one  reason  for  the  fable,  yet,  to  us  there  appears 
another  rtill  stronger,  which  arose  from  the'Py- 
thdgorean  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  the 
sbul  into  the  bodies  of  animals ;  from  the  belief, 
that  the  body  of  the  swan  was  allotted  for  th6 
mansion  of  departed  poets.  Thus  Plato  makei 
his  prophet  say,  »^«»^  f**^  y«f  ^J^fx*'"  '^^  '*''"'  *'**'''•  Off«*'« 

'  yiyo/Airri*  xt;xye.v  P^ov  ai^ot/xEvtiy.*     "   1    saW    the    SOul    of 

Orpheus  prefer  the  life  of  a  swan." 

Affer  the  antients  had  thus  furnished  these' 
birds  with  such  agreeable  inmates,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but  they  would  attribute  to  theni  the 
teine  powers  of  harmony,  that  poets  possessed, 
previous  to  their  transmigration ;  but  the  vul- 
gar not  distinguishing  between  the  sweetness 
of  numbers,  and  that  of  voice,  ignorantly  be- 
lieted  that  to  be  real,  which  philosophers  and 
poets  only  meant  metaphorically. 

Iq  time  a  swan  became  a  common  trope  for 
i  Attrd ;  Horace  calls  Pindar,  Dircceum  cygnum. 


*  De  RepubL  Lib.  X.  sub  fine. 
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«nd  ia  one  ode  even  Buppoaes  himtelf  changed 
into  a  tvan ;  Virgii  speaks  of  hU  poetical  bre- 
thren in  the  same  manner, 

ftire,  tuuiD  DomeD 

CanUntei  Bubtiroe  fercst  ad  sydera  cygni,   Eclog.  IX. 

When  he  speaks  of  them  figurativelj.  he  as- 
cribes to  them  melody^oc  the  power  of  music; 
bat  when  he  talks  of  them  as  bi  rds,  he  lays  asid^ 
fiction,  and  like  a  true  naturalist  gives  them 
their  real  note, 
Dtmt  nnitom  ^auci  per  gtagoft  loQuicia  cjgni.  -^neidL 
Lib.  XI. 

Thus  he,  as.  well  as  PUtiy,*  in  fact,  gave  na 
credit  to  tbe  music  of  swans.  Aristotle  speabi 
of  it  QX^y  bj  hearGay.f  but,  when  once  an  er- 
TW  is  started,  it  is  not  surprizing  that  it  is 
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the  creeinng  thyme,  sends  his  Dircanm  cygnum 
into  the  cloads : 

Mnlta  Diraeum  lerat  aura  cygfium^ 

Tendit,  Antoni^  quoties  in  altos 

Nubium  tractas.  Ode  II.  Lib.  IV. 

but  when  he  finds  himself  struck  with  a  tru« 
poetical  spirit,  he  at  once  assumes  the  form  of 
this  favourite,  bird, 

Non  nsitata  nee  tenui  feror 

Peniia,  biformis  per  liquidum  asthera 

Yates  .- 

^— — -  et  albani  mutor  in  alitem.     Ode  XX.  Lib,  IL 

And  doubtless  he  was  on  the  wing  in  his  first 

Sublimi  feriam  sydera  vertice. 

Besides  these  opinions,  the  antients  held  ano^ 
ther  still  more  singular,  imagining  that  the 
swan  foretold  its  own  end  :  to  explain  this  we 
must  consider  the  twofold  character  of  the  poet, 
Vates  and  Poeta,  which  the  fable  of  the  trans- 
tnigration  continues  to  the  bird,  or  they  might 
be  supposed  to  derive  that  faculty  from  Apollo^ 
their  patron  deity,  the  god  of  prophecy  and 
divination. 

*  Pktonis  Phmdo.  Ed,  Cantab.  1683.  p.  124. 
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As  to  their  being  supposed  to  ung  more 
sweetly  at  the  approach  of  death,  the  cause  is 
beautifullj  explained  by  Plato,  who  attribates 
that  unusual  melodj,  to  the  same  sort  of  ec- 
Itasy  that  good  men  are  sometimes  said  to  eqjoy 
at  that  awful  hour,  foreseeing  the  joys  thai 
are  .preparing  for  them  on  patting  ofFmortalUy, 

"  They  become  praplietic,  and  foreseeing  the 
happiness  which  they  shall  enjoy  in  another 
state,  are  in  greater  ecstasy  than  they  have 
before  experienced." 

This  notion,  though  accounted  for  by  Piato, 
seems  to  have  been  popular  long  before  his 
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'  Aim  Anier.  A.  rostro  semi. 

cyUidrieo,  corpore  supra 

cioered  siibtds  pallidiore, 

cbiro  sCrtato.  Laih.  tnd. 

IM.84l.ltf.^jm.fi.  459. 

U.  Sup.  i.  273.  t</.  Stfp. 

U.  34(5. 
L^)re  prtf^,  VOyb  Sau. 

lrag».  B^/dH  at.  156.  158. 
besnerav.  142.  158. 
j|/i£r.  no.  Hi.  42.  67. 
thikt  Goose,  common  wild 

Goose.  WH.  oim,  358.  $p. 

RaU  syn.  av.  136.  #p.  3,  4 
Vt)ft  domestique,    IvOye 

Sattfftge.  frisson  tto.  ti. 

iiSb  IfM.  d'm.   iJL.   30. 

Vlf  Enl.  985. 
Ocadomestfca^SalTatica,  Ba.* 

Mta.  Zinan.  104. 


Gas  dikaya.  Rui$.  N.  Com.  3-  ^^r 

Peir.  if.  4ia  -''*^- 

Wild  ganss,  Einheimischtt 

ganss.  from.  338.  Frt#cil^ 

ii.  155,  157. 
Anas    anser    (ferus.)  Gm. 

Lin.  510. 
Gds^^will  gas.  Faun.  Sued 

sp.  114. 
CrantzU  Greenl.  \.  80. 
Danii  Tam   Gaas.  Brun^ 

nichy  55, 
Grey  Lag,  the  FeiuGdeM 

of   Ifffj/er.   Ph.   Tmns^ 

abr.  if.  852. 
Goss  (the  tame.)  Scopoli^ 

No.  69. 
Br.  Zool.  150.  Jrc^  Zooii 

ii.  268. 


XfilS  i0  our  largest  species;  the  hekvlttt bescripiion 
wdgh  ten  pounds ;  the  length  is  two  feet  nine 
inehes ;  the  extent  five  feet.  The  bill  is  Idrge 
and  eletrated,  of  a  flesh  color^  tinged  with  yel- 
low ;  the  nail  White ;  the  head  and  neclc  cine^ 
redraHj  mixed  Mrith  ochraceous  yellow ;  the  hind 
fftUtjit  the  Heck  yefy  pale^  and  the  base  of  a 
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yellowwh  brown;  the  breastaud  belly  whitisb, 
clouded  with  grey  or  ash  color;  the  back  grey; 
the  lesser  coverts  of  the  wings  almost  white, 
the  middle  row,  deep  cinereous  slightly  edged 
with  white ;  the  primaries  grey,  tipt  with 
black,  and  edged  with  white;  the  secondaries 
black,  grey  only  at  their  base;  the  scapulars  of 
a  deep  ash  color,  edged  with  white ;  the  coverts 
of  the  tail,  and  the  vent  feathers,  of  a  pure 
white  ;  the  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  dusky, 
tipt  with  white,  the  exterior  feathers  almost 
wholly  white  ;  the  legs  of  a  flesh  color. 

This  species  resides  in  the  fens  the  whole 
year;  breeds  there,  and  hatches  about  eight 
or  nine  young,  which  are  often  taken,  easily 
made  tame,  and  esteemed  most  excellent  meat, 
superior  to  the  domestic  goose.  The  old  geese 
which  are  shot,  are  plucked  and  sold  in  the 
market  as  fine  tame  ones,  and  readily  bought, 
the  purchaser  being  deceived  by  the  size,  but 
their  flesh  is  coarse.  Towards  winter  they  col- 
lect in  great  flocks,  but  in  all  seasons  live  and 
feeil  in  the  fens. 

The  Grey  Lag  is  the  origin  of  the  domestic 
goose;  it  is  the  only  species  that  the  Britons 
could  take  young,  and  fanuUarize ;  the  othec 
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two  nerer  breed  here,  and  migrate  during 
iummer.  The  mallard  comes  within  the  same 
description,  and  is  the  species  to  which  we  owe 
our  tame  breed  of  ducks ;  both  preserve  some 
of  the  marks  of  their  wild  state;  the  goose  the 
whiteness  of  the  coverts  of  the  tail  and  vento- 
feathers;  the  drake  its  curled  feathers.  The 
g^bose  in  other  colors  sports  less  in  the  tame 
kind  than  the  other. 

Tame  geese  are  of  vast  longevity.  Mr.  JFil^  Tame 
lughby  gives  an  example  of  one  that  attained  ^^^'** 
eighty  years.  They  are  hept  in  vast  multitudes 
in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire j  a  single  person  has 
frequently  a  thousand  old  geese,  each  of  which 
will  rear  seven,  so  that  towards  the  end  of  the 
seaiKin  he  will  become  master  of  eight  thousand. 

I  beg  leave  to  repeat  here  a  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  their  economy  from  my  tour  in  Scot- 
land,  in  order  to  complete  my  account. 

During  the  breeding  season  these  birds  are 
lodged  in  the  same  houses  with  the  inhabitants, 
and  even  in  their  very  bed-chambers;  in  every 
apartment  are  three  rows  of  coarse  wicker  pens, 
placed  one  above  another ;  each  bird  has  its  se- 
pifate  lodge  divided  from  the  other,  which  it 
kMpi  poMesnon  of  during  the  time  of  sitting.  A 
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perfioti,  called  a  Gazzard,  i.  e.  Goose-herd,  at- 
tends the  tloch,  and  twice  a  day  drives  the 
■whole  to  water :  then  brings  them  back  t? 
their  babitalioiis,  helping  those  that  live  id  the 
upper  etones  to  their  nests,  without  ever  tciBr 
placing  a  single  bird. 

The  geeaearepluche:]  five  times  in  tlie  year; 
the  first  plucking  is  at  Ladij-Day,  for  feathers 
and  quils,  and  the  same  is  renewed  Tour  timei 
more  between  that  and  Midmelmits,  for  feathers 
only.  The  old  geese  submit  quietly  to  the 
operation,  but  fhe  young  ones  are  very  noisy 
and  unruly.  I  once  saw  this  performed,  and 
observed,  that  goslinsof  six  week  old  were  not 
spared;  for  their  tails  were  plucked,  as  I  was 
told,  to  habituate  them  early  to  what  they 
were  to  come  to.  If  the  season  prove  cold, 
numbers  of  the  geese  die  by  this  barbarous 
custom.  When  the  flocks  are  numerous,  about 
ten  pluckers  are  employed,  each  with  a  coarse 
apron  up  to  his  chin. 

Vast  numbers  of  geese  are  driven  annually 
to  Loiidoji  to  supply  the  markets,  among  them 
all  the  superannuated  geece  and  ganders  (  called 
here  Cagma^s)  which,  by  a  long  course  of 
plucXing,  prove  uncommonly  toagh  sud  dry. 
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The  feathers  are  a  considerable  article  of 
commerce:  thoae  from  Somerset  shire  art  esteemed 
the  best,  and  those  from  Ireland  the  worst. 

It  will  not  here  be  foreign  to  the  euhject  to 
pive  Eome  account  of  the  feathers  that  other 
birds  and  other  countries  supply  our  island 
'with,  uhich  uae  communicated  to  us  by  an 
intelligent  person  in  the  feather  trade. 

Eider  down  is  imported  from  Dtmnark;  the 
ducks  that  supply  it  being  inhabitants  of  Hud- 
son's-Bay,  Greenland,  Iceland  and  Norway  ; 
OUT  own  islands  west  of  Scotland  breed  numbers 
of  these  birds,  and  oiTer  a  profitable  branch  of 
trade  to  the  poor  inhabitants.  Hudson' s~Baif 
also  furnishes  a  very  6ne  feather,  supposed  to 
)ie  of  the  goose  kind. 

The  down  of  the  swan  is  brought  from  Dant- 
xic.  The  same  place  aUo  sends  us  a  considerable 
supply  of  the  feathers  of  the  cock  and  hen. 
The  LoTidon  poulterers  sell  a  great  quantity  of 
the  feathers  of  thoae  birds,  and  of  ducks  and 
turkies ;  those  of  ducks  being  a  weaker  feather, 
are  inferior  to  those  of  the  goose ;  turkey's  fea- 
thers are  the  worst  of  any. 

The  best  method  of  curing  feathers  is  to  lay 
theia  in  a  room  in  aa  exposure  to  the  tan,  and 
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when  dried  to  put  them  In  bags,  and  beat  them 
well  with  poles  to  get  the  dirt  off. 

We  have  often  been  surpri/cd  that  no  eipe^ 
riments  had  been  made  on  the  feathers  of  the 
Auk  tribe,  as  such  numbers  resort  to  our  rocbi 
annually,  and  promise,  from  the  appearance  of 
their  plamage,  to  furnish  a  warm  and  soft  fea- 
ther; but  we  have  lately  been  informed,  that 
some  unsuccessful  trials  have  been  made  at 
Glasgoiv:  a  gentleman  who  had  visited  the 
"Western  isles,  and  brought  some  of  the  feathers 
home  with  a  laudable  design  of  promoting  the 
trade  of  our  own  country,  attempted  to  render 
them  fit  for  use,  first  by  baking,  then  by  boil- 
ing them;  but  their  stench  was  so  ofiensive, 
that  the  Glasgozo  merchants  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  leave  off  their  correspondence 
with  Dantzic.  The  disagreeable  smell  of  these 
feathers  must  be  owing  to  the  quantity  of  oil 
that  all  water  fowls  use  from  the  glandules  of 
their  rump,  to  preserve  and  smooth  their  fea- 
thers; and  as  sea  birds  must  expend  more  of 
this  unction  than  other  water  fowls,  being  al- 
most perpetually  on  that  element,  and  as  their 
food  is  entirely  fish,  that  oil  mast  receive  a 
ereat  rankness,   and  communicate  it  to  i 
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plomagei  go  as  to  render  it  absolutelj  unfit  for 
use. 


Anas  segetum.  A.  cinereo.  Intl.  orn.  843.    id.  Syn4  4.  Beam 

fasca,  subtus  albidsi,  alis  t!.  464.                             Goose. 

giiseiSytectricibus  majori.  Atiassegetuin.6riii.Liit.2rl'2« 

boa  remigibusqae  »econ.  Br.    Zool.    ii.   675.   Jrct. 

dariis  apice  albo.    Ltiih.  Zool.  ii.  267. 

X  H£  length  of  this  species  is  two  feet  seven  Deicr^Uom 
inches;  the  extent  four  feet  eleven;  the  weight 
six  pounds  and  a  half.  The  bill^  which  is  the 
chief  specific  distinction  between  this  and  the 
preceding,  is  small,  much  compressed  near  the 
end#  whitish  and  sometimes  pale  red  in  tho 
middle,  and  bluish  at  the  nail  and  end  of  the 
lower  mandible;  the  base  (in  the  male)  is 
bounded  by  a  narrow  bed  of  white  feathers ; 
the  head  and  neck  are  cinereous  brown,  tinged 
with  ferruginous ;  the  breast  and  belly  dirty 
white,  clouded  with  cinereous;  the  sides  and 
scapulars  dark  ash  color^  edged  with  white  or 
rust  color;  the  back  the  same;  the  coverts  of 
the  tail  white;  the  lesser  coverts  of  the  wings 
liglit  g^^79  nearly  white,  the  middle  of  ft 
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deeper  grey  tipt  with  white;  the  primariet  and 
secondaries  grey,  tipt  with  black ;  the  feet  and 
legs  saffron  color;  the  claws  black. 

This  species  arrives  in  LlncolnshireinZMtnmti, 
and  is  called  there  the  Itean  goose,  from  the 
likeness  of  the  nail  of  the  bill  to  a  horse  bean. 
They  always  light  on  corn  fields,  and  feed 
much  on  the  green  wheat.  They  never  breed 
in  the  fens,  but  all  disappear  in  Maj/,  when 
they  retreat  to  the  sequestred  wilds  of  th« 
north  of  Europe.  In  their  migrations  they  fly 
to  a  great  height,  cackling  as  they  go,  and 
preserve  a  great  regularity  in  their  motions, 
sometimes  forming  a  strait  line,  at  others  as- 
•aming  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  which  facilitates 
their  progress ;  for  they  cut  the  air  the  readier 
in  that  form  than  if  they  flew  iDdiseriminatelj, 
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Anas  atbifrons.  A,  cinerea,  L*Oje    saoTage  dii  ndrd.  ^*  Whilt 

f roDle  alba.  Lath.  Ind  orn.  Brisson  av.  iL  269.         fronted. 

832.  id.  Sup.  tI.  463.  L*Oie  rieuse.  Hist*  d*ois.\x» 

This  taoghing  Goose.    £ldw.  81. 

iip.ta6.153.  Polnische  Goass.     Kfam, 

Aoas  erjthropu8(/(crifi.)X#/it.  330. 

syst,  107*  Danis  Vild  Gaas.     Brufim 

Aoas  albifrons.     Gm.  Lin.  nich^  53. 

609.  Br,  ZooL  150.  Q.  1.  Arcti, 

Fiaellgas. Faun.Suec.sp,U6.  Zool.  ii.  270. 


JL  HE  weight  of  this  kind  is  about  five  pounds  Description 
and  a  half;   the  length  two  feet  four  inches; 
the  extent  four  feet  six.    The  bill  is  elevated, 
of  a  pale  yellow  color,  with  a  white  nail;  the 
forehead   white;   the  head  and  neck  of  the 
iame  color  with  those  of  the  preceding  species  i 
the  coverts  of  the  wing,  the  primaries  and  se- 
condaries darker;  in  the  tail  the  ash  color  pre- 
dominates; the  ends  of  the  feathers  are  white; 
in  some,  perhaps  in  young  birds,  of  the  same 
color  with  the  other  part  of  the  tail ;  this,  as  in 
the  two  preceding,  surrounded  with  a  white 
ring.     The  breast  and   belly  are  of  a  dirty 
white,  marked  with  spots  of  black ;  the  legs 
yellow;  the  nails  whitish.     The  female  is  in- 
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ferior  io  Nze  to  ^e  male,  and  the  bed  of  fe»- 
then  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  which  in  the  other 
•ex  ia  of  8  pure  white,  is  mottled  with  dniky; 
it  also  differs  in  baving  tbe  breast  and  belly  of 
an  uniform  light  aeh  color. 

These  birds  visit  the  fens  and  other  parts  of 
England  during  winter,  in  small  flocks;*  they 
keep  always  in  marshy  places,  and  never  fre- 
quent the  corn  lands.  They  disappear  in  the 
earliest  spring,  and  none  are  seen  after  the 
middle  o£  March.  During  summer,  they  in- 
habit Hudson's  bay,  the  north  of  Europe,  the 
extreme  north  of  Asia,  and  in  their  migratlooi 
sitread  all  over  Sibiria. 

Limutvs  makes  this  goose  the  female  of  the 
Bemacle ;  but  we  think  his  opinion  not  well 
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fittit  the  goose  is  one  of  the  forbidden  foods  of 
the  Britons  in  the  time  of  desar. 


Anas  erjthropus.  A.  cinerea 

supra  nigro  alboque  uiidu. 

lata,  ooHo  nigro,  facie  ab. 

domineque  albis.     LcUh, 

Ind,  orn,  813.  id,  Sijn.  vi. 

400. 
I/Ojre  nonoette  ou  Crayaut. 

Belon  av.  1 58. 
Brenta^fel  Berntcla.  Gesner 

ao.  109,  110. 
H^.  0D.  iiL  73.   Phil.  Tf. 

U.  853. 
Beniaclei  or  Clakis.     JVil, 


lUiU^jfn.av.  137. 
Sib.  hist  Scot.  21. 
Gerard's  Herbal.  1587. 


La  Bernache.    Brisson  av,  6.  Bernacle, 

vi.  300.    Hist,  d'ois.  ix. 

93.     PI.  Enl.  855. 
Anas    erythropus     (mas.) 

Lin,  Sj^st.  1 97. 
Gm.  Lin.  512. 
Fiaellgas.    Faun.  Suec.  sp, 

116. 
Schottische  Gans.    Frischj 

ii.  189. 
A  nser  b  reiidi  n  us.  Caff  opuse, 

87. 
Crantz's  Green  I.  i.  80. 
Br,  Zool,  150.  Q.     Arct. 

Zool.  ii.  275. 


xHIS  bird  weighs  about  five  pounds;  the  Description 
length  is  two  feet  one  inch ;  the  breadth  four 
feet  five  inches.  The  bill  is  black,  and  only- 
one  inch  three- eighths  long ;  the  head  is  small ; 
the  forehead  and  cheeks  white ;  from  the  bill 
to  the  eyes  is  a  black  line ;  the  hind  part  of  the 
]iead»  the  whole  neck»  and  upper  part  of  the 
lireaft  and  back,  are  of  a  deep  black;  the 
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whole  under  side  of  the  body,  and  covertg  oF 
the  tail  are  white;  the  back,  icapalars,  and 
^OTerts  of  the  wings,  are  beautifully  barred 
with  grey,  black  and  white ;  the  tail  is  black ; 
the  legs  of  the  same  color,  and  small. 

These  birds  appear  in  yast  flocks  daring 
winter,  on  the  north  west  coasts  of  this  king- 
dom: are  very  shy  and  wild,  but  on  being 
taken,  grow  as  familiar  as  our  tame  geese  in 
a  few  days;  in  February  they  quit  our  shores, 
and  retire  as  far  as  Lapland  to  breed,* 

They  live  to  a  great  age;  the  Rev.  Doctor 
Backioorth  of  Spalding  had  one  which  was  kept 
in  the  family  above  two  and  thirty  years ;  but 
was  blind  during  the  two  last ;  what  its  age 
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were  also  thought  by  some  writers  to  have  been 
the  Clienatopeces  of  Pliiii/;  they  should  have 
said  C/ieneroles,  for  those  are  the  birds,  that 
naturalist  said,  were  found  in  Britain;  but  as 
he  has  scarcely  left  us  any  description  of  them, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  which  species  he  intended. 
I  should  imagine  it  to  be  the  Brent  goose,  which 
is  far  inferior  in  size  to  the  wild  goose,  and 

.  very  delicate  food :    in  both  respects  suitings 

pHa  account  of  the  Ckenerus.* 


Anas  Bernicla.  A.  fu^ca,  ca- 
pite  coHq  pectoreqiie  ni- 
gris,  coIUtI  albo.  Lath, 
lnd.orn.B4i.id.S^a.ji.467. 

Lea  Canes  de  Her,  Belon 
m.  16Q. 

Jlldr.  OK.  iii.  73. 


7il.  < 


I.  360, 


Rail  ti/n.av.  137. 
Bernaclc,  NiU.  hist.  Irclanil. 

122. 
Breiita,  le  CtaTant,  Brisson 

av.ii.  304.  faA.  31.  lUsl. 

ftoit.  ix.   87.     PI.  Enl. 

34S. 


Anas  Dernida.     Gm.  Lin.  7.  Brent. 

513. 
Belgit  Rotgans,   Calmari. 

cnsibua  Prulgas.     Faun. 

Suee,  tp.  115, 
Cimbria  Hay-v.  Rad-Gau. 

Norcegis  Uaal.v.    KaaU 

ne.Gaas.     ilem    Goul-r. 

Gagi.  Brunnich,  6%  \9% 
Baum.Gans.      I'riuh,     ii. 

15fl. 
Braota  Bernicla.     Scopolij 

No.  84. 
Br.  Zool.  151.  Add.platta. 

Q.  Arct.Zool.  ii.374. 


'S  is  inferior  in  size  to  the  Bernacle  goose.  De*cripti«n~ 

genet'inxtnt  Chcnahpeccs :  et  quibus  lauli- 
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Tbe  btU  M  «ne  i»ch  and  an  halTlMig ;  (fas  e»- 
l*r  «f  that»  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of 
tte  breast  U  black ;  on  each  lide  the  ■lendereit 
part  af  tha  neck  ia  a  white  spot ;  the  lower  part 
•C  tha  breast,  the  scapulars,  and  corerts  of  the 
wings  aie  ash  colored,  clooded  vntit  a  deeper 
■bad* ;  the  feathers  above  and  below  the  tail 
are  white ;  tiie  tail  and  qiuL  feathers  bLa^k ; 
the  legs  black. 

These  birds  frequent  onr  coast*  in  the  wai- 
ter :  in  Ireland  they  are  called  Bemacles,  and 
appear  there  in  great  quantities  in  August,  and 
Iwre  it  ia  March.  Thej  feed  on  a  sort  of  long 
grass  growing  in  the  water;  prefenng  tiie 
root  and  a  portion  of  the  stalk,  which  they  dive 
fur,  bite  oGPaiid  leave  the  upper  part  to  drire 
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hose  oflF  Spitzbergeii,  where  they  were  dtsco- 
Tered  on  their  nests  in  vast  numbers  xa  June 
21,  15S6,  by  Barentx.-\  Tlicy  appear  in  sm»U 
flocks  in  Hoy  Sound,  iii  the  Oilmks,  but  do  not 
continue  there  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  winter 
in  flocks  of  two  hundred  in  Hurra  Sound,  ia 
the  filietlauds,  and  are  ihrre  called  Horra  geese. 
The  Rat  or  lload^ousc.  of  Mr.  WiUu^kby,  p. 
361,  which  at  times  has  been  known  to  frequent 
the  Tfes,  agrees  In  so  many  reepects  with  thii 
liind,  that  we  suspect  it  to  be  a  youn^  bird  not 
come  to  its  full  plumage  :  the  only  diiTerenee 
consisting  in  the  feathers  next  the  bill,  and  OB 
the  throat  and  breast  being  broun.  \Vc  have 
the  greater  reason  to  imagine  it  to  be  so  ai 
Mr.  Uruiinich  informs  ue  that  the  Duiiish  and 
Norwegian  names  for  this  bird  are  Rudgaas  and 
Jiaalgaas,  which  agree  uUh  those  given  it  by 
Mr.  WiUughhy.  Mr.  tniliighby,  Mr.  Ihy.  and 
M.  Brisson  very  properly  doecribe  the  Bero»- 
cle  and  Brent  as  different  species,  but  Lhuittus* 
makes  them  synonymous,  and  describes  the 
true  fieruacle  as  the  female  of  the  White 
fronted  goose. 


•  Dutch  Voyages,  ic.  19.  ArU.  Zoo/,  i 
+  Faun.  Suec.  118, 
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8.  Red        £Anu  rnficollli.     A,  nigra,  Atiser  ruficollis.  I'all,  Spic. 
"•*'''*          coUo  rofo,  corpore  subtus        ti.  21.  tab,  4. 

nscdlaanteocnlositrlga.  Gm.  Lin.  All. 

que     loDgltDdiDBli     colli  Bew.  Br,  Sirdt,  ii.  289. 

ntrinque  albit.  Lath,  Ind,  Red  breasted  Goose.  Arcl, 
om.  841.  id,  Sj/n.  n.  455.         Zoot,  ii.  208. 

^HrfptfM  7he  length  of  this  gpecies  is  tine  foot  ten 
inchet;  the  extent  three  feet  ten  inchei;  %hi 
weight  three  pounds.  The  hill  is  short  and 
block ;  between  its  base  and  the  eyes  is  a  great 
.  patch  of  white,  bounded  b;  black ;  the  crown, 
chin,  hind  part  of  the  head  and  neck,  back, 
wings  and  tail,  are  of  an  intense  black ;  the 
rides  are  marked  with  a  few  white  »poU;  the 
greater  coverts  tipt  with  the  same  color ;  the 
coTerts  of  the  tail  white ;  the  lower  part  and 
rides  of  the  neck  of  a  bright  bay  bounded  by 
a  narrow  Uqc  of  white ;  the  breast  and  lower 
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fan  M  the  river  Lena.  Its  flesh  ig  highlj 
fcateemed,  and  is  qttite  fi'ee  from  any  fishy 
taste.]  Ed. 


Ams  QiolilsBiina.  A.  rostco 
CjUndrico,  ccra  postice 
bifida  rugosa.  Ind.  orn. 
645.  id.  Si^n.  vi.  470.  id. 

tVorfniui^s    Eider,   or  soft 

featUered  Duck,  the  Cutli. 

bert  Duek.  fVii.  orn.  36^ 
IMi^n.av.  14  K 
Great  biack  and  white  Duck. 

Edw.  av.  08. 
Eider  afws.     Sib.  Scot.  2 1 . 
U>    Calk.    Martin's  De. 

fcripiion  of  the  western 

isles.  25. 
Anser  lanuginosus,  POyp  a 

dufM*  JfriHeon  av,  vi.  204. 


fflft.  29.  et  30.  J/w/.  (fofc  0.  £iVfcr. 

ix.  103  P/.  E/I/.208, 209. 
Anas  mollissima.  Gm,  Lin, 

514. 
Ada,  Eider,  Guduuge,  Jilra. 

Fauji.  Suec.  sp.  117. 
Pont  op.  hist.  Noricay.Vi.lOm 
Uor.  hist.  hel.  65.  Dehei 

Fero$^  137. 
Eged's  hist.  Greenland.  92* 
Mittek.  Crantz's  Greent.  1. 

81. 
Edder.  Brunnich^  57.   6(f» 

Monogr.  tab.  \.  2. 
Duntur  Goose.  jSVft.  iSco/. 

21. 
Br.   Zool.   J  52.   Q.  ^rc/* 

Zool.  ii.  276. 


ll  HIS  useful  species  is  found  in  the  western 
isles  of  Scotland,  particularly  on  Oransa,  Bar- 
ra,  Rona,  and  Hciskej\  and  on  the  Farn  isles; 
but  in  greater  numbers  in  Xorwmj,  Iceland,  and 
Greenland,  from  whence  a  vast  quantity  of  the 
down,  known  by  the  name  of  i^idvr  or  Edder^ 
'3  2h 
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which  these  birds  furnish,  is  annuallj  import- 
ed: its  remarkably  light,  elastic,  and  varm 
qaalittes,  make  it  highly  esteemed,  as  a  staf- 
fiog  for  coverlets,  by  such  vhom  age  or  infir- 
mities render  unable  to  support  the  weight  of 
common  blankets :  this  down  is  produced  from 
the  breast  of  the  bird  in  the  breeding  season. 
The  Eider  duck  lays  its  eggs  among  the  stones 
or  plants,  near  the  shore,  and  prepares  a  soft 
bed  for  them,  by  plucking  tiie  down  from  its 
own  breast ;  the  natives  watch  the  opportoiuty, 
and  take  away  both  eggs  and  nest :  the  duck 
lays  again,  and  repeats  the  plucking  of  its 
breast;  if  she  is  robbed  after  that,  she  will  stilt 
lay,  but  the  drakes  must  supply  the  down,  as 
her  stock  is  now  exhausted ;  if  her  eggs  are 
taken  a  third  time,  she  wholly  deserts  the 
place. 

When  I  visited  the  Fam  isles,*  I  found  the 
diicks  eittin^,  and  tooli  some  of  the  nests,  the 
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as  to  fill  a  larger  space  than  the  crown  of  the 
greatest  hat.  These  birds  are  not  iiumerouf 
on  the  iilee;  and  it  was  observed  that  the 
drakes  hept  on  those  most  remote  from  the  sit- 
ting places.  The  ducks  continue  on  their  nests 
till  you  come  almost  close  to  them,  and  when 
they  rise  are  very  slow  fliers.  The  number  of 
eggs  in  each  nest  were  from  three  to  five, 
warmly  bedded  in  the  down,  of  a  pale  olive 
color,  and  very  large,  glossy  and  imooth. 

Thi>  kind  is  double  the  size  of  the  common  Descriptwn 
duck :  its  bill  is  black ;  the  feathers  of  the 
forehead  and  cheeks  advance  far  into  tlie  baee. 
BO  as  to  form  two  very  sharp  angles;  the  fore- 
head is  of  a  full  velvet  black  ;  from  the  bill  to  ', 
the  hind  part  of  the  head  is  a  broad  black  bar, 
passing  across  the  eyes  on  each  side  ;  on  the 
hind  part  of  the  neck,  just  ben«ath  the  ends  of 
these  bars,  is  a  broad  pea-green  mark,  which 
looks  like  a  stain  ;  the  crown  of  the  head,  the 
cheeks,  the  neck,  back,  scapulars,  and  coverts 
of  the  wings,  are  white  ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
breast,  the  belly,  tail,  and  quil  feathers,  arc 
black ;  the  legs  green. 

The  female  is  of  a  reddish  brown,  barred  Pemah. 
traDiversely  with  black;  but  the  head  and  up- 
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KING  DUCK. 


CLASf  U. 


per  part  of  the  neck  are  marked  with  dasky 

streaks  pointing  downwards;  the  primary  fea- 
thers are  black ;  the  greater  or  last  row  of  the 
covecteof  the  wing,  and  the  lesser  row  of  quil 
feathers  are  tipt  with  white;  the  tail  ia  dasky ; 
the  belly  of  a  deep  brown,  marked  obscurely 
with  black.  One  I  weighed  was  three  pounds 
and  a  half. 


[Anas  ijipctabilii.  A  ruslro 
basigibbo,  cutnpressa, ca* 
rtaapiniiacFa  nigra,  capile 
canescetile.  Lnlh.  Intl. 
orn.845.  id.  SffH.n.  473. 

Gm.  Lin.  007. 

Grey  hpatltd  Duck.  Edis. 
151. 


Auat  frcti  lluilsonis.  Britri;] 


n  aa.  ^ 


.  385. 


Le    Canard   a  tele    gris*' 

Ilifl.  d-oit,  ii.  ibS. 
Mu>.  Carta.  f4sc.  ii.  t,  39.   , 

{mat.)  ^U  (jxmina). 
King  Duck.  Arct.  Zoot.  U,'  J 

477. 


DiicripiiuH  The  bill  of  this  species  of  duck  is  red,  and  I 
extends  high  up  the  forehead  on  each  side,  in 
form  of  a  broad  bean-shaped  plate;  the  head 
and  part  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  light  grey 
bounded  by  a  line  of  black  dots;  the  cheeks 
and  neck  as  low  as  the  grey  color,  pea-green; 
a  narrow  black  line  bounds  the  lower  parts  of 
the  cheeks  from  the  bar  of  the  bill;  the  throaty 
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neck,  and  breast,  are  white;  the  back,  belly, 
and  tail,  black  ;  the  lesser  coverts  of  the  win^, 
and  the  primaries  dusky  brown;  the  secondaries 
black,  glossed  with  rich  purple ;  the  coyerti 
above  them  forming  a  great  bed  of  white;  the 
legs  of  a  dirty  red  color.  Its  size  nearly  dou- 
jble  that  of  the  Mallard. 

The  female  differs  greatly  in  color,  being  Femah. 
for  the  moist  part  black  and  brown ;  the  belly 
dnsky ;  the  plate  on  the  bill  slightly  eminent.* 

Inhabits  Hudson's  Bay,  and  in  winter  is 
foand  as  low  as  New  York;  is  common  in 
Greenland,  where  its  down  is  as  useful  to  the 
natives  as  that  of  the  Eider;  extends  from  Nor^ 
way  to  Kamschatka,  and  has  been  killed  in  the 
prknies.    Ed. 

♦  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  ^77, 


MO 
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1 1.  Fthet.   Ams  fntca.    A.  nigneans, 

palpebra  ioferiore  specu. 

loqneBlaniiii  albts.  Lath. 

Ind.orn.  848.  id.  s^n.Ti. 

4S3.   id.  Sup.  i.  374.   id. 

Sup.  ii.  350,  id.  Lin.  Tr. 

It.  119.  tab.  15./?.  3— 7. 
Adu  nigra,  rostro  nigro  ru. 

bro  et  lateo.  Aldr.  an.  iti. 

87. 
Tbe  black  Dock.  Wit.  orn. 

303. 
Jtau  Mgn.  av.  141. 
i>a;«>(  Aitr.  Harwich,  405. 
TnrpBD,    JV.  Com.  Pttr.  if. 

490. 


Lagraode  Macrease.  Brit. 

ton  an.  rj.     /iuf.  (f  oh. 

ix.  242.     P/.  Cn/.  95S. 
Anas  fusca.  <?ni.  Xin,  507. 
Faun.  Suee.  ip.  IQg. 
banner,  tab.  9. 
Incolii  ChrittlansoeSitisrit. 

Norvegii  Soe-Orre,  Huv. 

Orre  t.  Sav.Orre,  quibnr. 

damSorlc.  firunntcA,48. 
Nurdische  schwartza  Eute. 

Frisch,  ii.  165.  Supl. 
Scopoli,  No.  68. 
Sr.  Zool.  152.  mU.  pJo/tri. 

wircf.  Zool  ii.  278. 


Dntriptimn  M.  HE  tiiale  of  this  species  is  larger  than  the 
tame  duck.  The  bill  is  broad  and  ehort,  yel- 
low on  the  sidesj  black  in  the  middle,  and  the 
hook  red ;  the  haad.  and  part  of  the  neck,  is 

,ck  tinged  with  green:  behind  each  e 
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lor;  the  marks  behind  each  ear  and  on  the 
wings  excepted ;  the  bill  is  of  the  same  colors 
with  that  of  the  male,  but  wants  the  protuber- 
ance at  the  base  of  it,  which  Linnaeus  gives 
the  male.* 


Anas  nigra.    A.  rostro  babi  Dalc*s  hist,  llarvcich^  405.   i%  Scottr. 

gibbo,  corpore  toto  iiigro.  La  Macreuse.    Brisson  av. 

Lath.  Ind.  orn.  848.     id.  vi.  420.   Tab.  38.  Jig.  2. 

Syn.  vi.  480.  Hist,  d'ois.  ix.  234.     PI. 

Black  Direr,  or  Scoter.  Wil.  EnL  978. 

orn.  366.  Anas  nigra.  Gm.  Lin.  508. 

Raii$yn.  av.  141.  Faun,  Suec.  sp.  110. 

La  Macreuse.     Rays  Lct^  Br.  Zuol.  1 53.  add.  plateg, 

iersj  161.  Jrct.  Zool.  ii.  280. 

JL  HIS  species  weighs  two  pounds  nine  ounces;  DcMcripiicn 
the  length  is  twenty-two  inches;  the  breadth 
thirty-four.  The  middle  of  the  bill  is  of  a  fine 
yelloWj  the  rest  is  black ;  both  male  and  female 
want  the  hook  at  the  end,  but  on  the  base  of 
the  bill  of  the  former  is  a  large  knob,  divided 
by  a  fissure  in  the  middle;  the  tail  consists  of 
sixteen  sharp  pointed  feathers,  of  which  the 
jniddle  are  the  longest;  the  color  of  the  whole 

♦  Fuun.  Suec.  last  edit.  30. 
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plnmage  U  black,  that  of  the  head  and  neck 
glossed  OTer  with  purple ;  the  legs  are  black. 

TUs  bird  is  allowed  in  the  Romish  church  to 
be  eaten  in  Lent,  and  is  the  macreuse  of  the 
French.  It  is  a  great  diver,  said  to  live  alnuist 
constantly  at  sea,  and  to  be  taken  in  net! 
placed  under  water. 


13.  T\tft€d,  Aans  Fuligula.  A.  crista  de. 

pendente,  corpore  nigro, 

ftbdomiDC  ipeculoque  at  a. 

rnmatbis.  Lath.  Ind.  orn. 

860.  id.  Sgn.  ri.  430.  id. 

Sup.  ii,  355.  id.  Zin.  Tr. 

If.  17. 
Un  petit  Plongeoii  especede 

Canard,  lielvn  av.  175. 
Strauss  eodt.  Getner  av.  107. 
Querquedula  Cristata.  Aldr. 

av.  iii.  gi. 
iyn.  orn.  366. 


av.  »i.  411.  Tab.^.f^. 

I.    llitf.  d'ois.  ix.  931j 

PI.  Enl.  1001. 
Kram.  341.      . 
Alias  fuligula.  Cjn.I>JM.S4^. 
Wigge.     faun.  Suec.  tp. 

132. 
Norvegii  Trol-And.  Brun* 

aich,  00. 
ileiger.Ente,  Strauss.Ente* 

Frifch,  ii.  171. 
Scopoli,  No.  78. 
Br.  Zool.  153.  Jrct.  Zool. 


diAks  If;      TtFTED  DUCK.  ^ 

but  short  pendent  crest ;  the  bell  j,  and  iindet 
coverts  of  the  wings  are  of  a  pure  white ;  the 
qiiil  feathers  dusky  on  their  exterior  ndes  and 
ends,  part  of  their  interior  webs  are  white;  the 
secondaries  wliite  tipt  with  black ;  the  rest  of 
the  plumage  is  black,  varied  about  the  head 
with  purple ;  the  tail  is  very  short,  and  consists 
of  fourteen  feathers;  the  legs  are  of  a  bluish 
grey,  the  webs  black.  The  female  wants  the 
crest. 

When  young,  this  sex  is  of  a  deep  browil, 
aiid  the  sides  of  the  head  next  the  bill  are  of  a 
pale  yellow ;  t)ut  it  preserves  the  other  markg 
of  the  old  duck.  In  this  state  it  has  been  de-^ 
scribed  in  the  Ornith,  boreal.  91,  under  the  titU 
•f  Anas  latiroslra. 
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14.  Scaup.  Adm  Harilm.  A.  nigra,  hu- 
meri! cInereo-unduUtis, 
sbdou^tM  ipecaloqM  ■la. 
It  albis.  (Mat.)  Lath. 
Ind.  orn.  SS3.  id.  Sjin.  jt. 
too.  id.  Sup.  ii.  391.  id. 
Lin.  TV.  1».  tab.  14.  Jtg- 
8,4. 
.  Adu  Marila.  A.  fauo-fer. 
rugiiiBB,  ipecnlo  alarnm 
abdomiDe  capititqne  an. 
nolo  ad  roatrl  basin  albis. 
(Femina.)Lath.  Ind.  om. 
8S3. 
BolliBUn.  Gtner  4P.  190. 


ScaapDnck.  »U  om.  8S5. 
HtUi  tgn.  av.  149. 
AaMmariU.  Gm.  Lit.  S09. 
Fiwn.  £««£.  tp.  111. 
Le   petit    Horillon    nji. 

Briiton  av.  Ti.418. 
Ijb  MllhMinkD.    Ft.  Snt. 

1002.? 
Danit'   PoUk    Edelmud. 

Bmnnich,  ao,'&l. 
Schwartz*  wildeEnte.  JiVMt 

U.  IDS. 
Br.  Zoot,  153.  add,  pbUt. 

Arct.  Zoot.  U.  200. 


Deteriptien  'J^HIS  we   described  ^m  tome  sitlft  Aiat 
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black ;  the  bell j  white ;  the  tail  and  feathers, 
both  above  and  below,  black ;  the  thighs  barred 
with  dusky  and  white  strokes;  the  legs  dusky. 

[The  head  of  the  female  is  of  a  dark  brown  Female. 
color;  at  the  base  of  the  bill  is  a  band  of  white 
nearly  half  an  inch  broad,  which  passes  round 
th^  forehead,  cheeks,  and  throat;  the  breast  is 
dark  brown;  the  back  and  scapulars  light 
grey,  transversely  waved  with  irregular  dusky 
lines;  the  belly  dirty  white;  the  tail  short, 
dark  brown,  and  consists  of  fourteen  feathers ; 
the  greater  quil  feathers  the  same ;  the  secon- 
daries white  tipped  with  brown;  the  legs  dusky 
blue;  the  webs  black.'] 

Mr.  ^///^^A6y  acquaints  us,  that  these  birds 
take  their  mame  from  feeding  on  scaup,  or 
broken  shell  fish :  they  differ  infinitely  in  co- 
lors; so  that  in  a  flock  of  forty  or  fifty  there 
are  Mt  two  alike. 
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GOLDEN  EYE  DUCK.  Cla«i] 


15.  Golden  AnasCUnguU.  A.  mgro  al. 
^^       ^'  lioquEraria,  capitelUDiido 

^^^^  Tiolaceo,  tiiiuoris  macula 

^^^  alba.  Lath.  ind.  orn.  867. 

^^^^^^^  _      iU  Sjn.  Ti.  535.  id.  Sup. 
^^^^^^t      ii. 
^^^^^^P    tab.  t     /g-. 
^^^^^^■•ClaugnlB.  <;»ner  n:'.  1)9. 

^^^^^^F|Fi/.  orn. 

^^^^^^^^^v*Ij«  Garrol.    Btisson 

^^^^^1         if  0(5.        %2%     Pt.  EfU. 


Sch<r3rlzl[op6£e       En  (en. 

Tauchtr.  Fritch,  U.  183, 

184. 
Eis}  Pnte.   A'rani.  $41. 
Anas  clBDgula.    Gm.  Lin. 

523. 
Knippa,   Dopptog.     Faun, 

Saecsp.  122. 
Aorcegi/  Ring.Oye,  Hviia- 

And  T.  Quiin-And.  Lund. 

And.    Incolit  ChrUtiun. 

soe,  Bruus.Kop  r.  Bias. 

ke-Knii,  B/.70,71. 
Seopoli,  No.  71. 
Ar.Zoof.  151,  add.  ptalei. 

Jret.Zoot.  ii.  381, 


I 
I 


Description  _|_  HIS  species  weighs  two  poundB :  the  length 

is  nineteen    inches;    the   breadth  thirty-one. 

The  bill  is  black,  ghort,  and  broad  at  the  base; 

the  head  is  large,  of  a  deep  black  glossed  with 

[■green;  at  each  corner  of  the  mouth  is  a  large 

k  white  spot,   for  which  reason  the  Italians  call 

f  it  Qtiatt'flcdiii,  or  four  eyes;  the  irides  are  of  a 

^bright  yellow;  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  is 

I  fif  the  same  color  with  that  of  the  head;  the 

Lbreast  and  whole  under  side  of  the  body  are 

Ivhite;  the  scapulars  block  and  white;  the 
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back,  tail,  and  the  coverts  on  the  ridge  of  the 
wings,  black ;  the  foartcen  first  quil  feathers,  / 

and  the  four  last  are  black,  the  seven  middle- 
most white,  as  are  the  coverts  immediately 
above  them ;  the  legs  of  an  orange  color. 

The  head  of  the  female*  is  of  a  deep  brown,  Femah^ 
tinged  with  red;  the  neck  grey;  the  breast 
and  belly  white;  the  coverts  and  scapulars 
dusky  and  ash  colored;  the  middle  quil  fea- 
ther white;  the  others,  together  with  the  tail, 
black :  the  legs  dusky.  These  birds  frequent 
fresh  water,  as  well  as  the  sea ;  being  found  on 
^he  Shropshire  meres  during  winter. 


Abas  Glaacioo.  A.  corpore  Brisson  av.  ?i.  406.  tab,  3S.  rji\  MoriU 
nigricante,  pectore  nebu.        /.  1,9.  tin* 

loso,  speculo  alarum  albo  Anas  glaucion.     Gm.  Lin. 
lineari.     Laih,  Ind,  orn,        201. 

868.  id,  Syn.  vi.  537.  Scopoli,  No.  72. 

Le   Morillon.     Beion    av.  Grey  headed  Duck.    Br. 
165.  Zool.  Ed.  2d.  ii.  471. 

Wii.  orn.  368.  Morillon.     Arci.  Zool.  ii. 

Raii  $yn.  av.  144.  300. 

X  HIS  is  rather  less  than  the  Golden  eye  duck.  DetcrfyHom 

«  The  smaller  red  headed  Duck.    WU-  orn.  369.  Raii 
Sjfn.  av,  143. 


S48  MORILLON  DCCE.   Cu»  II. 

The  bill  is  of  •  yellowbh  brovn ;  Uie  iiidef 
gold  color;  the  head  of  a  dusky  nut  color; 
rowid  the  npper  part  of  the  neck  ii  a  aAUt  of 
white,  beneath  that  a  broader  of  grey ;  the 
back  and  coverti  dnikj,  with  a  few  white 
linei;  the  greater  coverts  dusky,  with  a  few 
great  spots  of  white;  the  primsries  black;  the 
Mcondaries  white;  the  breast  and  belly  white; 
the  tail  dusky;  the  sides  abore  the  Uiiglu 
Utcki  the  legs  yellow. 

This  was  bought  in  the  London  market,  I 
«a  doubtful  of  the  sex. 

Mr.  Cockfidd,  of  Stratford  in  Essex,  farored 
me  with  an  account  of  two  birds  of  this  des- 
cription, shot  near  the  same  time ;  both  agreed 
in  colors ;  but  one  weighed  twenty-six  oupce>. 
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AoMTadorna.  A.  rostro  si- 
mo,  frpnte  compressa,  ca» 
pite  nigro.TiresceDte,  cor. 
pore  albo  Tariegato.LaM. 
Ind.  orn,  854.  id.  Si/n.  \\. 
504,  id.  Sup.  i.  275.  id. 
St$p.  ii.  353.  id.  Lin.  Tr. 
iv.  117.  tab.  15.^^.8,9. 

LaTadaroe.  Bdon  av.  172. 

A^as  mariUma.    Gesncr  uv. 

Vulpaiiser  Tadorne.    Mdr. 

OB.  ill.  71,  97. 
Shieldrake)      or    borroagb 

Duck.  fVU.orn.36S. 
Raii  syn.  av.  140. 


AnasTadorna.&ift,Xr»fi.5(XI.  16.  ShieU 
Jugas.  Fatin.Suec.  sp.  113.    ^^** 
I^  Tadorne.  Brisson  av.  vi. 

344.  tab.  S3.Ji§r> «.  Hist* 

d'ois.  ix.205.  PLEnL  »3. 
Bergander  Turneri.    Cbe* 

nalopex  Plinii. 
Danis  Brand.Gaas,  Grar. 

Gaas. '   Norvegii   Ring. 

Gaas,    Fager.Gaai|  Ur 

Gans,  Rod.belte.    Fero* 

ensibus  IIav.SiiDiner.  /#. 

landis  A? i>kong.  fir.  47. 
Kr^chUEiile.  Fi/icib,  ii.  16«. 
Br.  ZooL  1 54.  /a5.  Q.  ^ri4f 

ZovL  ii.  299. 


xHE  male  of  this  elegant  species  weighs  two  2)efcrip/ibit 
pounds  ten  ounces;  the  length  is  two  feet; 
the  breadth  three  and  a  half.  The  bill  is  of  a 
bright  red,  and  at  the  base  swells  into  a  knob» 
which  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  spring;  the 
head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  is  of  a  fine 
blackish  green;  the  lower  part  of  the  neck 
white;  the  breast,  and  upper  part  of  the  back 
is  surrounded  with  a  broad  band  of  bright 
orange  bay ;  the  coverts  ofthe  wings,  and  the 

middle  of  the  back  are  white;  the  nearest  sea- 
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pulars  black,  the  others  white;  the  greater 
quil  feathers  are  black:  the  exterior  webs  of 
the  next  are  a  fine  green,  and  tliose  of  the  three 
succeeding  orange  ;  the  coverts  of  the  tail  are 
white  ;  the  tail  itself  of  the  same  color,  and  ex- 
cept the  two  outmost  feathers  tipt  with  black ; 
the  belly  white,  divided  lengthways  by  a  black 
line;  the  legs  of  a  pale  flesh  color. 

These  birds  inhabit  the  sea  coasts,  and  breed 
in  rabbet  holes.  When  a  person  attempts  to 
take  their  young,  the  old  birds  shew  great  ad- 
dress ill  diverting  hisattention  from  the  brood; 
they  will  fly  along  the  ground  as  if  wounded, 
till  the  former  are  got  into  a  place  of  security, 
and  then  return  and  collect  tliera  together. 
From  this  instinctive  cunning.  Turner,  with 
good  reason,  imagines  them  to  be  the  chena- 
lopex*  ox  fox -goose  of  the  antients:  the  nativea 
of  the  Orkiiies  to  this  day  call  them  the  sli/goose, 
from  an  attribute  of  that  quadruped.  They  lay 
fifteen  or  sixteen  eggs,  white,  and  of  a  roundish 
shape.  In  winter  they  collect  in  great  flocki. 
Their  flesh  is  very  rank  and  bad. 


•  PliniL  Lib.  I.  c. 
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Anas  Bbichas.  A.  clncrea, 
iv^tridhof  iQttrpiediifl 
(fnqrif)  r^CMnrfLtis,  TO«trP 
irecto  torque  alba.  Lath. 
tnd,  om»  950.  id,  Si/n.  ?!• 
489.  id.  Sup.n.B5l. 

i^  Cjui^rds  «t  lei  Q^n»s, 
Beipn  00.  160. 

Anas  domestica*  Gesner  av, 
113,  9tf. 

Am  firi  tafqu»u  nlqart 

^kir.  ap.  i\\.  83,  85, 
tllommon  wild    Duck    and 
Mallard.     Commoo  tame 
Back.  Wa.  orn.  371, 380. 

Jj6  Capard  dpmestique,  le 
Canard  sauYage.  Brisson 
av.  ▼!.  308.  Wit'  d'oii.  ix. 
|l».  P/. .JBn(. 77P, 777. 


Einhelmlsche  ent.     gto^k  ^7.M(rf/ar4 

ent.  Knm^  841  • 
Anitr*,    A\^\tr^  salrafip^ 
Cisone.  ZinQtu  105. 106* 
Anas  boschas.  Anas  demes- 

tica.  dm.  Lin.  538. 
QrasoAnd,  Blaufu^ke.Fovn. 

Suec.  sp.lSl. 
Fer^yNorvegis  Blaaehals  ?. 

Grass-And,    ^liis    Stok« 

And    Danis  Vild^Aiid, 

Brunnich^  87. 
Domestica,     Danis   Tam- 

And.  ibid.  88. 
Wilde  Eate.  I'VifP^,  ii.  158* 

Jcpminth  1^9. 
Ratza.  Scopoliy  No.  77. 
Br.Zool.  155.  jirct.Zooi; 

11. 187. 


JL  HE  mallard  usually  vreighs  twd  poands  and  Description 
an  half:  the  length  U  twenty-three  inches; 
the  breadth  thirty<*five.  The  bill  is  of  a  yel-* 
lewiflh  gpreen;  the  head  and  neck  are  of  a 
deep  and  shinipg green;  more  than  half  roiind 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck  is  an  incomplete 
eirele  of  white ;  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  ia 
2  2k 
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of  a  purplish  red,  aad  the  begiiming  of  the 
back  of  the  same  color ;  the  breast  and  belly  of 
a  pale  grey,  marked  with  transverse  speckled 
lines  of  a  dusky  hue :  the  scapulars  white,  ele- 
gantly barred  with  brown;  the  spot  an  the 
wing  is  ol'  a  rich  purple;  the  tail  consists  o£ 
twenty-four  feathers.  What  distinguishes  the 
male  of  this  species  from  all  others  are  the  four 
middle  feathers,  which  are  black  and  strongly 
curled  upwards;  but  the  females  want  thil 
mark  :  their  plumage  is  of  a  pale  reddish  brown, 
spotted  with  black.  The  legs  are  of  a  saffroa 
color. 

The  common  tame  species  of  dacks  take 
their  origia  from  these,  and  may  be  traced  to 
them  by  unerring  characters.  The  drake«, 
howsoever  they  vary  in  colors,  always  retain  the 
curled  feathers  of  the  tail;  and  both  sexes  the 
form  of  the  bill  of  the  wild  kind.  Nature  sports 
in  the  colors  of  all  domestic  animals;  and  for 
a  wise  and  useful  end,  that  mankind  may  the 
more  readily  dhtinguish  and  clame  their  re- 
spective property.  Wild  ducks  pair  in  the 
spring,  and  breed  in  all  marshy  grounds,  and 
lay  from  ten  to  sixteen  eggi.  They  abound  ia 
Lincolnshire,  the  great  magazine  of  wild  fowl 
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in  thii  kingdom;  where  prodigious  numbers 
are  taken  annually  in  the  decojs. 

A  decoy  is  generally  made  where  there  is  a  Decors. 
large  pond  surrounded  with  wood,  and  beyond 
that  a  marshy  and  uncultivated  country :  if  the 
piece  of  water  is  not  thus  surrounded,  it  will 
be  attended  with  the  noise  and  other  accidents* 
which  may  be  expected  to  frighten  the  wild 
fowl  from  a  quiet  haunt,  where  they  mean  to 
deep  (during  the  day-time)  in  security.  If 
these  noises  or  disturbances  are  wilful,  it  hath 
been  held,  that  an  action  wiU  lye  against  the 
disturber. 

As  soon  as  the  evening  sets  in,  the  decoy 
rises  ( as  they  term  it )  and  the  wild  fowl  feed 
during  the  night.  If  the  evening  is  still,  the 
noise  of  their  wings,  during  their  flight,  is 
heard  at  a  yery  great  distance,  and  is  a  pleasingn 
though  rather  melancholy  sound.  This  risOig^ 
of  the  decoy  in  the  evening,  is  in  Somersetshire 
called  rodding. 

The  decoy  ducks  are  fed  with  hempseed, 
which  is  flung  over  the  skreens  in  small  quan-. 
titles*  to  bring  them  forwards  into  the  pipes, 
and  to  allure  the  wild  fowl  to  foUowi  as  this 
seed  b  light  enough  to  float. 
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There  are  several /li/wi  (as  Ihey  are  called) 
which  lead  up  a  narrow  ditch,  that  closes  at 
last  with  a  funnel  net.  Over  these  pipes  (which 
grow  narrower  from  the  first  entrance)  is  a 
continued  arch  of  netting,  suspended  on  huopi. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  a  pipe  or  ditch  for 
almost  every  wind  that  can  blow,  a«  upon  thil 
circumstance  it  depends  which  pipe  the  wild 
fowl  will  take  to,  and  the  decoy-man  always 
iteeps  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  duchs,  to 
prevent  his  efHuvia  reaching  their  sagacious 
nostrils.  Along  each  pipe,  are  placed,  atcertain 
intervals,  skreens  made  of  reeds,  which  are  to 
situated,  that  it  is  impossible  the  wild  fowl 
sliould  Bee  the  decoy-man,  before  they  have 
passed  on  towards  the  end  of  the  pipe,  Where 
the  purse-net  is  placed.  The  inducement  tothft 
wild  fowl  to  go  up  one  of  these  pipes,  is,  be- 
cause the  decoy-ducks,  trained  to  this,  lead 
the  way,  either  after  hearing  the  whistle  Of 
the  decoyman,  or  enticed  by  the  hempsecd  • 
■,■^6  latter  will  dive  under  water,  wl^ilst  the 
iVild  fowl  fly  on,  and  arc  taken  in  the  pafsc. 
It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  wild  fow 
■re  in  such  a  stale  of  sleepiness  and  dotiHg 
that  they  will  not  follow  the  decoy-ducltl*. 


pse  h  ihttk  generally  tMde  ot  a  dog,  mrhb  i« 
teiight  his  lesson:  he  passes  backwards  and 
forwards  between  the  red  skre^ns  (in  which 
are  little  holes,  both  for  the  decoy-mati  to  see, 
and  for  the  little  dog  to  pass  through) :  ihii 
littratts  the  eye  of  the  wild  fowl,  who  not 
(Attsing  to  be  interr4ipted,  advance  towards 
this  Mnall  and  contemptible  animal,  that  they 
tnay  drive  him  away.  The  dog,  daring  this 
Htntg  by  direction  of  the  decoy- man,  playi 
ktnong  the  skreens  of  reeds,  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  pursernet;  till  at  last,  perhaps,  the 
(ieeoy^m^n  appears  behind  a  skreen,  and  thd 
iHld  ^pwl  not  daring  to  pass  by  him  in  return, 
Qo^  being  able  to  escape  upwards  on  account 
of  the  net-covering,  rush  on  into  the  purse-net 
Sometimes  the  dog  will  not  attract  their  at- 
ftimtion,  if  a  red  handkerchief,  or  something 
vary  singular,  is  not  put  about  him. 

The  general  season  for  catching  fowl  in  de* 
ilOyi,  is  from  the  latter  end  of  October  till  Fe- 
bruary; the  taking  of  them  earlier  is  prohibited 
by  an  act  10.  George  II.  c.  32.  which  forbids 
it  from  June  1,  to  October  1,  under  the  penalty 
•f  five  shillings  for  each  bird  destroyed  within 

.9ltt  period. 
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The  Uncolnskire  decoys  are  coramonly  set  at 
a  certain  annual  reatf  from  five  pounds  to 
twenty  poonds  a  year :  and  we  have  heard  of 
one  in  Somersetshire  that  pays  thirty.  The  for- 
mer  contribute  principally  to  supply  the  mar- 
kets of  London.  Amazing  numbers  of  dncks, 
vigeons,  and  teal  are  taken:  by  an  account 
tent  lis  of  the  number  caught,  a  few  winters 
past,  in  one  season,  and  only  in  ten  decoys,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Wainjleet,  it  appeared  to 
amount  thirty-one  thousand  two  hundred,  in 
which  are  included  several  other  species  of 
dncks;  it  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  in  the 
above  particular,  wigeon  and  teal  are  reckoned 
but  as  one,  and  consequently  sell  but  at  half 
the  price  of  the  ducks.  This  quantity  makes 
them  so  cheap  on  the  Epot,  that  we  have  been 
HEured  several  decoy-men  would  be  glad  to 
contract  far  years  to  deliver  their  ducks  at 
Boston  for  ten-pence  the  couple.   The  acconnt 
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birds  into  a  net  placed  at  the  place  where  the 
•port  was  to  terminate.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
dozens  have  been  taken  at  once :  but  this  prac- 
tice being  supposed  to  be  detrimental^  has  been 
abolished  by  act  of  parliament. 


Anas c1  jpeala.  A.  rostro  ex.  J'oiV.ix.lOl.  P/.£n/.071.  l^Skot^kr. 

tremo  dilatato  rotundato,  Schauffl.ente,       Loffl-ente. 

ungue  incarvo.  Lath,  bid.  Kram,  342. 

prit.  860.  id,  Stfn,  ?i.  500.  Anas  cljpeata.Crm.Lfii.SlS. 

id.  Sup,  ii.  353.  Faun.  Suec.  sp.  119. 

Anas  latirostra(einBreitscb.  KerMutock.  *         Crnniz*9 

nabel.)    Gesnerav.  120.  Greenl.  i.  80. 

jUdr.  or,  iii.  04.  Danis  Krop.And.  Norvegd 

tVil.  orn.  370.  Stok-And.  Cimbris  Lef« 

Raiiiyn.  av.  143.  hU And. Brunnichy67.(iS. 

Phasianns  marinus.  Charlion  ScliicId.Ente,  LoeffeUEnte* 

ex.  105.  Frisch,  ii.  161, 162.  fam. 

Blne.wing  Shoveler  (fcem.)  163. 

Vat,  Carol,  i.  96.  Scopolij  No.  70. 

Le  Souchet.  Brisson  av,  vi.  Br,  Zool.  155.    Tab,  Q.  4. 

3«9.  Tab.  S2.Jig.  1. 11  ut.  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  280. 


XHIS  weighs  twenty-ounces:    its  length  isDescripti 
twenty*one  inches.     The  bill  is  black,  three 
inches  long,  spreads  near  the  end  to  a  great 
breadth^  is  furnished  with  a  small  hook,  and 

*  i,  e.  Broad  bill. 
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the  edg«i  9f  each  msntltble  are  pectiiwted,  pr 
Nfplied  with  thin  laniinv.  that  lock  into  eai^li 
«tt^  vhen  tbe  noath  i«  closed.  The  iridm 
are  of  a  Ivight  yellow;  the  head  aad  upper 
part  of  the  neck  of  a  blackish  green;  the  iQwer 
part  of  the  neck,  the  breast,  and  the  scapulars, 
are  vhite ;  the  back  brown;  the  coTcrts  of  the 
wings  of  a  fine  shy  bine;  those  next  the  <ttul 
feathers  tipt  with  white;  the  greater  quil  fiea-' 
thers  are  dusky :  the  exterior  webs  of  those  in 
the  middle,  are  of  a  glossy  green.  The  tail 
ceuiits  of  fourteen  feathers^  the  oatnoet  ne 
white,  those  in  the  middle  black,  edged  with 
white;  the  belly  is  of  a  bay  color;  the  vent 
leathers  black;  the  legs  red.  The  female  has 
;he  same  marks  in  the  wings  as  the  male,  but 
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Anas  rubedft*  A.  fasc^i.  ju.  fcauda  hrerl  alba.   Laih.  10*  ^^ 

gaiy  et  p^ctore  rubrd-fus.  Ind.  orn.  857.   id.  Syn.  i'jj^'  '^f ^ 

ciSy'specalo  alarum  pur.  yi.  512. 

pureo    albo     margiiiat^i  Gm,  Lin,  519. 

We  ar4r  indebted  to  Mr.  Bolton  for  the  de- 
i^I^4q^  ^pf  tbU  bird,  wl^o  informed  U3  that  it 
irad  MMBetjiMf  iafcipn  in  the  decoja  io  Jjincqln^ 
ihtre. 

1^  is  t^e  Bi%t  of  jthe  common  duc|c.  The  bill  ^^'^ 
large^  tyroad,  ^err^ tfid  at  th^  ^idep^  ^u/)  ieatirely 
of  a  brownish  yellow  color;  the  head  large; 
t^  PW  W»l'^'  th^  mcle?  yellow;  the  j^f^^t 
]U](d  tbr^Pfit  of  a  reddish  )>r,own,  the  latter  paler, 
1>j(l^.]^tii  q^i^  freefrora^ny  sfots;  the  back  if 
i^.wQ^  /SfQwinjf  p^ler  towards  the  pide?;  the 
tij»  aqd  pini,9i».s  of  th^  wiq^s  |^ey ;  the  quil 
fe^ajt^M  broiy^n ;  the  re^t  of  a  grejish  brown ; 
^bj^  fp^culupi  or ppot  purple,  edged  with  wl^ite : 
ie  .this  female,  the  sp  »t  is  blue,  and  all  the 
Qtber  colore  are  fainter.  The  tail  is  short  and 
Jf}f^^l  1|hc  vent  feathers  of  a  bright  brown^ 
fPOtted  with  darker ;  th?  legs  short  and  slender; 
thij  fe^t  smdi},  of  a  reddish  brown  colpr. 
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10.  Pimiaii.  Aou  actiU.  A.  caadi  >ciu 
ninaU  e1oDg«ta  lubtu 
nigra,  occipite  ulrioque 
linea  alba,  Aono  cioereo 
nndulato.  LiUh.  lad.  om. 
884.  id.  Sj/n,  lU  i%S.  iiL 
&tp.  II.  SM. 

Anai  candacnta  (ein  apits. 
SchwBiilz)Gff(iieraD,  ISt. 

AW.,  ao.  ill.  S7. 

Sm  PbeauDt,  or  Cracker. 
WU.  om.  370. 

Le  Canard  a  longne  quene. 
Srinom  ao.ri.SSD.  tai.94. 


fltrf.tfoif.lx.lW.    Pt. 

Snt.  9S0. 
ScliwaibeiiKbrii:.      Xrmm. 

340. 
Rati  iyn.  or.  147. 
Aoai  acata.  Gm.  Litt.  I9B. 
Alar,    AhWogri.        Fmm. 

Suee.  tp.  1S0. 
Fassn-Eute.  Fruch,H.  IdO. 
Bntnnkh  bt  append. 
Aglek.OtMte'«6rwMj:i.8a 
Scopoli,  No.  73. 
Br.  Zool.  15Q.  Tai.  Q.  8. 

AreL  Zooi.  11.  f$l. 


Betaipthn  X  HE  form  of  this  specieB  is  ilender,  and  the 
neck  long:  its  weight  twenty-foor  oances;  its 
length  twenty-eight  inches;  its  breadth  three 
feet  two  inches.  The  bill  is  htack  in  the  mid- 
dle, bloc  on  the  sides;  the  head  is  ferraginoiu. 
tinged  behind  the  ears  with  pnrple;  from  be- 
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the  wings  ash  colored,  the  lowest  tipt  with  dull 
orange;  the  middle  quii  feathers  barred  oit 
their  outmost  webs  with  green,  black,  and 
white;  the  exterior  feathers  of  the  tail  are  ash 
colored,  the  two  middle  black,  and  three  inches 
longer  than  the  others;  the  feet  of  a  lead  color. 
The  female  is  of  a  light  brown  color,  spotted 
with  black.  Mr.  Harllib,  in  his  appendix  to 
his  Legacy,  tells  us  that  these  birds  are  fuund 
in  great  abundance  in  Connaugld  in  Ireland,  in 
the  month  oi  Februajy  orAy ,  and  that  they  are 
macli  esteemed  for  their  di.hcac}'. 


AnasglacUlis.  A.  cauda  a. 
CumtDaU  elongata,  cof  po- 
re nigro  subtua  albo. 
(  Mat  ttdultut.)  Lath  Jnd. 
orn.  804.  id.  Sj/n.  tt.  iiS. 

mi.  orn.  364. 

Rail  t^n.  av.  145. 

Long  tailed  Duck.  Eda.au. 
S80. 


528, 
Afornej/sUiigleiAn^ellaske 
T.  Trocfoerer,  t'troenii. 
6u*Oedel.  hlundis  lla- 
Ella  T.  Ila-Uld.  IncoUs 
Chrhliansoe  Gadissen, 
Klaesfaahn  Dykker. 

Brunnirh,  75,  76. 


Le  Canard  a  loitgue  queue  Scopoli,  No.  71. 

d'lsUnde.  Briuon  otj.  vi.  Br.Zool.  156.  Tab.  Q.  7. 

378.   i/W.  ifow.  ix.  104.  Arct.ZoQl.li.%i\. 
Pl.Enl.9M. 

X.  HIS  is  inferior  in  size  to  the  former.     The  Denriptkn 
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bill  i«  Ibort.  black  it  the  tip  ivd  basr/  tfnagtt 
colored  io  the  middte ;  the  chfeeks  are  of  »  pale 
hiMin ;  the  hind  part  of  the  bead,  and  th«  atolc 
Iwth  befwe  add  behind  ar«  white ;  th4  side*  of 
th(>  upper  t'art  of  the  heck  are  mdrked  wHH  9 
kr^  dtaifay  bdr,  pt^iiting  downwai^ai  ftbd 
t(t^*t  and  baek  are  of  ^de^p  chocolate  6ohVi 
fUe  ACftptilars  are  white,  long,  nai'ro^,  kmi 
Alftrp  pointed;  the  covehs  of  the  wtogt,  arid 
grea^^  qnil  feathers  duAy ;  tire  lessor  of  a  re4^ 
dish  bfown;  the  belly  white;  ihe  fair  mtddte 
feathers  of  the  tail  are  black ;  aM  twtf  of  Ihen 
nearly  four  inches  longer  than  the  others, 
which  are  white;  the  legs  dusky.  These  birds 
breed  in  the  most  northern  parts  of  the  world, 
and  only  Ti^it  our  coasts  in  tire  seterast  whi- 
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Mmti  htstrbnietf.  A.  tnsck 
sibo  ccrnleaque  Tarfg, 
aurtbiiSy  temporibos  lioea 
g^ttiioa,  collar!  fasciaqne 
pi'ci6Till  albls.  (Mfts.) 
Lath.  Ind.  prp.  S49.  i4. 
Sun.  ri.  485. 

ffm.  Lin.  534, 

lie  Canard  a  collier.  Britson 
CO.  f i.  30a.  //a/.  cTofV.  \x, 
250.  P/.  Jg;n/.  798. 

Dusky  and  spotted  Duck. 
Edw.  9d. 

Pafle^uio  Duck.  Ard.  ZpoL 


Anfliiftiitrt6ttfcff.  A.  iUkkiH.  HmrU^ 

aortbus   Abk  reM^ibM  9««<»* 

primoribus  nigricautrbas. 

(Fam.)  Laik.  Jnd.orn. 

819.  id.  Sifn.ii.AiS. 
Edw.  157.  Catesbfy  L  M. 
Le  Canard  brun.//f>/.  d'ais. 

ix.252.  P/.  £ii/.  1005. 
LaSarcelle  bVun'e  et  bfaA^lfe. 

Jlisi.  d'oU.  it.  25i    PA 

JB/i/.  799. 
Anas  minuta.      Gm.  Lin. 

534. 
Anas  to^^u^t^.  ih.  ii4: 
So^erhy.  Br.  Misc.  Tttb.  & 


J.  HE  Harlequin  Back  was  first  anQOuhceJat 
ia  British  species  by  Mr.  Montagu  in  his  orni- 
thological dictionary,  and  h  figured  by  Mr. 
Sowerby,  to  whom  a  pair  had  been  sent  from 
Scotland  by  Lord  Seaforth,  in  the  second  num- 
ber of  his  Miscellany. 

The  bill  is  small  and  black ;  bounded  by  a  fy^gcripttei 
light  rusty  line;  the  cheeks,  chin,  and  neck  are 
black ;  beneath  each  eye  is  a  white  spot,  below 
that  a  short  line  of  white,  pointing  down  the 
neck;  the  bottom  of  the  neck  on  each  side  ii 
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boouded  bj  a  transverse  line  of  white,  beneath 
which  is  another  of  black ;  the  breart,  back, 
Bcapulari,  and  part  of  the  belly  are  of  a  plea- 
sant slate  color ;  the  breast  on  each  side  marked 
with  semilonar  stripes  of  white,  beginning  at 
the  shoulders,  and  bounded  on  each  side  with 
a  stripe  of  black ;  the  wings  and  tail  deep  ash 
color;  the  rump,  above  and  below,  of  a  full- 
Feaut*,  black;  the  legs  black.  The  female  is  almost 
wholly  dasky,  and  is  marked  at  the  base  of  the 
bill  with  a  white  spot,  and  another  behind  the 
ear.    The  siae  is  that  of  the  Wigeon. 

Inhabits  from  Carolina  to  Greenland^  and 
from  the  lake  Baikal  to  Kamschatka.  In  Green,'- 
land,  it  frequents,  during  summer,  the  shady 
districts,  and  the  most  rapid  rivers;  in  winter 
geeks  the  open  sea.  It  feeds  on  shell-fish  spawn, 
anid  the  larva  of  gnats.  Swims  and  dives  admi- 
rably, and  is  very  clamoroas.* 
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Anasferina.  A.  ciiicrto.uu-  headed     Wigeon.     Wit.iS.Pochari.^ 

.    dalato,    capile    brmineo,  orn,  367. 

fascia  peclorali  crissu  u.  Rati  lyn.  av.  143. 

ropjgioque  nigro.    Lalk.  Anas  ff'rina.  Gm,  Lin.  bSO, 

Ind.  orn.  864.  id.  Sj/n.  ti.  Fann.  Suec.  sp.  197. 

623.  »'(/.  Swp.  ii.  354.  Peoelopp,      le      Millouln,' 

1a  Cane  a  teste  rousse.  Be.  Briison  av.  y'l.  384.  /ai^ 

/un  QD,  173.  35.J!g.  I.   W«r.  rToij.iz..  I 

Anss  fera  fuaca,  tel  media  21C.  /"A  £n/.  3U3. 

(eiD  wilte    grauwe    ente,  Danis  Brun-Naklce.    J\'br.   I 

Itolent.)   Gesner<tv.  116.  cegw Rod-Naklte.  Br«B-' 1 

.^/rfr.  or.  iii.  93.  nick,  80. 

Poker,     Pochard,     or    red  Dr.Zoot.  156.  Tab.Q.S. 
Am.  Zool.  li.  2*4. 

J-TS  weight  is  about  one  pound  twelve  ounces :  D'^cripthm 
its  length  nineteen  inches;  its  breadth  two  feet 
and  a  half.  Tlie  bill  is  of  a  deep  lead  color; 
the  head  and  neck  of  a  bright  bay  ;  the  breast 
and  part  of  the  back  where  it  joins  the  neck, 
are  black ;  the  coverts  of  the  wings,  the  sea- 
pulars,  back,  and  sides  under  the  wings,  of  a 
pale  grey,  elegantly  marked  with  narrow  lines 
of  black;  the  quil  feathers  dusky:  the  belly- 
ash  colored  and  brown;  the  tail  consists  of 
IwelTe  short  feathers,   of  a  deep  grey  color; 


1 
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the  legs  lead  colored ;  the  irides  of  a  bright 
yellow,  ttaged  with  red. 

The  head  of  the  female  is  of  a  pale  reddish 
jb^wn;  the  bres^  is  rather  of  «  deeper  c^dpr; 
the  coverts  of  the  wings  a  plain  ash  color;  the 
back  marhed  like  that  of  the  male;  the  belly 
ash  colored.  These  birds  frequent  fresh  w^et 
as  wdl  as  the  sea,  and  being  very  delicate 
eating,  are  mnch  sought  for  in  the  London 
markets,  where  they  are  known  by  the  namr 
jof  Jhm  birds. 


Abu fcrragliwR.  A.  fWa.  AnumfaraMropcdibiuqtM 
rub,  abdomine  albo,  ros.  ciaerels.  Faun.  Suec.  ip. 
tra    dilatato    pedibasqae        47. 
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hwtmt^  tad  bdljr,  of  tbe  tame  color^  bat  palei } 
tbele^  ef  »  pale  hhie;  but  tht  webi  oC  ih» 
fecthkclL.  / 

Thtttpfciet^  hr  informed  ua,  wM  killed  in 
Lmcabukin.  We  do  nol  find  U  meptioMd 
b^  wnj.  vffiter^  except  Linnans,  who  took  hU 
dtooriptioa  from  Budbeck*s  paintiagg;  and 
widiB,  diat  it  ia  ftxind^  thougk  rarely,  in  the 
Swedish  nrerf; 


Ants  Pniefope.  A.  OLtt&n,  a- 
otfiiBcala^  eritto  aigro, 
capiie  brcmiMO,  fronte  a  I. 
ba,  dorso  cinereo  undula. 
to.  Lath,  Ind.  orn.  860. 
ldL5>ii.  Yi,  B(8.  id.  Sup. 

Anas  fistiilaris  (ein  Pfeifea- 
te.)  Gfsner  av.  121. 

Penelope.  -^</lr.  otr.  Hi.  9^. 

Wigtoov  or.  Wkawei.  J^FiV. 
(Wflh.  375. 

Rait  syn,  av,  1 46. 


Anas  penelopv.    Cm.  Urn,  25.  IVtgeoji, 

Wriand.     Faun,  Su$c,  sp. 

124. 
Anas  6s tula rh,  Yer  Cttnttri 

Ki-fneur.   Bri989n  mo,  vh 

^l.tab,  ^.Jg.  %  Hist. 

</*ouix.l69.  P/.£n/.825. 
Eissent    init   weisser  pImU 

h*ii.  Kram.  342r 
JDa»i>  Ble&.And.i{riaintcA^, 

72. 
/Jr.  Zoo/.  157.  add.  plates, 

Aict,  ZffoL  iL  30?. 


1.HE    wigeon    weighs    near    twenty- three  De^crrp/Zo/t 
ounces:    the  length   is   twenty   inches;   the 
breadth  two  feet  three.,  The  bill  is  lead  co- 
2  2m 
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lored.  tbc  cod  of  it  Mack;  the  head,  and  appcr 
part  of  Ae  Bcek.  are  of  a  brigkt  Bgfctbay ;  tike 
forehead  paler,  in  lome  birds  alaott  while; 
the  plamigc  of  the  back,  and  ndci  waaia  the 
vi^^  are  elegantlj  marked  with  BaiiDw, 
Uackaad  white  Dndalated  Uaei;  the  braul 
ii  of  a  parptish  bae.  which  ■omctiBe^  Aaogfc 
rarely,  if  narked  wHh  ro^id  Uad  ipota;  the 
bellj  wUte ;  the  vent  fcathen  black  ;  m  nae 
^ectneoB  the  corerts  of  the  wii^  arc  alaaxt 
whoUj  white;  in  others  of  m  pale  hnwa, 
edged  with  while:  the  great  qoil  feadm  aia 
imAji  the  oatmoft  webs  of  the  middle  Ccathoa 
ofafioe  gtccn.  the  tips  black;  the  imtt  are 
d^aatlj  striped  with  black  aod  white;  the 
two  widdle  feathen  of  the  tail  are  loiter  Oaa 
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Anas  glocitans.  A.  subcris.        nea,  pectore  maculis  rii.  ^*  Bimceiu 
tata  fiiaca  nigro  undata,        gris,      speculo      alarum    *^*^^* 
capite  viridi,  macula  ante         viridi     albo    marginatQ* 
poneque    oculos    ferrugi.         Lath,  Ind,  orn,  S6%  id. 

Sj^n,  ?i.  521. 

xHE  length  is  twenty  inches;  the  extent  Description 
twenty-five  and  a  half.  The  bill  is  a  deep  lead 
color;  the  nail  black;  the  crown  of  the  head 
brown  changeable  with  green,  ending  in  a 
streak  of  brown  at  the  hi;id  part,  with  a  small 
crest.  Between  the  bill  and  the  eye,  and 
behind  each  ear  is  a  ferruginous  spot;  the  first 
round,  the  last  oblong  and  large ;  the  throat 
is  of  a  fine  deep  purple;  the  rest  of  the  head 
of  a  bright  green,  continued  in  streaks  down 
the  neck;  the  breast  a  light  ferruginous  brown, 
spotted  with  black ;  the  hind  part  of  the  neck, 
and  back,  dark  brown  waved  with  black  ;  the 
coverts  of  the  wings  ash  colored;  the  lower 
coverts  streaked  with  rust  color;  the  scapulars 
cinereous;  the  quil  feathers  brownish  cine* 
reous;  the  secondaries  of  a  fine  green,  ending  < 
in  a  shade  of  black,  and  edged  with  white;  the 
coverts  of  the  tail  a  deep  changeable  green; 
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the  tail  cotuiats  of  twelre  featherF,  the  tico 
middlemost  black;  the  others  brawn  edged 
with  white;  the  belly  is  dusky,  finely  grann- 
lated;  the  legs  small,  sod  yellow;  the  webs 
dusky. 

Taken  in  a  decoy  in  1771,  and  commnni* 
cated  to  me  by  Edward  Poore,  Esq. 


Vt.GadvtaU,  Anas  strepcra.  A.  speculo  a- 
Iinmi  rvfo  Digro  albO' 
Lath.  Ind.  om.  859.  id. 
S$n,ii.6\b.  id.  Sup.  ii. 
SM. 
An«  Strepera  (ein  Tyrioer). 

Getturtto-  141. 
jllJr.  n.  lU.  97. 


339.ft*.S3.jrff.  I.  Hiif. 

d-oii.  u.  1  sr.   iPi  Brf. 

05g. 
Alias  strepera.    Gm.  Lin. 

630. 
Pmtn.  Sum.  tp.  131. 
C^frruKoarre-G  aaa^fir  us. 
nich,  91. 
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vith  black  and  white  lines;  the  belly  it  of  ft 
dirty  white;  the  rump  above  and  below  is 
black ;  the  tail  ash  colored,  edged  with  white;  ' 

the  coverts  on  the  ridge  of  the  wing  are  «f  a 
pale  reddish  brown;  those  beneath  are  of  a 
pnrpHsh  red,  the  lowest  of  a  deep  black ;  the 
greater  quil  feathers  are  dusky;  the  inner  web 
of  tliree  of  the  lesser  quil  feathers  are  white, 
which  forms  a  conspicuous  spot;  the  legs  are 
orange  colored.  The  breast  of  the  female  is  Female. 
of  a  reddish  brown,  spotted  with  Mack;  the 
batk  of  the  same  color ;  and  though  it  has  the 
same  marks  on  the  wings,  they  are  far  inferior 
in  brightness  to  those  of  the  male. 


GARGANEY  DUCK.  Class  IL 


L  Garja.  ^^^^  QnwqorfnU,  A.  ma- 
calk  ftlumn  Tiridi,  Hbck 
■lbs  npn  ocnloi.  LofA, 
£idL  «ni.872.  uJ:  Sgn,  *i. 
510.  mL  5mp.  ii.  300. 

La  Sarcelle.  Belom  m.  175. 

Qserquednla  Tiria.  Gesner 
«v.  107. 

ScsTirio,  Cercerolo,  Garga. 
■dio.  ^Idr.  m.  iii.  SQ, 
90. 

QaM^nednlft  prima  Aldr. 
JI«£i  jryN.  ar.  I4S.* 


LaSircelte.  JUmJoii av.  ?i. 

4tT.tab.S9.   Uhl.d'oU. 

iz.  MO.  P/.  EmI.  940. 
KrickantL  £rui.S43;. 
Adu    Qoerqaedala.     Gm, 

Liu.  531. 
/'ami,  Stiee.  tp.  IVt. 
KriMb-Bnt»  Frjfdk^.170. 
HarrcgU  Krek.ADd.    Qui. 

butd.   Ssnr.Aod.   Brmm- 

ttkk,  81. 
Smp»ti,  Xo.  75. 
Br.  7.Mt.  158.  TU.  Q..9. 

Jrcf.  Zoo/,  ii.  301. 


Xh£  length    of  this  Fpecies   is  scTentecD 
inches;  the  extent  tweotj-nght.  The  bill  is 
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back  of  the  nech  ;  the  cheeks  and  tlie  upper 
part  of  the  neck  are  of  a  pale  purple,  marked 
with  minute  otilon^  lines  of  white,  pointing 
downwards;  the  breast  is  of  a  light  brown, 
marked  with  semicircular  bars  of  black;  the 
belly  is  white ;  the  lower  part  and  vent  varied 
with  specks,  the  bars  of  a  dusky  hue;  the 
coverts  of  the  wings  are  grey,  but  the  lowest 
tipt  with  white;  the  first  quil  feathers  are  ash 
colored,  the  exterior  webs  of  tliose  in  the  middle 
green ;  the  scapulars  are  long  and  narrow,  and 
elegantly  striped  with  white,  ash  color,  and 
black;  the  tail  dusky :  the  legs  lead  color. 

The  female  is  less  than  the  male ;  the  crown  F^mak. 
of  the  head  is  black  ;  the  edges  of  the  feathers 
rust  color;  near  ihe  bottom  of  the  upper  man- 
dible is  a  white  spot;  between  the  bill  and  the 
eye  a  yellowish  spot ;  beyond  the  eye  aline 
of  white;  beneath  that  a  dusky  line,  and  under 
that  a  dirty  while  one;  the  chin  and  throat  arc 
white;  the  hind  part  of  the  neck,  brown;  the 
fore  part  streaked  with  brown  and  white  ;  the 
breast  spotted  with  black  and  rust  color  edged 
with  white;  the  belly  white;  the  lesser  coverts 
of  the  wings  a  brownish  ash-color;  the  exterior 
sides  of  the  greater  coverts  a  fine  grey;  those 
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irbach  lie  oTer  the  'KCODdarieg  sre  tipt  iriA, 
iriutej  the  qutl  feathers  are  dusk  J ;  tbeiecoB- 
daria  tipt  with  white  also  edged  on  their  out- 
ward tidei;  the  tail  coneista  of  fonrteen  fea- 
thmedged  oa  their  exterior  sidea,  and  tipped 
with  white. 

In  maoy  (daces  these  birds  are  called  tb« 
Summer  Teal. 


Aou  Creccs.  A.  Rpecalo  ■.  Rothsntl,  Pfri  AntK  Kram. 

laram  rlrUi,    line*  alba  943. 

mpm    iBfraqiifl     oculoi.  SpiegeUEolleiii.  f'ri$chf  11. 

Lath.  Ind.  am.  srj.  id.  174. 

JTjn.  *1.  351.  id.  Sup.  t.  Atiu  Crecca.     Gm.  Lim. 

tit.  id.  Sup.  ii.  300.  SSi. 
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4irep  h^f  i  from  the  biU  to  tho  Hind  ptrt  «f  the 
Jbaod  ffl  a  broad  bar  of  gUmy  ehaiigeaUe  grrraw 
bounded  on  the  lower  adc  bfr  a  Borrow  white 
Uafl;  tht  lower  port  ef  the  neckt^bobrglnniiig 
of  the  back,  and  the  sides  under  the  wingp»fiffe 
elegantly  marked  with  \v:aved  lines  of  black  and 
white;  the  breast  and  belly  are  of  a  dirty  white; 
the  first  beautifully  spotted  with  black;  the 
vent  black ;  the  tail  sharp  pointed,  and  dusky; 
the  coTerts  of  the  wings  brown;  the  greater 
quil  feathers  dusky ;  the  exterior  webs  of  the 
lesser  marked  with  a  glossy  green  spot;  above 
that  another  of  black,  and  the  tips  white;  the 
irides  whitish ;  the  legs  dusky.  The  female  is  Femah, 
of  a  brownish  ash  color,  spotted  with  black ; 
and  has  a  green  spot  on  the  wing  like  the  male. 

By  the  description  Mr.  WiUughby  has  left  otSummn 
the  Summer  Teal,  p.  ;573,  we  suspect  that  it 
differs  not  in  the  species  from  the  common  kind, 
only  in  sex^  Linihtus*  hath  placed  it  among 
the  birds  of  his  country ;  but  leaves  a  blank  in 
the  place  of  its  residence  ;  and  hath  evidently 
copied  Mr.  Willughby's  imperfect  description 
of  it;  and  to  confirm  our  suspicion  that  he  has 

*  Faun,  Suec,  Sp,  1 30. 

2  2n 
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fiiUowed  the  error  of  our  coontrTinin;  vsob* 
■erred  that  *  bird  tent  u  fitom  the  BaUie  ee^ 
under  tbe  title  of  anas  circia,  tiie  Summer  TmI 
of  JJmaur,  wu  no  odwt  than  th«  ftnle «( 
ootteiL 


Oftiii  n.  COMMON  CORYORANT.   917 


GENUS  XXV.    CORVORANT.^ 


Bill  strong^i  strait;   and  either  hooped  or 

•loping. 
Nostrils,  either  totally  wanting,  or  small, 

and  placed  in  a  longitudinal  furrow. 
Facs  naked. 

Gitllet  naked,  capable  of  great  distension. 
Toss,  all  four  webbed. 


Pelecanns  Carbo.    P.  caada 

rotandata,  corpore  nigro, 

caplte  sobcristato.   Laih. 

/n J.  orn.  880.  id,Syn.ii. 

593.  id.  Sup,  ii.  303. 
MergoB  P/tnti  lib.  z.  c.  33. 
LeCormorant.Bf /on  av,\6l* 
Coitus  aqoaticus,  Carbo  a- 

qaaticus.  130. 
Phalacrocoraz.    Gesner  av. 

683.  350. 
Aldr.  ov.  Hi.  108. 
The  Connorant.     Wil,  orn, 

3^9. 
RaUsyn.  av.  m. 


Pelecanus  Carbo.  Gm.  Lin.  L  Common. 

573. 
Nt  Com,  Peir,  It.  423. 
Le  Cormoran.  Brisson  av, 

Ylbll.  tab. 45.  TheMale. 

Hiit.  d*oi9.  viii.  310.  PI. 

Enl,  9i7. 
Norvegis    Skarr,    Strand. 

Ravn.  Dan w  Aalek rage. 

hlandis  Skarfur.   Brunm 

nirhy  1^,  121. 
Scbarb,orSee.Rabe.  Frisch^ 

ii.  187. 
Scopolij  No.  98. 
Br,  Zool,  159.    Tab.  I.  1. 

Arct,  Zool.  ii.  309. 


I  HAVE  weighed  a  bird  of  this  species  that 

*  The  learned  Dr.  Kay^  or  Caiti$^  derifes  the  word  Cor. 
vorant^  from  Corvus  vorana,  from  whence  corraptlj  our 
word  Cormorant.    Caii  opuse,  99. 


Description 


S^  COMMON  CORVQEJINT.  Clms  H. 

exceeded  fleven  poandi:  the  length  tbree  feet 
four;  the  extent  foor  feet  tM-o.  The  bill  it 
dtuky,  five  inches  long,  destitiite  of  nostrils; 
the  bsfc  of  th^  lower  mandible  is  covered  with 
a  naked  yellowish  ekin,  that  extends  onder  the 
chia,  and  fbms  a  sort  of  poucli;  a  loose  tkitt 
of  the  same  et^r  reaches  from  the  uaiidible 
ronnd  the  eyes,  and  angles  of  the  mouth ;  the 
head  and  neck  are  of  a  sooty  blaekness;  but  oir- 
derthe  chin  of  the  male  the  feathers  are  white ; 
and  the  head  in  thai  sex  Is  adorned  with  • 
short  loose  pendent  crest ;  in  some  the  crest 
and  hind  part  of  the  head  are  streaked  with 
white;  the  coverts  of  the  wings,  the  scapu-* 
Jars,  and  the  back,  are  of  a  deep  greets  edged 
with  black,   and  glossed  with  bine;  the  quil 
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lay  six  or  seven  white  egg9  of  an  oblong  form. 
In  winter  they  disperse  along  the  shores,  and 
f isit  fresh  waters,  where  they  make  great  ha- 
yoke  among  the  fish.  They  are  remarkably 
voracious,  having  a  most  sudden  digestion,  pro- 
moted by  the  infinite  quantity  of  small  worms 
which  fill  their  intestines.  The  corvorant,  even 
when  alive,  has  the  rankest  and  most  disagree* 
able  smell  of  any  bird.  Its  form  is  disgusting^ 
its  voice  hoarse  and  croaking,  its  qualities  base : 
no  wonder  then  that  M'dlon  should  make  Sa^ 
Ian  personate  this  bird,  to  surveij  undelighted 
the  beauties  of  Paradise^  and  sit  devising  death 
on  the  tree  of  life*^ 

These  birds  have  been  trained  to  fish  like 
falcons  to  fowl.  Whitelcck  tells  us,  that  he  had 
a  cast  of  them  manned  like  hawks,  and  which 
would  come  to  hand.  He  took  much  pleasure 
in  them,  and  relates,  that  the  best  he  had  was 
one  presented  him  by  Mr.  Wood,  Master  of 
the  Corvorants  /(?  Charles  I.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Chinese  make  great  use  of  a  congene- 
rous sort,  in  fishing,  and  that  not  for  amuse- 
ment, but  profit. 

*  Paradise  Losi^  Book  ir.  1. 194,  &c. 


fssssOA  ccaivtm^n.  cuw  a 


indl^  i3e  ir^xA  :ntm  fcct  kx;  tW  vc^t 
tkres  wasmb  ziirx  ma.-ners.  TV  lOI  ii  av- 
rav..  isAj  uti  iHu«^  u  :W  tmi:  the  iridK 
C^  crrsa;  die  fekc  b  afijcwd  «iih  ■  crest 
t«*sa=ba  !•»;-  »ECJe  iukvard ;  tW  whirfe 
|«ss^f  it  ikf  BTyer  y«rt  ef  ite  kM  ii  of  « 
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erect  and  are  very  difilcuU  to  be  shot ;  for,  like 
the  Grebes  and  Divers,  as  soon  as  they  see  the 
flash  of  the  gun,  they  pop  under  water,  and 
never  rise  but  at  a  considerable  di^laince. 

We  are  indebted  for  this  bird  to  the  late 
Mr.  JVilliam  Morris  of  Hofy/iead,  with  whom 
we  had  a  constant  correspondence  for  several 
years,  receiving  from  that  worthy  man  and  in- 
telligent naturalist,  regular  and  faithful  ac- 
counts of  the  various  animals  frequenting  that 
Tast  promontory. 


PelecsDDS  Graculna.  P.  Cau- 
da rotniidata  norpore  iii- 
gro  lublua  fusco,  reclti. 
cibus  duudecim,  rostra  e. 
deolulo.  Lath.  Init.  orn. 
S97.  id.  St/n.  Ti.  598. 

Gm.  Lin.  574. 

Bntnnich  ornith.  No.  121. 

The    Shag    called    in     the 


North  of  Eiigland    the  3.  SAflff. 

Crane,  Wil.  orn.  330. 
Corvus     aijiuticaa    minor. 

Graculiis  palmipes    die. 

tus.  Kaii  sj/n,  av,  123- 
Le  pelit  Cortnuran.  Briiiom 

av.  Ti.  51S.  UUl.  ifolt.   1 

fiii.  319. 
^rct.  Zool.  ii.  309. 


X^HE  head  and  neck  black,  glossed  like  titti  DetcriptUn 
with  green ;  the  back  and  coverts  of  the  wings 
of  the  same  color  edged  with  purplish  black: 
the  belly  dusky  and  dull,  the  middle  part  cine- 
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ttoiu ;  the  tail  conatts  of  tweUe  festben.  dotfcjr 
^otied  with  green ;  the  legs  blaeh ;  the  toiir 
die  toe  serrated.  lie  length  two  feet  ux;  il^ 
extent  three  feet  eight  inchea;  weight  6>w 
poundi. 

I  hare  leen  several  of  the  Shags  shot  aniong 
the  Hebridest  but  not  one  was  crested-  On  the 
ftutfaority  of  our  Dorthern  naturalist  I  thertfon 
a^iarate  them. 


4.  Oannet.    Pelecuius  Buisaui.  P.  cau.  Jaen  Tan  Gent.  Mariin'i 

da  cnneirormt,  corpore  a1.  Spiltberg,  S7. 

ba,  rastro  serrato,  reroi-  Solan     Goose.     Martiit'i 

gibus  primoribui  oigris,  vog.  St.  Kil^.  37. 

facie  ccrolea.   Lath.  Ind.  Detcript.  fVeit,  Itlct.  S8I. 

orn.  89t.  id.  Hsn.  ti.  60S.  Macaulj/'t  hut.  Si.  KOdtU 
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is  three  feet  one  inch ;  the  breadth  six  feet  two 

« 

inches.  The  bill  is  six  inches  long,  strait  al- 
most to  the  point,  \vhere  it  inclines  downwards, 
and  ^the  sides  are  irregularly  jagged,  that  it 
may  hold  its  prey  with  more  security ;  about  an 
inch  from  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible  is  a 
sharp  process  pointing  forward ;  it  has  no  nos- 
trils, but  in  their  place  a  long  furrow,  that 
reaches  almost  to  the  end  of  the  bill;  the  whole 
is  of  a  dirty  white,  tinged  with  ash  color.  The 
tohgue  is  very  small,  and  placed  low  in  the 
mouth;  a  naked  skin  of  a  fine  blue  surrounds 
the  eyes  which  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  are 
full  of  vivacity ;  this  bird  is  remarkable  for  the 
quickness  of  its  sight ;  Martin  tells  us  that  5^- 
Ian  is  derived  from  an  Irish  word  expressive  of 
that  quality.  From  the  corner  of  the  mouth 
is  a  narrow  slip  of  black  bare  skin,  that  extends 
to  the  hind  part  of  the  head ;  beneath  the  chin 
is  another,  that  like  the  pouch  of  the  Pelccan, 
is  dilatable,  and  of  size  sufKicicnt  to  contain  £ve 
six  entire  herrings;  which,  in  the  breeding 
season,  it  carries  at  once  to  its  mate  or  young. 
The  neck  is  very  long;  the  boiiy  flat,  and  very 
full  of  feathers;  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  a 
small  portion  on  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  is 
2  2  o 
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Imffcolflredi  therertoftheiilniiiageii  wliit^ 
fke  bsstard  win^  and  greater  qaS  feather  ex- 
eepted,  vhich  are  black ;  the  legs  and  toet  axe 
black ;  bat  the  fore  part  of  both  are  marked 
with  a  stripe  of  fiue  pea  green.  The  tail  coa- 
lirtioftwelTeiliarpptnnted  fealhen,  the  middle 
of  which  is  the  longest. 

The  yonng  birds,  during  the  first  year,  dif- 
fer greatly  in  colonr  from  the  old  ones;  being 
of  a  dusky  hne,  speckled  with  numerous  tri- 
angular white  Bpoto ;  and  at  that  time  resemble 
In  colors  the  speckled  diver.  Each  bird,  if 
left  undisturbed,  would  only  lay  one  e^  in 
the  year;  but  if  that  be  taken  awy.  tt  will  lay 
another ;  if  that  is  also  taken,  then  a  third ;  but 
Derer  more  that  season.     A  wise  proTinon  of 
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lig  Isles,  off  the  coast  of  Kerry,  Ireland,*  and 
the  Bass  Isle,  in  the  Firlh  of  Edinburgh :  the 
multitudes  that  inhabit  these  places  are  prodi- 
gious. Dr.  Harvey's  elegant  account  of  the 
latter,  will  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  num- 
bers of  these,  and  of  the  other  birds  that  an- 

* 

nually  migrate  to  that  little  spot. 

**  There  is  a  small  island  called  by  the 
''  Scotch,  Bass  Islaiid,  not  more  than  a  mile  in 
''  circumference ;  the  surface  is  almost  wholly 
*'  covered  during  the  month  of  May  and  June 
with  nests,  eggs,  and  young  birds;  so  that  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  walk  without  treading 
*'  on  them :  and  the  flocks  of  birds  in  flight  are 
**  so  prodigious,  as  to  darken  the  air  like  clouds^ 
''  and  their  noise  is  such,  that  you  cannot, 
^'  without  difficulty,  hear  your  next  neighbor's 
**  voice.  If  you  look  down  upon  the  sea,  from 
the  top  of  the  precipice,  you  will  see  it  on 
every  side  covered  with  intinite  numbers  of 
**  birds  of  different  kinds,  swimming  and  hunt- 

*  This  informaiioQ  we  owe  to  that  worthy  prelate,  the 
late  l}f,Pocock  Bishop  of  Meathy  who  had  risited  the 
Skeins.  Mr.  Smithj  in  his  histories  of  Cork  and  Kerry^ 
confouuds  this  bird  with  the  Gull  described  bj  Mr.  WiU 
lughhy;  from  whon  he  has  crideotlj  borrowed  the  whele 
deicriptioD. 
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"  in^  for  prey :  if  in  sailing-  round  the  island 
"  you  survey  the  hanging  clifFs,  you  may  see 
"  in  every  cragg  or  fissure  of  the  broken  rocks, 
"  innumerable  birds  of  various  sorts  and  sizes, 
"  more  than  the  stars  of  heaven  when  viewed 
^'  in  a  serene  night:  if  from  afar  you  see  the 
"  distant  flocks,  either  flying  to  or  from  the 
"  island,  you  would  imagine  them  to  be  a  vast 
"  swarm  of  bees."* 

Nor  do  the  rocks  of  SL  KUda  seem  to  be  less 
frequented  by  these  birds;  for  Martin  assures 
us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  small  island 

*  Est  iusula  parra,  Scoti  Basse  nominaut,  haud  anplius 
mille  passuum  circuitu  ampliludo  ejus  clauditur.  Hujus 
insul*  superScias,  menaibus  Maio  et  Juiiio  uidb  otis  pul. 
lisqui!  proptmodum  tuta  instrata  est,  adeo  ut  tIx,  pr» 
eoram  copia  pedem  liliir^  ponere  liceat:  (antaque  5up«r- 
TDlantium  turba,  ut  nubium  instar,  solera  cmluniqupaufer. 
ant:  tantuaque  rocireraiitium  clan  %at  et  strepitua,  ut  prop& 
alloqnentej  rix  audias.  Si  siibjectum  mare  iii<le,  tanquain 
ex  edita  turri  et  altissiroo  prxcipitio  despexeris,  idem  quo- 
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consume  annually  no  less  then   22,600  joung 
birds  of  this  species,  besides  an  amazing  quan- 
tity of  their  eggs;  these  birds  being  their  prin* 
cipal  support  throughout  the  year;  they  pre- 
serve both  eggs  and  fowls  in  small  pyramidal 
stone  buildings,  covering  them  with  turf  asheSj 
to  preserve  them  from  moisture.     This  is  a 
dear  bought  food,  earned  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives,  either  by  climbing  the  most  difficult  and 
narrow  paths,  where  ( to  appearance )  they  can 
barely  cling,  and  that  too,   at   an  amazing 
height  over  the  raging  sea ;  or  else  being  low- 
ered down  from  above,  they  collect  their  an- 
nual provision,  thus  hanging  in  midway  air; 
placing  their  whole  dependance  on  the  uncertain 
footing  of  ona  person  who  holds  the  rope,  by 
which  they  are  suspended  at  the  top  of  the 
precipice.     The  young  birds  are  a  favourite 
dish  with  the  North  Britons  in  general :  during 
the  season  they  are  constantly  brought  from 
the  Bass  Isle  to  Edinburgh,  sold  at  20rf.  a-piece, 
are  roasted,  and  served  up  a  little  before  din- 
ner as  a  whet. 

The  Gannets  are  birds  of  passage.  Their 
first  appearance  in  those  islands  is  in  March; 
their  continuance  there  till  August  or  Septem* 
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ier,  sccordiD^  aa  the  inhabitauti  tale  or  leave- 
ffreir  fint  egg;  but  in  general,  the  time  of 
breeding,  and  that  of  their  departure,  geenu  to 
coincide  with  the  arrival  of  the  herring,  and 
the  migrattoa  of  that  fish  ( which  a  their  prin- 
cipal food)  out  of  thote  teas.  It  is  probable 
that  theie  birds  attend  the  herring*  and  pil- 
chard during  the  wht^c  circuit  round  the  &•{- 
Mish  blands ;  the  appearance  of  the  fcvmer  beinj^ 
always  esteemed  by  the  fishermen  as  a  sare 
preaage  of  the  latter.  They  migrate  in  queal 
•f  food  as  far  south  as  the  mcmth  of  the  Tagus, 
\tvag  frequently  seen  off  Lisbon  during  the 
nonth  of  December^  plniigtng  fta  Sardiiut, 
fish  resembling,  if  not  the  same  wUb,  wir 
Fdchard. 
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for  the  Bake  of  fishing:  they  soared  to  a  vast 
height,  then  darting  headlong  into  the  gea, 
made  the  water  foam  and  spring  up  with  the 
violence  of  their  descent;  after  which  they 
pursued  their  route.  I  enquired  whether  they 
ever  were  observed  to  tura  southward  in  the 
spring,  but  was  answered  in  the  negative,  so 
it  appears  that  they  aiinuaUy  encircle  the  whole 
island. 

They  are  well  known  on  most  of  our  coasts 
but  not  by  the  name  of  the  SAand-Goose.  In 
Cornwall  and  id  Iretund  they  are  callled  Gan- 
nelsi  by  the  IVeUh  Gaii.  The  excellent  Mr. 
RaT/  supposes  the  Cornish  Gannet  to  be  a  spe- 
cies of  large  Gull;  a  very  excusable  mistate, 
for  during  bis  six  months  residence  in  Corxwalt 
he  never  had  an  opporlunity  of  seeing  that 
bird,  except  Hying;  aii<t  in  the  air,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  gull.  On  that  Buppositioii  he 
Igave  our  Skua,  p.  174.  llie  title  of  CalaraLta, 
a  name  borrowed  from  Ariitotle*  and  which 
admirably  ex[ircssea  the  rapid  de«cent  of  this 
bird  on  its  prey.  Mr.  Moi/le  first  detected 
this  mistake;!  ^^'^  ^''^  ^ev.  Doctor  iniiam 
Jiorlasf,  by  presenting  us  with  a  6ue  apecinieu 


I  -  Jiorlasf,  by  prei 

I  »  Page  IU15, 


+  Mo^h-i  n'.sfks, 
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of  this  bird,  coaGrms  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Moyle  i 
at  the  same  time  he  favoured  us  with  so  accu- 
iBte  an  account  of  some  part  of  the  nataral 
history  of  this  bird,  that  we  shall  use  the  libertj 
he  indulged  as  with,  of  addLng  it  to  this  6,t- 
fcriptioti. 

*'  The  Gamiet  comes  on  the  coast  of  Corn- 
**  wall  in  the  laiter  end  of  summer,  or  begin- 
"  ning  of  autumn ;  hoTeriiig  over  the  shoals  of 
"  pilchards  that  come  ilown  to  us  through  Sf. 
*'  George's  Channel  from  the  northern  seas. 
"  The  Gannet  seldom  conies  near  the  land,  but 
"  is  constant  to  its  prey,  a  sure  sign  to  the 
"  fishermen  that  the  pilchards  are  on  the 
"  coasts ;  and  when  the  pilchards  retire,  gene* 
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"  eyes  of  BO  weighty  a  creature,  wlioee  method 
"  of  taking  its  prey  is  by  darting  headlong  on 
"  it  from  a  height  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
"  or  more  into  the  water.  About  four  years 
"  ago,  one  of  these  birds  flying  over  Penzance, 
"  (a  thing  that  rarely  happens)  and  seeing 
"  some  pilchards  lying  on  a  fir-plank,  in  a 
"  cellar  used  for  curing  fish,  darted  itself  down 
"  with  such  violence,  that  it  struck  its  bill 
"  quite  through  the  board  (about  an  inch  antt 
"  a  quarter  thick)  and  broke  its  neck." 

These  birds  are  sometimes  taken  at  sea  by  a 
deception  of  the  like  kind.  The  fishermen 
fasten  a  pilchard  to  a  board,  and  leave  it  float- 
ing; which  inviting  bait  decoys  the  unwary 
Gannet  to  its  own  destruction. 

In  the  CtUai'acla  of  Juba*  may  be  found 
many  characters  of  this  bird  :  he  says,  that  the 
bill  is  toothed,  that  its  eyes  are  fiery,  and  that 
its  color  is  white  ;  and  in  the  very  name  iS  er-' 
pressed  its  furious  descent  on  its  prey.  The 
rest  of  his  accounts  savor  of  fable. 

We  are  uncertain  whether  the  Gunnel  breeds 
in  any  other  parts  of  Europe  besides  our  own 
islands:  except  (as  Btr.  Itai;  suspects)  tlie 
•  Pliiiii,  lib.  s.  r.  II. 


1 
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^/q,  dfKribcd  iq  filusius's  exotics,  uliich  brccdc 
in  th«,^rnv,  /r/«f,  be  the  lune.  bird,  la 
4^rtca  there  sm  two  ipeciei^  of  birdi  «f  flui 
eeDw,  thst  besv  e  ^eat.TeMmbtanee  to  it  in 
t^eir  general  form  and  their  manner  of  prey  iogf. 
Mir.  CaUsbg  has  ^ren  the  figure  of  the  head 
of  one,  which  he  calls  the  Greater  Booby  s  hii 
description  suits  that  of  the  ymng  Gannet; 
bat  the  angle  on  the  lower  mandible  made  ua 
formerly  mipect  that  it  was  not  the  same  bird; 
from  some  late  informations  we  hare  been  A- 
Tored  with,  we  find  it  is  common  to  both 
countries,  and  during  summer  frequents  Nortk 
America.  Like  the  Penguin,  it  informs  nari- 
gators  of  the  approach  of  soandings,  who  on 
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JlHIS  variety  of  the  Gannet  was  sent  to  (^or.) 
me  in  August  1779,  by  Hugh  Slodart^  Esq.  of 
Treganxvy,  in  Caernarvonshire.  I  do  not  re- 
collect that  it  has  been  observed  in  Europe 
iince  the  days  of  Dr.  Hoier,  a  physician  at 
Bergen,  who  procured  it  from  the  Ferroe  Isles, 
and  transmitted  it  to  his  friend  Clusius. 

This  bird  differs  from  the  common  Gan- 
net only  in  those  particulars ;  in  having  some 
of  the  secondaries  feathers  black ;  and  the  mid- 
dle feathers  of  the  tail  of  the  sam  e  color :  where- 
as both,  in  the  common  sort,  are  entirely  white. 

which  connect  the  skin  with  the  body,  giving  it  a  power 
of  inflation,  which  materiallj  contribute!  to  its  buoyancy 
in  air  and  water,  and  enablei  it  to  float  in  the  most  tern* 
pestnoos  sea  in  perfect  security,  when  in  pursuit  of  its  prey, 
Montagu  in  Memoin  of  Wemtrian  Society, 
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APPENDIX. 

No.  I. 

ON  COCK-FIGHTING.     Vot.  I.  P.  400. 

Some  account  of  the  barbarous  custom  of 
Cock-fighting,  so  frequent,  till  of  late  yean,  a 
favorite  amusement  among  some  of  all  ranks  in 
this  kingdom,  will  be  no  improper  appendage 
to  the  history  of  our  domestic  birds. 

If  it  can  be  any  apology  for  so  cruel  a  diver- 
sion, we  may  plead  that  it  was  in  use  among 
the  most  polite  people  of  antiquity :  first  in- 
vented, in  all  probability,  by  the  Athenians, 
and  borrowed  from  them  by  other  nations,  in 
particular  by  the  Romans,  who  introduced  it 
into  our  islands. 

At  Athens  was  an  animal  feast,  attenrted  with 
Cock-fighting,  instituted  by  Themislocles in  ho- 
nor of  the  birds  from  whose  fighting  he  received 
an  omen  of  his  success  against  the  Persians.  He 
observed,  that  thesebirds  fought  for  mere  glory; 
neither  for  the  gods  of  their  country,  nor  tombs 
of  their  ancestors,  nor  yet  for  their  children;* 
•  Julian.   Far.  Hist.  ii.  c.  20. 
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letting  before  his  soldiers  every  motive  to  ex- 
cite their  valor,  which  they  had  superior  to 
these  birds.  This  festival  was  stiled  A;Liin'finw 
«rw;   and  became  aonivenarj. 

The  Cock-pit,  or  tkaI*,  was  in  the  theatre 
where  the  public  games  were  exhibited,  and 
was  in  form  of  a  square  stage,  not  round,  like 
the  modern  pits.  The  game  of  Cock-fighting 
lasted  but  one  day ;  for  originally  it  was  con- 
sidered partly  as  a  religious  and  partly  as  a 
political  institution. 

But  the  custom  was  soon  abused,  and  Cock- 
matches  grew  frequent  among  private  people. 
The  barber  Meidias  aud  CoL'ias  fought  a  main : 
these  gentlemen  were,  in  all  probability,  also 
celebrated  Cock-feeders,  or  at  least   Quail- 
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dieted  to  the  dltersion,  as  iv  evident  ffdm  theb^ 
eeinfl,  which  hud  on  them  two  fighting  eockg. 
On  two  antient  gemi,  in  the  collection  of 
Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton,^  are  strong  memorials  of 
this  custom :  on  one  is  a  Cock«  with  his  head 
erects  carrying  in  his  bill  a  palm-branch,  in 
token  of  victory  over  another,  which  is  st&nd-* 
ing  before  with  a  drooping  head.  On  the  other, 
are  two  in  the  action  of  fighting,  and  a  mouse 
above,  running  away  with  an  ear  of  cof n,  the 
cause  of  the  battle :  from  both  these  represen- 
tations, it  is  evident  that  the  antients,  neither 
trimmed  their  Cocks,  or  cut  off  their  comt)8 
and  wattles. 

The  race  of  birds  most  esteemed  by  the  an- 
tients, was  that  of  Tanagra,  a  city  of  Boeotia, 
the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  Chalets  in  Euboea,  and  the 
country  of  Media.j  Theyspreferred  the  larget 
kind,  or  what  we  call  Skakef^qos.  The  hens  of 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  called  Mowo/So^o*,  were 
highly  valued  for  breeding  spirited  chickens.^ 

From  Greece  the  diversion  was  carried  to 
Romci  but  did  not  arrive  at  the  height  of  folly 

*  Archaologia^  vol.  iii.  tab.  U. 
+  Plin.  Nai.  Hist.  lib.  x.  c.  21. 
%  Geoponic.  lib.  xi? .  c.  7. 

2  ~  2(» 
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sf  it  did  at  Athau.  The  Bomans  ^i^&^aSmg 
raan  in  qtuil  fighting,  as  the  Ckmese  do  tt 
tliif  time.  But  we  are  told,  that  the  inH/ataA 
hatred  between  Bassianus  and  Geta,  aona  itf  Ae 
emperor  Severus,  began  when  they  were  boyi^ 
from  a  quarrel  they  had  about  their  Quaili  and 
Cocki.* 

The  Briions  had  poultry  before  the  arrival  of 
Ctesar,  but  they  owe  the  barbarous  custom  of 
Cocking  to  the  Romans.  Yet  it  does  not  occur 
among  our  writers,  till  the  time  of  Henry  XL. 
when  FitZ'Sfepfiensj  mentioiu  it  aa  the  school- 
boys  diversion  on  Carnelevaria,  or  Shrove-Tues- 
day.  Edward  III.  disapproved  and  prohibited 
Cock-fighting4  Bat  ^^^  barbarous  prince 
tUnry  VIII.  gave  it  so  much  encouragement 
as  to  build  a  theatre,  near  WhilehaU,  for  that 
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floari8h^  this  loses  credit,  and  drops^  (  excepting 
among  the  dregs  of  the  people )  into  the  utmost 
disrepute.* 

*  It  will  be  injustice  not  to  say,  that  almost  the  whole 
of  this  is  borrowed  from  the  memoir  on  this  subject,  by 
that  able  antiquary  theReT.  Mr.  Pegge.  See  ArchitohgiQj 
Tol.  iil.  13$. 
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ON  THE  SMALL  IXIRDS  OF  FLIGHT :  BY 
THE  HON.  DAINES  BARRINGTON. 

XNthe  suburbs  of  London  (and  particularly 
about  Shoreditch )  are  several  weavers  and  other 
tradesmen,  who,  during  the  months  of  Oclober 
and  March,  get  their  Uvelihogct  by  an  ingeni- 
ouSi  and  we  qiay  lay,  a  scientific  method  of 
bird-catching,  which  is  totally  unknown  in 
other  parts  of  Great  Britain. 
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tepa^Ml  fetPKiittk^  and  k  attended  with  • 
Tery  cattBukreble  escpence. 

The  nets  are  a  most  in^iiout  piece  of  rae« 
chanism,  are  generally  tw^e  yardi  and  a  half 
iMig,  and  tWi)  yards  and  a  lialf  wide  ;^  and  no 
ofte  <m  bare  inspectioa  would  imagine  that  a 
bird  (who  is  so  very  quick  in  all  its  tBotiom) 
could  be  catched  by  the  nr.is  flapping  over 
each  other^  till  he  becomes  eye^^wUness  of  the 
pullers  seldoBEi  failing.* 

The  wild  birds  Jlj/  (as  tlie  bird-catcheni  term 
it)  chiefly  doriqg  the  month  of  October^  aad 
part  of  Sepletnbcr  and  Novembers  bib  the  flight 
in  March  is  much  less  coniiderable  than  that  of 
Michaelmas.  It  is  to  be  noted  aIso»  that  the  m- 
Torol  species  of  birds  offliglu  do  not  make  Ikeir 
appearanoe  precisely  at  the  same  time,  during 
the  months  of  September^  October  and  Novetnf^ 
her.  The  Pippet^f  for  example,  begans  to^ 
about  Michaelmas,  and  then  the  Woodlark, 
JUnaet^  GroMfiooh,  Chaffinch,  Greenfinch,  and 

*  These  nets  are  knoWn  in  most  parts  of  England  by 
ilM  name  of  daij^neis  or  clap-nets ;  but  alt  we  have  seen 
are  far  inferior  in  their  mechanisra  to  those  uaedl  noar 
London, 

+  A  small  species  of  Lark,  but  which  is  inferior  to 
other  birds  of  that  Genus  in  point  of  song.  Sec  vai.i.  p.  SI  9. 
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•Iher  birdi  of  flight  succeed ;  sU  of  which  are 
not  eanly  to  be  caught,  or  in  any  numbers,  at 
any  other  time,  and  more  particularly  the 
Pippet  and  the  Woodlark. 

These  birds,  during  the  Michaelmas  and 
March  flights,  are  chiefly  on  the  wing  from 
daybreak  till  noon,  though  there  is  afterwards 
asmall/j^/j^froittwo  till  night;  but  this  how- 
ever is  80  inconsiderable,  that  the  bird-catchers 
always  take  up  their  nets  at  noon. 

It  may  well  deserve  the  attention  of  the  na- 
turalist whence  these  periodical  flights  of  cer* 
tain  birds  can  arise.  As  the  ground,  however, 
is  ploughed  during  the  months  of  October  and 
March  for  sowing  the  winter  and  lent  com,  i 
should  seem  that  they  are  thus  supplied  with 
oriigion  both  of  seeds  and  insects. 
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nl^ost  of  catching  eyery  things  provided  his  call- 
birds  are  good :  a  gentle  wind  to  the  south- 
west  generally  produces  the  best  sport 

The  bird-catcher,  who  is  a  substantial  man^ 
and  hath  a  proper  apparatus  for  this  purpose, 
generally  carries  with  him  five  or  six  linnets 
(of  which  more  are  caught  than  any  singing 
bird )  two  goldfinches,  two  greenfinches,  one 
woodlark,  one  redpoll,  a  y  ellowhammer,  titlark, 
and  aberdavine,  and  perhaps  a  bullfinch;  these 
are  placed  at  small  distances  from  the  nets  in 
litile  cages.  He  hath,  besides,  what  are  called 
Jlur-birdSf  which  are  placed  within  the  nets, 
are  raised  upon  the Jlia,*  and  gently  let  down 
at  the  time  the  wild  bird  approaches  them. 
These  generally  consist  of  the  linnet,  the  gold- 
finch, and  the  green-finch,  which  are  secured 
to  the^wr  by  what  is  called  a  braccsj  a  con- 
trivance that  secures  the  birds  without  doing 
any  injury  to  their  plumage. 

•  A  moTeable  perch  to  which  the  bird  is  lied,  and  which 
Ihe  bird  catcher  can  raise  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  a  Ion"; 
string  fastened  to  it. 

+  A  sort  of  bandage,  formed  of  a  slender  silken  string 
that  is  fastened  round  the  bird's  body,  and  under  the 
wings,  in  so  artful  a  manner  as  to  hinder  the  bird  from 
being  hurl,  kt  it  flutter  ever  so  much  in  the  raising. 
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It  having  been  found  that  tiien  te  a  Bapal- 
sritj  between  bird  and  bird,  from  the  onA  be* 
ing  TDore  in  song  tban  Uie  other]  the  bird- 
catchers  coatrive  tiiat  their  call-birds  Bhoold 
piDult  before  the  usual  time.  Th«y,  therefore, 
'  in  June  or  /»/v.put  them  into  a  elofe  box,  ttb- 
der  two  or  three  folds  of  blanheta^  and  leatc 
their  dung  in  the  cage  to  rain  a  greater  heati 
in  which  state  they  continue,  being  perhapt 
examined  but  once  a  week  to  have  fresh  water. 
As  for  food,  the  air  is  so  putrid,  that  they  eat 
little  daring  the  whole  state  of  confinement, 
which  lasts  about  a  month.  The  birds  fre- 
quently die  under  the  operation;*  and  henea 
the  value  ot'  a  stopped  bird  rises  greatly. 
When  the  bird  hath  thus  prematurely  moult- 
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ther  with  a  most  beautiful  gloss,  which  is  not 
to  be  seen  in  the  wild  bird.  The  bill,  which 
in  the  latter  is  likewise  black  at  the  end,  in 
the  slopped  bird  becomes  white  and  more  taper, 
SB  do  its  If  ^9:  in  short,  there  is  as  much  dif- 
ference between  a  wild  and  a  stopped  bird,  as 
there  is  between  a  horse  which  is  kept  in  body 
clothes,  or  at  grass. 

AVhen  the  bird-catcher  hath  laid  his  nets,  he 
disposes  of  his  call-birds  at  proper  intervale. 
It  must  be  owned,  that  there  is  a  most  mali- 
cious joy  in  these  call-birds  to  bring  the  wild 
ones  into  the  same  state  of  captivity;  which 
may  likewise  be  observed  with  regard  to  the 
decoy  ducks. 

Their  sight  and  hearing  infinitely  excels  that 
of  the  bird-catcher.  The  instant  that  the* 
wild  birds  are  perceived,  notice  is  given  by 
one  to  the  rest  of  the  caU-birds,  (  as  it  is  by  the 
first  hound  that  hits  on  the  scent,  to  the  refit 
o£  the  pack)  after  which,  follows  the  same 
Bort  of  tumultuous  extacy  and  joy.    The  call~ 


*  It  may  be  also  obsened,  that  the  mom^Dt  they  see  a 
hiink,  they  commuDicate  the  alarm  to  each  olhi>r  by  » 
plaintive  note;  Dor  will  they  then  jer*  or  call  though  the 
wild  birds  are  near. 

t  3r 
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iirds,  while  the  bird  is  at  a  distance,  do  not 
fta^  as  t  t»rd  does  in  a  chamber ;  they  invile 
the  wild  ODefl  hy  what  the  bird-catchers  call 
short  Jerks,  which  when  the  birds  are  good, 
nay  be  heard  at  a  great  distance.  The  •*- 
eendency  by  this  eall  of  invitation  is  so  great, 
thai  the  wild  bird  is  stopjied  in  its  course  of 
flight,  and  if  not  already  aeqnainted  with  the 
Bets,f  lights  boldly  within  twenty  yards  of 
"perhaps  three  or  foar  bird-eatchen,  on  a  spot 
,  which  otherwise  it  would  not  have  taken  the 
least  notice  of.  Nay,  it  frequently  ha|^»enB, 
that  if  hrif  a  flock  only  are  caught,  the  re- 
nainiBg  half  will  immediately  afterwards  light 
in  the  nets,  and  share  the  same  fate;  ^id 
Aonld  only  one  bird  escape,  that  bird  will  saf- 
fer  itself  to  he  pulled  at  tiU  it-is  caught,  such 
a  fascinating  power  have  the  call-birds. 

While  we  are  on  this  snbjct  of  the  jerking 
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that  (letermineB  the  superiority.  They  place 
them  opposite  to  each  other,  by  an  inch  of  A 
candle,  and  the  bird  who  jerks  the  oftencst^ 
before  the  candle  is  burnt  out,  wins  the  wager. 
We  have  been  informed,  that  there  have  been 
instances  of  a  bird's  giving  a  hundred  and  se^ 
ytxktj  jerks  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  and  we 
have  known  a  linnet,  in  such  a  trial,  persevere 
in  its  emulation  till  it  swooned  from  the 
perch :  thus,  as  Pliny  says  of  the  nightingale^ 
victa  morlefinit  sape  vUam,  spiriiu  prius  defici-- 
ente  qudm  caniu.* 

It  may  be  here  observed,  that  birds  when 
near  each  other,  and  in  sight,  seldom  jerk  of 
sing.  They  either  fight,  or  use  short  and 
wheedling  calls;  the  jerking  of  these  call-birds^ 
therefore,  face  to  face,  is  a  most  extraordinary 
instance  of  contention  for  superiority  in  song. 

It  m^y  be  also  worthy  of  observation,  that 
the  female  of  no  species  of  birds  ever  sings: 
with  birds,  it  is  the  reverse  of  what  occurs  in 
human  kind :  among  the  feathered  tribe,  all 
the  cares  of  life  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  tender 
sex:  theirs  is  the  fatigue  of  incubation;  and 

♦  Lib.  X.  c.  20. 
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the  principal  share  in  nurring  the  helpIcM 
brood:  to  allcTiate  these  fatigna,  and  to  BOp- 
port  her  under  them,  natare  hath  g^ven  to  the 
male  the  song,  with  all  the  little  blandishmenta 
and  soothing  arts;  these  he  fondly  exerts  (even 
after  cOnrtihlp )  on  some  Spray  eontignous  to 
the  nest,  during  the  time  his  mate  is  perform- 
ing her  parental  dnties.  But  that  she  should  be 
silent,  is  also  another  wise  provision  of  natare* 
for  her  song  could  discover  her  nest;  as  would 
a  gandinesB  of  plumage,  which,  for  the  Same 
reason,  seems  to  have  been  denied  hef. 

To  these  we  may  add  a  few  particulars  that 
fell  within  our  notice  daring  our  enquiries 
among  the  bird-catchers,  such  as,  that  they 
immediately  kill  the  hens  of  every  species  of 
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and  the  dear  rate  a  Roman  tragedian  paid  for 
one. dish  of  singing  birds*  is  well  known. 

Another  particular  we  learned,  in  conversa* 
tion  with  a  London  bird-catcher,  was  the  vast 
price  that  is  sometimes  given  for  a  single  song 
bird,  which  had  not  learned  to  whistle  tunes. 
The  greatest  sum  we  heard  oC  was  five  guineas 
for  a  chaffinch,  that  had  a  particular  and  vtn^ 
common  note,  under  which  it  was  intended  to 
train  others :  and  we  also  heard  of  five  pounds 
ten  shillings  being  given  for  a  call-bird  linnet. 

A  thirdsingularcircumstance^ which  confirms 
an  observation  of  Linnaus,  is,  that  the  male 
chaffinches  fly  by  themselves,  and  in  the  flight 
precede  the  females ;  but  this  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  chaffinches.  When  the  titlarks  are  caught 
in  the  beginning  of  the  season,  it  frequently 
happens,  that  forty  are  taken  and  not  one  fe- 
male among  them:  and  probably  the  same 
would  be  observed  with  regard  to  other  birds 

*  Maximh  tamen  insignis  est  in  hac  memoria^  Clodii 
^sopi  tragici  histrionis  patina  sexcentis  II,  S,  taxaia;  in 
quo  posuit  aves  cauta  aliquo^  aut  humano  sermone^  vocales. 
PJiii.  lib.  X.  c.  51.  The  price  of  this  expensive  disb  was 
abuut  6,843/.  10«.  according  to  ArbuthnoVs  Tables.  Thit 
seems  to  hats  been  a  wanton  caprice,  rather  than  a  tribute 
to  epicuristfi*    T.  P. 
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(as  has  been  done  with  reUlioo  to  the  wheat- 
car)  if  they  were  attended  to. 

Aq  experienced  and  intelligent  bird-catcher 
informed  us,  that  such  birds  as  breed  twice  a 
year,  generally  bave  in  their  first  brood  a  ma- 
jority of  males,  and  in  their  second,  of  females, 
which  may  in  part  account  lor  the  above  qb- 
servation. 

We  must  not  omit  mention  of  the  bul6nch, 
though  it  does  not  properly  come  under  the 
title  of  8  singing  bird,  or  a  bird  ofjiight,  as  it 
does  not  often  move  farther  than  from  hedge 
to  hedge :  yet,  as  the  bird  sells  well  on  account 
of  its  learning  to  whistle  tunes,  and  sometimes 
flies  over  the  fields  where  the  nets  are  laid  ;  the 
bird-catchers  have  often  a  call-bird  to  ensnare 
it,  though  most  of  them  can  imitate  the  call 
with  their  mouths.  It  is  remarkable  with  re- 
gard to  this  bird,  that  the  female  answers  the 
purpose  of  a  call-bird  as  well  as  the  male,  which 
is  not  experienced  in  any  other  bird  taken  by 
the  London  bird-catchers. 

It  may  perhaps  surprise,  that  under  this  ar- 
ticle of  singing-birds,  we  have  not  mentioned 
the  nightingale;  which  is  not  a  bird  of  Jighf, 
in  the  sense  the  bird-catchers  use  U>s  terra 
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The  nightingale,  like  the  robin,  wren,  end 
many  singing  birds,  only  moves  from  hedge  to 
hedge,  and  does  not  take  the  periodical  flights 
in  October  and  March.  The  persons  who  catch 
these  birds,  make  use  of  small  trap  nets,  with- 
out call-birds,  and  are  considered  as  inferior  in 
dignity  to  other  bird-catchers,  who  will  not 
rank  with  them. 

The  nightingale  being  the  first  of  singing 
birds,  we  shall  here  insert  a  few  particulars  re- 
lating to  it,  that  were  transmitted  to  us  since 
the  description  of  that  bird  was  printed. 
Its  arrival  is  expected,  by  the  trappers  in 
e  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  lirst  week  in 
dpn'li  at  the  beginning  none  but  cocks  are  ta- 
ken, but  in  a  few  days  the  hens  make  their  ap- 
pearance,  generally  by    themselves,    though 
sometimes  a  few  males  come  along  with  them. 
The  latter  are  distinguished  from  the  females 
not  only  by  Iheir  superior  size,  but  by  a  great 
swelling  of  their  vent,  which  commences  on  the 
first  arrival  of  the  hens. 

They  do  not  build  till  the  middle  of  May, 
and  generally  chuse  a  quickset  to  make  their 
nest  in. 

If  the  nightingale  is  kept  in  a  cage,  it  often 
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begins  to  sing  about  the  latter  end  of  November, 
and  continues  its  song  more  or  less  till  June. 

A  young  Canary  bird,  linnet,  skylark,  or  ro- 
bin,(who  have  never  heard  any  other  bird)  arc 
said  best  to  learn  the  note  of  the  nightingale. 

They  are  caught  in  a  net-trap;  the  bottom 
of  which  is  surrounded  with  an  iron  ring;  the 
net  itself  is  rather  larger  than  a  cabbage  net. 
"VVben  the  trappers  hear  or  see  them,  they 
Btrew  Eome  fresh  mould  under  the  place,  and 
bait  the  trap  with  a  meal-worm  from  the  ba- 
ker's shop.  Ten  or  a  dozen  nightingales  ha?Q 
been  thus  caught  in  a  day. 
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No.  III. 

EXPERIMENTS  AND  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 
SINGING  OF  BIRDS,  BY  THE  HON.  DAINES 
HARRINGTON;  IN  A  LETTER  TO  MATHEW 
MATY,  M.  D.  SEC.  R.  S.  1773. 

From  the  PuilosopuicAl  Transactions,  Vol.  LXtlf. 

Dear  Sir, 

A.S  the  experiinents  and  observations  I  mead 
to  lay  before  the  Royal  Society  relate  to  the 
singing  of  birds^  which  is  a  subject  that  hath 
iiever  before*been  scientifically  treated  of,*  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  prefix  an  explanation 
of  seme  uncommon  termi^,  which  I  shall  hk 
obliged  to  use,  as  well  as  others  which  I  hayi 
1}een  under  a  necessity  of  coining. 

To  chirp  is  the  first  sound  which  a  young 

♦  Kircher^  indeed,  in  his  Musurgia^  hath  given  us  some 
tevr  passages  in  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  as  well  as  the 
call  of  a  quail  and  cuckow^  which  he  hath  engraved  in 
musical  characters.  These  instances,  however,  only  prove 
that  some  birds  have  in  their  song,  notes  \thich  correspond 
with  the  ioterrals  of  our  common  scale  of  tbe  musical  oc^ 
^ave. 

9  it 
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bird  utten.  u  s  crj  for  food,  and  is  different 
ID  all  nertlinga,  if  accurately  attended  to ;  m 
that  the  hearer  may  distinguish  of  what  gpe- 
ciee  the  birdt  are,  though  the  nest  may  hang 
ovt  of  his  light  And  reach. 

The  cry  i«,  as  might  be  expected,  ^ery 
woMi  and  qaenilous;  it  is  dropped  entirely  as 
the  bird  grows  stronger,  nor  is  afterwards  inter- 
mixed with  its  song,  the  chirp  of  a  nightingale 
(for  example)  being  hoarse  and  disagreeable. 

To  this  definition  of  the  chirp,  I  must  add, 
that  it  consists  of  a  single  sonnd,  repeated  at 
very  short  intervalsj  and  that  it  is  common  to 
nestlings  of  both  setes. 

The  call  of  a  bird,  is  that  sound  which  it  is 
able  to  make,  when  about  a  month  old ;  it  is, 
which  I  liappen  to  recollect) 
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word  ii  probably  derived  from  a  masical  in- 
strument, formerly  made  use  of  in  England, 
called  a  recorder.f 

This  attempt  in  the  nestling  tasing,  may  be 
compared  to  the  imperfect  endeavour  in  a 
child  to  babble.  I  have  known  instances  oi 
birds' beginning  to  record  when  they  W( 
a  month  old. 

This  first  essay  does  not  seem  to  have  the 
least  rudiments  of  the  future  song:  but  as  the 
bird  grows  older  and  stronger,  one  may  begin 
to  perceive  what  the  nestling  is  aiming  at. 

Whilst  the  scholar  is  thus  endeavouring  to 
form  his  song,  when  he  is  once  sure  of  a  pas- 
sage, he  commonly  raises  his  tone,  which  he 
drops  again  when  he  is  not  equal  to  what  he 
is  attempting;  just  as  a  singer  raises  his  voice, 
when  he  not  only  recollects  certain  parts  of  a 
tune  with  precision,  but  knows  that  he  can 
execute  them. 

i-  It  seems  to  have  been  a  species  of  flute,  aud  was  pro« 
bably  used  to  teach  young  birds  to  pipe  tunes. 

Lord  Bacon  describes  this  instrument  to  ha?e  been 
itralt,  to  have  bad  a  lesser  and  greater  bore,  both  abo?e 
•od  Mow,  to  hare  required  very  little  breath  from  the 
ir.  .audio, Imt  had  what  he  calls  a  Jipplcj  or  stop. 

Century  of  experiwienti. 
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"What  the  nestling  ii  not  thus  thoronghljr 
maflter  of,  he  hurries  over,  lowering  his  tone, 
as  if  he  did  not  wish  to  be  heard,  and  conld 
not  yet  satisfy  himself. 

I  haTO  never  happened  to  meet  with  a  pasr 
•age  in  any  writer,  which  seems  to  relate  tq 
tluAtage  of  singing  in  a  bird,  except,  perhaps* 
^  the  following  lines  of  Statins: 

"  None  Tolucrnm  noyi 


"  Questai,  ineipertumque  carmen, 
**  Quod  iBciti  staluere  brum&.'f 

A  young  bird  commonly  continues  to  record 
for  ten  or  eleven  months,  when  he  is  able  to 
execute  every  part  of  his  song,  which  after-r 
wards  continues  fixed,  and  is  scarcely  ever  al- 
tered.* 

When  the  bird  is  thus  become  perfect  in  his 
^esson,  he  is  said  to  sing  his  song  round,  or  id  all 
its  varieties  of  passages,  which  he  connects  to- 
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which  are  continued  without  interruption  dub- 
ing  the  same  Interval  with  a  musical  bar  o£ 
four  crotchets  in  an  adagio  movement,  or 
whilst  a  pendulum  swings  four  seconds. 

By  the  first  requisite  in  this  definition,  I 
mean  to  exclude  the  call  of  a  cuckow,  or 
clucking  of  a  hen,*  as  tliey  consist  of  only  two 
notes;  whilst  the  short  bursts  of  singing  turdi, 
contending  with  each  other  (called  Jerks  by 
the  bird-catchers]  are  equally  distinguished 
from  what  1  term  song,  by  their  not  continuing 
for  four  seconds. 

As  the  notes  of  a  cuckow  and  a  hen, 
therefore,  though  they  exceed  what  I  have 
defined  the  call  of  a  bird  to  be,  do  not  amount 
to  its  song,  I  will,  for  this  reason,  take  the 
liberty  of  terming  such  a  succession  of  two 
notes  as  we  hear  in  these  birds,  the  varied 
call. 

Having  thus  settled  the  meaning  of  certain 
words,  which  I  shall  be  obliged  to  make  use 
of,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  some  general 
principles  with  regard  to  the  singing  of  birds, 
which  seem  to  remit  from  the  experiments  I 

*  The  common  hcti,  when  ihe  Ibjs,  Tepeiti  the  tama 
note  very  often,  aud  concladei  witb  tbe  sixth  ftboie,  which 
Ibakolds  for  »  longer  Une. 
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ham  becB  sakiiif  Cm  inrcnl  ycwi^  wmi  aiia 
*  Taricfjr  «f  circawrtincq. 

Kotci  is  birds  are  bo  B»re  imate,  tfasa  bK- 
goi^  if  m  nsD,  and  depend  entifely  apaa  Aa 
aoaiCer  nader  «hicb  ikej  are  bved.  ai  far  as 
ib«r  orgaa*  will  enable  thcM  to  iauli^c  Ae 
jwndi  vhich  thej  luTe  frequent  opfoetnaitira 
•f  bearing. 

Moft  of  the  experiment!  I  Iutc  made  «■ 
dm  lobject  have  been  tried  with  cock  UoDCt^. 
which  were  fledged,  and  nearly  able  t*  leave 
their  nest,  on  acconnt  not  onl  j  of  this  bird'* 
doeilitj,  and  great  powen  of  imitatioD,  bnt 
becaaae  the  cock  is  eaailjr  dirtingniihed  ffa« 
tibe  hen  at  that  earl  j  period,  by  the  nqicrior 
whitenc«  in  the  wing.* 

Irt   many  oilier  SorlE  of  e'lngtng    bifdfi  the 


L*.>ni 
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reiiiarkiril)le  that  they  obserTed  the  female  wai 
incapable  of  singing  as  well  as  hen  birds : 

Comicorum  Gracorum  Seuteutiae,  p.  452.  £d.  Stepli* 

I  have  indeed  known  an  instance  or  two  of 
a  hen's  making  out  something  like  the  song  of 
her  species;  but  these  are  as  rare  as  the  com«* 
mon  hen's  being  heard  to  crow. 

I  rather  suspect  also,  that  those  parrots, 
magpies,  &c.  which  either  do  not  speak  at  all, 
or  very  little,  are  hens  of  those  kinds. 

I  have  educated  nestling  linnets  under  the 
three  best  singing  larks,  the  skylark,  wood-* 
lark,  and  titlark,  every  one  of  which,  instead 
of  the  linnet's  song,  adhered  entirely  to  that  of 
their  respective  instructors. 

When  the  note  of  the  titlark*  linnet^  was 
thoroughly  ^xed,  1  hung  the  bird  in  a  room 
with  two  common  linnets,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
year,  which  were  full  in  song ;  the  titlark^ 
linnet,  however,  did  not  borrow  any  passages 

*  I  UiM  call  a  bird  which  sings  Dotes  he  would  not 
•^»fi«nied  io  a  Wil«l  state ;  thns  by  a  skylark  Hnnet^  I 

ikylark  song ;  a  nightmgale^robin^ 
pll^Hngale  aong,  &c. 


-^■:% 
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from  the  linnet's  Kag,  bat  adhered  rtedfutly 
to  tiiat  or  the  titlark. 

I  had  some  curiosity  to  find  out  whether  an 
European  nestling  would  equally  learn  the  note 
of  an  African  bird:  I  therefore  edncatfed  i 
yoang  linnet  naitr  ^vengolina,*  which  imitated 
iti  African  master  so  ezactIy,withont  any  mix- 
tore  of  the  linnet  song,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 

This  vengolina- linnet  was  absolutely  perfect, 
without  ever  ntteringasingle  note  by  which  it 
could  haTe  been  known  to  be  a  linnet.  In  some 
of  my  other  experiments,  however,  the  nestHog 
linnet  retained  the  call  of  its  own  species,  or 
what  the  bird-catchers  term  the  liimet's  chuckle, 
from  some  resemblance  to  that  word  when  pro-' 
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nest ;  and  by  that  time  they  frequently  learn 
their  own  call  from  the  parent  birds,  which  I 
have  mentioned  to  consist  of  only  a  single  note. 

To  be  certain^  therefore,  that  a  nestling  will 
not  have  eyen  the  call  bf  its  own  species,  it 
should  be  taken  from  the  nest  when  only  a  day 
or  two  old :  because,  though  nestlings  cannot 
kee  till  the  seventh  day,  yet  they  can  hear  from 
the  instant  they  are  hatched,  and  probably^ 
from  that  circurbstance,  attend  to  sounds,  more 
than  they  do  afterwards,  especially  as  the  call 
of  the  parents  announces  the  arrival  of  their 
fdod. 

I  must  own,  that  I  am  not  equal  myself,  nor 
lean  I  procure  any  person  to  take  the  trouble  of 
breeding  up  a  bird  of  this  age,  as  the  odd0 
Againtt  its  being  reared  are  almost  infinite.  The 
Warmth  indeed  of  incubation  may  be,  in  some 
measure,  supplied  by  cotton  and  fires :  but  these 
delicate  animals  require,  in  this  state,  being 
ttA  almost  perpetually,  whilst  the  nourishment 
they  teceive  should  not  only  be  prepared  with 
Ijpreat  attention^  but  given  in  very  small  por- 
ti^tts  It  a  time. 

I  must  admits  therefore,  that  I  have 
lajielf  a  bird  of  so  tender  an  age. 
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)rei  I  Hare  happened  -to  see  both  a  linnet  aad  « 
goldfinch  which  were  taken  from  their  nests 
when  only  two  or  three  days  old. 

The  first  o(  these  belonged  to  Mr.  Matthews, 
an  apothecary  at  Kensington,  which  from  a 
want  of  other  sounds  to^  itnitate,  almost  articu- 
lated the  words  pretty  boy,  and  Mr.  Matthews 
assured  me,  that  he  had  neither  the  note  or  call 
of  any  bird  whatsoever.  ' 

This  talking  linnet  died  last  year,  before 
whichj  many  people  went  from  Lon^n  to  heftr 
htm  speak. 

The  goldfinch  I  have  before  mentioned,  was 
reared  in  the  towA  of  Knighton  in  Badmrshire, 
which  I  happened  to  hear,  as  I  was  walking  by 
tb«  bouse  where  it  was  kept. 
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On  further  inquiries,  I  found  that  the  bird 
had  be^n  taken  from  the  nest  when  only  a  daj 
or  two  old,  that  it  was  hung  in  a  window  which 
wasoppo^te  to  a  small  garden,  whence  the  nest- 
ling had  undoubtedly  acquired  the  notes  of  the 
yvten,  without  having  had  any  opportunity  of 
learning  even  the  call  of  the  goldfinch. 

These  facts,  which  I  have  stated,  seem  to 
prove  very  decisively,  that  birds  have  not  any- 
innate  ideas  of  the  notes  which  are  supposed  to 
be  peculiar  to  each  species,  fiut  it  will  pos- 
sibly be  asked,  why,  in  a  wild  state,  they  ad-- 
here  so  steadily  to  the  same  song,  in  so  much, 
that  it  is  well  known,  before  the  bird  is  heard^ 
what  notes  you  are  to  expect  from  him. 

This,  however,  arises  entirely  from  the  nest- 
ling's attending  only  to  the  instruction  of  th^ 
parent  bird,  whilst  it  disregards  the  notes  of  all 
others^  which  may  perhaps  be  singing  round 
him. 

Young  Canary  birds  are  frequently  reared  in 
a  room  where  there  are  many  other  lojts-;  and 
jel.I  have  been  infprmed,  that  tKey  only  learn 
tbt.Mni^  pf  the  (Kirent  cock., 

redrew  Inowi,  t^t  the cotomop  house* 
[Jg^  wUjl  i^tep..^eY5r  does  any 
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thing  bnt  chirp:  thi4,  however,  docf  not  arba 
from  want  of  powers  in  this  bird  to  imitate 
pthen ;  but  because  he  only  attends  to  the  pa* 
rental  note. 

But,  to  prove  this  decisively,  I  took  a  com- 
mon sparrow  from  the  nest  when  it  was  fledged, 
and  educated  him  under  a  linnet:  the  bin), 
however,  by  accident,  heard  a  goldfinch  also, 
and  his  song  was,  therefore,  a  mixtare  of  the 
linnet  and  goldfinch. 

I  have  tried  several  experiments,  in  order  to 
obterve,  from  what  circumstances  birds  fix  up- 
on any  particular  note  when  taken  from  the 
parents;  but  cannot  settle  this  with  any  sort  of 
precision,  any  more  than  at  what  period  of 
their  recording  they  determine  upon  the  song 
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^han  to  any  other  bird;  from  which  first  expe^ 
riment  I  conceived,  that  the  scholar  would  imi- 
tate the  master  which  was  the  least  distance 
from  him. 

From  several  other  experiments,  however, 
which  I  have  since  tried,  I  find  it  to  be  very 
uncertain  what  notes  the  nestlings  will  mostatr 
tend  to,  and  often  their  song  is  a  mixture ;  as 
in  the  instance  which  I  before  stated  of  the 
sparrow. 

I  must  own  also,  that  I  conceived,  from  the 
experiment  of  educating  the  robin  under  a 
nightingale,  that  the  scholar  would  fix  upon 
the  note  which  it  first  beard  when  taken  from 
the  nest;  I  imagined  likewise,  that,  if  the  night<- 
ingale  had  been  fully  in  song,  the  instruction 
for  a  fortnight  would  have  been  sufficient. 

I  have,  however,  since  tried  the  following 
experiment,  which  convinces  me,  so  much  de- 
pends upon  circumstances,  and  perhaps  caprice 
in  the  scholar,  that  no  general  inference,  or 
male,  can  be  laid  down  with  regard  to  either  of 
these  suppositions. 

I  educated  a  nestling  robin  under  a  wood- 
«rk-linnet,  which  was  full  in  song,  and  hung 
f^ffjr'  near  to  him  for  a  month  together :  after 


wUchf  the  Mbw  was  removed,  to  fwetb^r  hou«e| 
where  he«Qu1d  onlyibearftskylai'k-UDipet.Ttif. 
conieqaence  w4b,  jthat  the  heatling  did  oof  sifig 
a  note  of  woodlark  ( though  I  afterwa^drhuug* 
hitn  again  just  above  the  woodlaik^linnei)  but 
adhered  entirely  to  the  song  of  t^e  BkylaFk-r 
liimet. 

Having  thus  stated  the  .Tesult.pf  several  ex-> 
pciiments,  which  .were  chijefl/  intended  fo  de- 
termine, whether  birds  had  any  innate  ideas  of 
the  notes,  or  songj  which  is  6upppse(l  to  bf  pe- 
cnliar^to  each  species,  I  thaU  now  make  some 
general  observations  on  theirtsinging;  though 
perhaps  the  subject  may  appear  to  many  a  very 
minute  ope.  .  I    ; 

Every  poet,  indeed,  .speaks  .wtth  fajrtufes  of 
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ideas  which  are  innate,  than  we  have  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  therefore  those  even,  who  have  the 
happiness  to  have  organs  which  are  capable  of 
receiving  a  gratification  from  this  sixth  sense 
(  as  it  hath  been  called  hy  some  )  require,  how- 
ever, the  best  instruction. 

The  orchestra  of  the  opera,  which  is  confined 
to  the  metropolis,  hath  diffused  a  good  style  of 
playing  over  the  other  bands  of  the  capital, 
which  is,  by  degrees,  communicated  to  the 
fidler  and' ballad-singer  in  the  streets;  the  or- 
gans in  every  charch,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Savoyards,  contribute  likewise  to  this  improve- 
ment of  musical  faculties  in  the  Londoners. 

If  the  singing  of  the  ploughman  in  the 
eoantry  is  therefore  compared  with  that  of  the 
London  blackguard,  the  superiority  is  infinitelj 
on  the  side  of  the  latter ;  and  the  same  may  be 
observed  in  comparing  the  voice  of  a  country 
girl  and  London  house-maid,  as  it  is  very  un-  . 
common  toheartheformersing  tolerably  in  tune,    i 

I  do  not  mean  by  this,  to  assert  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  are  not  born  with  at 
good  musical  organs;  but  only,  that  they  have 
not  the  same  opportunities  of  learning  from 
others,  who  play  in  tuue  themselves. 
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The  other  reason  Tor  the  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don jadgiDg  better  in  relation  to  the  smig  of 
birds,  arises  from  their  bearinjf  each  bird  sing' 
distinctly,  either  in  their  own  or  their  neigh- 
boors'  shops ;  as  also  from  a  bird  coDtinuing 
much  longer  in  song  ffhiUt  in  a  cage,  than 
when  at  liberty ;  the  cauAe  of  which  1  shall  en- 
deavour hereafter  to  explain. 

They  who  live  in  the  country,  on  the  other- 
hand,  do  not  hear  birds  sing  in  their  woods  for 
above  two  months  in  the  year,  when*  the  ctmfiB- 
non  of  notes  prevents  their  attending  to  the 
•oug  of  any  particular  bird ;  nor  does  he  con- 
tinue long  enough  in  a  place,  for  the  hearer  to 
recollect  his  notes  with  accuracy. 

Bendes  this,  birds  in  the  spring  sing  very 
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not  bnow  lh»t  tbey  aiog  chiefly  either  tha 
titlark,  or  nightingale  notea.* 

,!C4othing;  howeyer,  can  be  more  marked  than 
|he  note  of  a  nig^lUingale  called  it»  jug,  which 
moft  of  the  Canary  birds  brought  from  the 
Tyrol  commonly  have,  as  well  as  several  - 
nightingale  strokes,  or  particular  passages  in 
th^  BOng  of  that  bird. 

:  I  mention  this  superior  knowledge  in  the  In- 
habitants  of  the  capital,  because  1  am  con- 
irinced,  that,  if  others  are  consulted  in  relation 
to  jUxe  singing  of  birds,  they  will  only  nusletd; 

*  I  once  saw  two  of  (hese  birds  which  cune  from  tlw 
Canary  hlands;  neither  of  w'hich  had  any  soag  at  Mt 
and  I  have  been  LiFurmed,  that  a  shi|)  brunglU  a  great 
ttanf  of  them  nat  lung  sincp,  which  sung  ai  little. 

Moslofiboie  Cffiiar^  birds,  which  are  imported  from 
the  T^rof,  hare  been  educated  by  parents,  the  progenitor 
of  which  w at  inslrur'ed  by  a  nighUnnale;  oar  Ength\ 
Canir^  bird*  haie  cooimoiily  more  of  the  titlarit  note. 

The  traRick  in  thesK  birds  muke  a  small  article  of  com- 
■mrce  ai  four  Tj/rolesc  generally  bring  over  to  England 
•iitaen  kundred  ttery  ye:ir;  and  tlioiiijh  tliey  carry  them 
OD  their  backs  one  thousand  nii'e<,  as  well  as  pay  301. 
duty  for  snch  a  number,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  answers 
to  Mil  (beta  birds  at  5b.  a  piece. 

The  chief  pluce  fur  breeding  Canary  birds  is  Inspruek 
and  Its  enTiroDs,  from  whence  they  are  sent  to  Conttan. 
finopie,  as  well  a  e%Lrj  part  ol  Burope. 

»  %  v 
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itutead  of  giving  any  material  or  useful  iofor- 
mation.* 

Birds  in  a  wild  state  do  not  commonlj'  Aug 
above  ten  weeks  in  a  year;  which  is  then  also 
confined  to  the  cocks  of  a  few  species;  I  con- 
ceiTe^  that  this  last  circumstance  arises  from 
the  superior  strength  of  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx. 

I  procured  a  cock  nightingale,  a  cock  and 
hen  blackbird,  a  cock  and  ben  rook,  a  cock 
linnet,  as  also  a  cock  and  hen  chaffinch,  which 
that  very  eminent  anatomist,  Mr.  Hunter^ 
V.  R.  S.  was  so  obliging  as  to  dissect  for  me, 
and  begged,  that  he  would  particularly  attend 
to  the  state  of  the  organs  in  the  different  birds, 
which  might    be  supposed   to   contribute 
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hen)  that  the  same  muscles  were  stronger  in 
the  cock. 

1  sent  the  cock  and  hen  rook,  in  order  to  see 
whether  there  would  be  the  same  difference  in 
the  cock  and  hen  of  a  species  wliich  did  not 
sing  at  all.  Mr.  Hunter,  however,  told  rae, 
that  he  had  not  attended  so  much  to  their 
comparative  organs  oT  voice,  as  in  the  other 
kinds;  but  that,  to  the  best  of  his  recollection^ 
there  was  no  difference  at  all. 

Strength,  however,  in  these  muscles,  seems 
not  to  be  the  only  requisite;  the  birds  must 
have  also  great  plenty  of  food,  which  seems  to 
be  proved  sufficiently  by  birds  in  a  cage  sing- 
ing the  greatest  part  of  the  year,*  when  the 
wild  ones  do  not  (as  I  observed  before)  con- 
tinue in  song  above  ten  weeks. 

The  food  of  singing  birds  consists  of  plants, 
insects,  or  seeds,  and  of  the  two  first  of  these 
there  is  infinitely  the  greatest  profusion  in  the 
spring. 

As  for  seeds,  which  are  to  be  met  with  only 

*  Fish  >Ibo  which  are  supplied  with  a  conslanl  aucces. 
lioD  of  palatable  food,  continue  in  season  throughout  ihc 
grealeil  part  of  the  year;  trouts,  (berefore,  when  confined 
iu  a  stew  and  fed  with  minnows,  are  almost  at  all  seasons 
of  ft  good  flaTour,  and  are  red  when  dresseil. 
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in  the' auiomri,  I  ttiinfc  fhey  cannot  well  find 
any  great  quantities  of  theiu  in  a  coanfry  so 
cultivated  as  England  is ;  for  the  seeds  m  mea- 
dows are  destroyed  f>y  mowing;  iri  pastures, 
by  the  bite  of  the  cattle:  and  in  arab1«.  by 
the  ploagh,  when  most  of  them  are  burled  too 
deepTor  the  bird  to  reach  them.* 

I  know  well  that  the  singing  of  the  cock  bird 
in  the  spring  is  attributed  by  manyf  to  the 
motive  only  of  pleasing  its  inate  du'rtng  incu- 
bation. 

'they,  however,  who  suppose  this,  shonfd 
recollect,  that  much  the' greater  part  of  birds 
do  not  sing  at  all:  why  should  their  mate 
therefore  be  deprived  of  (his  solace  aiid  amnse- 
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Superioritj  in  song  gives  to  birdk  a  most 
amazing  asc^endancy  over  each  otlier;  as  is 
well  known  to  the  bird*catchers  by  the  fasci- 
nating power  of  their  call-birds,  which  they 
contrive  should  prematurely  motHt  for  this 
purpose. 

But>  to  shew  decisively  that  the  singing  of 
a  bird  in  the  spring  does  not  arise  from  any 
attention  to  its  raate^  a  very  experienced 
catcher  of  nightingales  hath  informed  me,  that 
some  of  these  birds  h^ye  jerked  the  instant  they 
were  caught.  He  hath  also  brought  to  me  a 
nightingale,  which  had  been  but  a  few  hours 
in  a  cage,  and  which  burst  forth  in  a  roar  of 
song. 

At  the  same  time  this  bird  is  so  sulky  on  its 
first  confinement,  that  he  mwt  be  crammed 
for  seven  or  eight  days,  as  he  will  otherwise 
not  feed  himself;  it  is  also  nepess^ry  to  tye  his 
wings,  to  prevent  his  killing  himself  against 
the  top  or  sides  of  the  cage. 

I  believe  there  is  no  instancei  of  any  bird's 
singing  which  exceeds  our  black  bird  in  size; 
and  possibly  this  may  arise  from  the  difficulty 
of  its  concealing  itself,  if  it  called  the  atten- 
tion  of  its  enemies,  not  only  by  bulk,  but  by 
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the  proportionable  loudness  of  its  notes.* 

I  should  rather  conceive,  it  is  for  the  same 
reason  that  no  hen-bird  sings,  because  this  ta- 
lent would  be  still  more  dang^erous  during  in- 
cubation;  which  may  possibl;  also  account  for 
the  inTertority  in  point  of  plumage. 

I  shall  now  consider  how  far  the  singing  of 
birds  resembles  our  known  musical  intervals, 
which  are  never  marked  more  minutely  than 
to  half  notes;  because,  though  we  can  form 
every  gradation  from  half-note  to  half-note, 
by  drawing  the  finger  gently  over  the  string 
of  a  violin,  or  covering  by  degrees  the  hole  of 
a  flute;  yet  we  cannot  produce  such  a  mi- 
nute interval  at  command,  when  a  quarter- 
note  for  example  might  be  required. 

Ugon,  indeed,  in  his  history  of  Harbadoes, 
hath  the  following  passage:  "  The  next  bird 
"  is  of  the  color  of  the  fielilfare  ;  but  the  head 
"  is  too  large  for  the  body;  and  for  that  rea- 
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*'  them^  and  every  one  a  note  higher  than 
"  another." 

Ligon  appears,  from  other  parts  of  his  work, 
to  have  been  musical;  but  I  should  doubt 
much  whether  he  was  quite  sure  of  these 
quarter  intervals,  so  as  to  speak  of  them  with 
precision. 

Some  passages  of  the  song  in  a  few  kinds  of 
birds  correspond  with  the  intervals  of  our  mu* 
8icai  scale  (of  which  the  cuckow  is  a  striking 
and  known  instance : )  much  the  greater  part, 
however,  of  such  song  is  not  capable  of  musi- 
cal notations. 

This  arises  from  three  causes:  the  first  is, 
that  the  rapidity  is  often  so  great,  and  it  is 
also  so  uncertain  when  they  may  stop,  that  we 
cannot  reduce  the  passages  to  form  a  musical 
bar,  in  any  time  whatsoever. 

The  second  is,  that  the  pitch  of  most  birds  is 
considerably  higher^  than  the  most  shrill  notes 

*  Dr,  Wallis  is  mistaken  in  part  of  what  he  supposes  to 
be  thecsQBe  of  shrillness  in  Toice,  ^^  Nam  at  tubus^  sic 
trachea  longiar,  &  strictior,  sonuro  efficit  niagis  acutum." 
Granmiari  p.  3. 

The  narrower  the  pipe  is,  the  more  sharp  the  pitch,  at 
tavl^htljr  obserTes;  but  the  length  of  the  tube  hath  just 
.Af^cootrarj  effect,  becanse  placers  on  the  flate  alwiys 
a  longer  middle-piece,  whin  they  want  to  make  the 
^reiat. 
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,1^  those  initramenta,  which  contain  even  the 
greatest  compau. 

I  have  before  said,  that  oyr  ideas  of  a  voice, 
or  iDBtrninent,  heing  perfectly  in  tune  or  not, 
arise  from  comparing  it  with  the  mnncal  in- 
^rrals  to  which  we  are  most  accustomed. 

Aj  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  every  instra- 
toent,  however,  are  but  aelddm  used,  we  are 
not  BO  well  acquainted  with  the  intervals  in 
the  highest  and  lowest  octaves,  as  we  are  with 
those  which  are  more  central;  and  for  this 
reason  the  harpsichord-tuners  find  it  more  dif- 
ficult to  tune  these  extreme  parts. 

As  a  bird's  pitch,  therefore,  is  higher  than 
that  of  an  instrument,  we  are  consequently  at 
a  still  greater  loss  when  we  attempt  to  mark 
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Romans  were  acquainted  with  such  more  mi- 
nute intervals  of  the  octave,  that  they  must 
insist  the  antients  had  organs  of  sensation,  with 
which  their  degenerate  posterity  are  totally 
unprovided. 

Though  we  cannot  attain  the  more  delicate 
and  imperceptible  intervals  in  the  song  of 
birds,*  yet  many  of  them  are  capable  of 
whistling  tunes  with  our  more  gross  intervalst 
as  is  well  known  by  the  common  instances  of 
piping  bullfincheSif  and  Canary  birds. 

This,  however,  arises  from  mere  imitation  of 
what  they  hear  when  taken  early  from  the 
tlest;  for  if  the  instrument  from  which  they 
learn  it  is  out  of  tune,  they  as  readily  pipe  the 
false,  as  the  true  notes  of  the  composition. 

The  next  point  of  comparison  to  be  mado 
between  our  music  and  that  of  birds  is,  whethet 
they  always  sing  in  the  same  pitch. 

This,  however,  I  will  not  presume  to  answer 
with  any  precision,  for  the  reason  I  have  beforo 

*  There  have  been  imlancc^  indeed  of  persong  «hd 
could  whiiille  Ihe  nolei  uf  bird*,  bat  theae  are  too  rare  to 
be  argued  from. 

t  TheM  buMfincliei  also  form  a  small  artirleof  cotD- 
merce,  and  are  chiefly  brought  from  Ibe  neighbourhood 
df  Cohgitt. 

3  2  X 
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BO^gertcd :  I  Aallt  however,  without  rettiTe, 
gire  the  best  conjectures  I  can  form  on  Uii 
hMd. 

If  a  dozen  unging  birds  of  different  kinds 
are  heard  in  the  same  room,  there  is  not  anj 
disagreeable  diuonance  ( which  is  not  properly 
resolred, )  either  to  my  own  ear,  or  to  that  of 
others,  on  whose  judgment  on  such  s  pmnt  I 
can  more  rely. 

At  the  same  time,  as  each  bird  is  singing  a 
different  song,  it  is  extraordinary  that  what 
we  call  harmony  should  not  be  perpetually 
Tiolated,  as  we  experience,  in  what  is  com- 
monly called  a  Dutch  concert,  when  several 
tunes  are  played  together. 

The  first  requisite  to  make  such  sounds 
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nchord-tnner  ( who  told  me  he  could  recollect 
any  particular  note  which  he  happened  to 
hear  for  several  hours,)  to  mark  down  when 
he  returned  home  what  he  had  observed  on 
this  head. 

I  had  lately  received  an  account  from  him 
of  the  following  notes  in  different  birds. 

F.  natural  in  woodlark?. 

A.  natural  in  common  cocks. 
C.  natural  in  Bantam  cocks. 

B.  flat  in  a  very  large  cock. 

C.  falling  to  A.  commonly  in  the  cnckow. 

A.  in  thrushes. 

D.  in  some  owls. 

B.  flat  in  some  others. 

These  observations  funiish  five  notes,  viz. 
A.  B.  flat,  C,  D.  and  F,  to  which  I  can  add  a 
sixth,  ( viz.  G. )  from  my  own  observations  on 
a  nightingale  which  lived  three  years  in  s 
cage.  I  can  also  confirm  these  remarks  of  the 
faarpncboid-tuner  by  having  frequently  heard 
Adm  the  sane  bird  C.  and  F. 

As  one  sliould  speak  of  the  pitch  of  these 
note*  with  more  precision,  the  B.  flat  of  the 
fpinnet  I  tried  them  by,  was  perfectly  in  tune 
with  the  great  bell  of  Si.  Paiifs. 
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The  following  notes,  therefore,  having  beof 
obKrved  iu  different  birds,  viz.  A.  B.  flat,  C^ 
D.  V.  and  G.  the  £.  is  only  wanting  to  comr 
plete  the  scale ;  the  six  other  notes,  howeTer, 
afibrd  sn£Bcient  data  for  makiag  some  coor 
jecturet,  at  least  with  regard  to  the  key  in 
which  birds  may  be  supposed  to  sing,  as  these 
intervals  can  only  be  fonnd  in  the  key  of  F. 
-with  a  sharp  third,  or  that  of  G.  with  a  flat 
third. 

I  must  own,  I  should  rather  sappose  it  to  be 
tlie  Utter,  and  for  the  foUowiog  reasons. 

Lucretius  says  ( and  perhaps  the  conjecture 
is  not  only  ingenious  but  well  founded )  that 
fhe  first  musical  notes  were  learned  from  birds: 


'  At  liqoidu  aTium  tocm  Imilftrier  ore 
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in  s  iharp  third;  thcM  composen,  howereF, 
did  not  trouble  themwlTci  with  accaraey  ia 
imitatiu^  thew  notes,  and  it  answered  their 
parpoH  sufficiently,  if  there  was  a  general 
resemblance. 

Another  proof  of  our  musical  intervals  bein^ 
originally  borrowed  from  the  song  of  birds, 
arises  from  most  compositions  being  in  a  flat 
third,  where  music  is  simple,  and  condtta 
merely  of  melody. 

The  oldest  tone  1  happen  to  have  heard  is  a 
Welsh  one,  called  Morva  Rhydland,*  which  ia 
composed  in  a  flat  third ;  and  if  the  music  of 
the  Turks  and  Chinese  is  examined  in  Du  Halde 
and  Dr.  Shaw,  half  of  the  airs  are  also  in  the 
minor  third- 

The  music  of  two  centuries  ago  is  likewise 
often  in  a  flat  third,  though  ninety-nine  com- 
pontions  ont  of  a  hundred  are  now  in  a  sharp 
third. 

The  reason,  however,  of  this  alteration  seems 
ta  be  very  clear :  the  flat  third  is  plaintive,  and 

•  Or  Rkydland  Marth,  where  the   JVelth   rewlied  ft 

^  great  defeat;  Rhydtand  i%  \a  Flintihire.     We  find  also, 

b;  the  Orpheui  liriiannieut,  (liat  even  ao  late  ai  the  time 

of  Purcel,  two  parts  ia  tkree  of  his  coapoiiUoni  ai*  fn 

IbtfltttUrd. 
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coiweqaently  adapted  to  simple  moTemenlit 
nicli  Bt  may  be  expected  in  countriei  where 
mVHc  hath  not  been  long  caltivatet). 

There  is  on  the  other  hand  a  most  ftrikiDg* 
brilliancj  in  the  sharp  third,  which  is  therefore 
proper  for  Ute  amazing  improTemeotB  in  exe- 
cQtion,  which  both  singers  and  players  bave 
arrtT^d  at  within  the  last  &Cty  years- 

Wben  Coretli's  mnstc  was  first  pablidied,  one 
aUest  violinists  conceived  that  it  was  too  diffl- 
cbU  to  be  performed:  it  is  now,  however,  the 
f  rtt  composition  which  is  attempted  by  a  aeho- 
hr.  Every  year  also  now  produces  greater  and 
greater  piodigiea  open  other  instruments,  in 
point  of  execution. 

I  have  before  observed,  that  by  attending  t» 
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through  with.  As  birds^  however,  form  the 
tame  passages  with  the  same  notes,  at  all  times, 
this  mistake  of  the  pitch  can  never  happen  in 
them. 

Few  singers  can  again  continue  their  own 
part,  whilst  the  same  passages  are  sung  by  ano- 
ther in  a  different  key  ;  or  if  other  passages  are 
played,  though  they  may  agree  both  in  har- 
mony and  time. 

As  birds^  however^  adhere  so  stedfastly  to  the 
same  precise  notes  in  the  same  passages,  though 
they  never  trouble  themselves  about  what  is 
called  time  or  harmony  in  music;  it  follows 
that  a  composition  may  be  formed  for  two 
piping  bulfinches,  in  two  parts,  so  as  to  consti- 
tute true  harmony^  though  either  of  the  birds 
may  happen  to  begin,  or  stop.when  they  please. 

I  have  therefore  procured  such  an  ingenious 
composition,  by  a  very  able  musician,*  which  I 
sendherewith;  and  it  need  scarcely  beobserved, 
that  there  cannot  possibly  be  much  variety  in 
the  part  of  the  second  bulfinch. 

Though  several  birds  have  great  musical 
powers,  yet  they  seem  to  have  no  delicacy  of 

*  Mr.  Zeidlcr^  who  plays  the  ficjiiDcello  at  Coveni 
Garden  theatre. 
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feneations,  aa  the  human  singer  hath;  and 
therefore  the  very  best  of  them  cannot  be 
taught  to  exceed  the  insipidity  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  flute  stopof  an  organ.*  which  hatb 
not  the  mudern  improvement  ol  a  swell. 

They  are  easily  imposed  upon  by  that  most 
imperfect  of  all  instruments,  a  bird-call,  which 
they  often  mistake  for  the  notes  of  their  own 
species.  ^ 

I  have  before  observed,  that  perhaps  no  bird 
may  be  gaid  to  sing  which  is  larger  than  a  black 
bird, though  many  of  them  are  taught  to  speak: 
the  (^mailer  birds,  however,  have  this  power  of 
imitationi  thoogh  perhaps  the  larger  ones  have 
I  not  organs  which  may  enable  them,  on  thoFJ 
other  hand,  to  sing.  ^ 

We  have  the  following  instances  of  birds  be- 
in^  taught  to  Epeah,  in  the  time  of  the  Greekt 
and  Romans,  upon  which  we  never  try  the  same 
experiment.  Moschus  addresses  nightingalea 
and  swallows  which  were  thus  instructed^ 


1  x>^>f<l><C)    «(  ' 


Moiehi  IdgL  nL 
f  Lord  Bacon  mentians,  that  in  Ilie  iD»tnitn«nl  called  ■ 
rtgatl  (which  was  a  species  of  portable  orjan)  ikerc  vas 
\nigfUiniitle  stop,  io  which  water  wasjH 
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Piiny  mentions  both  a  cock,  thruEh,  and 
nightingales,  which  articulated:* 

"  Habebant  &  Casares  juvenes  turdum,\ 
"  item  luscinias  Grxcd  atque  Latino  sermone 
"  docilee,  prsterea  meditantesin  diem,  &  asEi- 
"  due  nova  loquenteB  tongiore  etiam  con- 
*'  textu." 

Slalius  aleo  takes  notice  of  some  birds  speak- 
ing, which  we  never  attempt  to  teach  in  thii 
manner : 

"  Hue  doctx  stip«ntur  ■?es,  queis  nobilr  fandl 
"  Jua  natura  dudit,  plangat  Phrcbpius  ales, 
*'  Auditosqut;  memor  penlius  dcmillere  vocej 
"  StarDUS,  &  Aonio  yefste  cerlBminc  pic*; 
"  Qnique  referl  juiigens  ilerala  vocabula  perdiz^ 
''  Et  qoz  Biitonio  querilur  suror  orba  cubiti,"{ 

Stat.  S-ih.  lib.  ii.  eel.  4. 

produce  the  stronger  imilation  ot  Ihal  bird's  toue.  Sea 
CeDt.  II.  exper.  173.  Though  (his  iostrument,  as  well  ai 
itj  nightingale  stop,  is  now  disused,  I  hare  procured  au 
argan  pipe  to  be  immersed  partly  iu  water,  which,  when 
blown  into,  hath  produced  a  tone  ivry  Moiilar  to  that  of 
bird*. 

•  Xift.  X.  C.41  &«. 

i  Ibid.  Tbe  other  iurdai  belonged  la  the  Empresi 
Agrippina. 

X  Amongst  tbe  fire  birils  m^nlioncd  in  these  lines  of 
Stiiliua,  there  are  four  which  are  nirer  taught  to  speak  at 
|)re9ent,  *iz.  the  cock,  tlie  nightingale,  tbe  common,  and 
,    red  legged  pirlrid^e, 

"a  2  t 
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Ax  ve  Aon,  ij-om  tbese  otMiioau,  that  ta 
tnany  difierent  sortt  of  bir-dt  baiw  lamed  to 

Aa  I  anppoir,  Itow^Ter,  that  perdir  signifies  |Lbts  lut 
birdj  »iid  not  the  common  .partridge  (m  it  Is  alw^ya  tran- 
slated), it  ii  proper  1  should  here  gi>e  mj  reasons  vbj  I 
diMent  Trom  others,  as  also  whj  I  conceiM  that  timut. 
Id  this  passage,  is  not  a  etarting,  but  Ihe  common  pailridge. 

None  9f  the  ancients  have  described  the  plumage  of  the 
perdix;  bnt  Aristotle,  Ovfil,  and  Pliny,  inform  gs  of  what 
materials  the  nest  Qf  this  bird  is  eonposid,  u  well  •• 
where  it  is  placed. 

Ariilolle  says,  that  the  nest  is  Jortyied  teilk  miorfyf 
and  in  another  chapter,t  with  Iharnt  and  wood;  neither 
of  which  are  used  by  the  common  partridge,  which  often 
builds  ill  a  country  where  (hey  cannot  be  procnred. 

On  the  contrary,  M.  de  Buffon  informa  ns,  that  the 
red  legged  partridge,  "  se  tieanent  anr  les  montagnes  qui 
prodoiscnt  beaucoup  de  bryeres,  &  de  broussaillea.^ 

Ovid,  therefore,  speaking  of  the  perdix,  says, 
i(  _ _  ponitque  in  sepibus  ora,"* 
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may  be  ta(ttght  to  ilng  the  linnet'^  ndte«  I 

ff  muDiunt  receptacnlum,  ut  contra  feras  abnude  faleti^ 
^^  tQr/*+  aft  also  in  the  5^d  chapter  of  his  tenth  book,  that 
the  perdh  lay  white  eggs^  which  is  not  true  df  the  com* 
mon  partridge.  ^ 

Bat  there  are  not  wanting  other  proofs  of  the  conj^ 
ture  I  have  here  made. 

Arhtotk  speaking  of  this  same  bird,  says,  T*rr  /m^  *iJ^<« 

Now,  the  word,  xaxxa^^i^evcrt  is  clearly  formed  from  the 
co// of  the  bird  alluded  to,  which  does  not  at  all  resemble 
that  x>f  the  common  partriifge. 

Thas  also  the  author  of  the  Elegy  on  the  Nightingale^ 
who  is  sapjiosed  by  some  to  be  Ovid^  hath  the  following 
line: 

^^  Cqccabat  hinc  perdizy  hinc  gratitat  improbus  anser.*^ 
80  that  tl^?  call  of  the  bird  must  hare  had  something  ?erj 
particular^  and  hare  answered  nearly  to  the  word  xmxjui^'u 
tu  and  caccabat, 

I  find|  indeed,  that  M,  de  Buffon  contends^  that  the 
%%^h^  of  Aristotle  doea  not  moan  the  common  partridge, 
but  the  bartaoellej  with  regard  to  which,  I  shall  not  enter 
into  any  discussion,  but  only  observe,  that  most  of  his  re*  • 
fereuces  are  innaccurate,  and  that  he  entirely  mistakes 
the  materials  of  which  the  nest  is  composed,  according  to 
Aristotle* s  sixth  book,  and  first  chapter. 

Bat  the  strongest  proof  that  perdix  signifies  the  red 
legged  partridge  is,  that  the  Italians  to  this  day  call  this 
bird  pernicCy  and  the  common  sort  starna.* 

f  Lib.  z.  c.  ^3.  +  Lib.  ir.  c.  9. 

^  Orn.  T.  IL  p.  422.  *  See  Oiina. 
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scarcely  know  what  species  to  fie  upon,  that 
may  be  considered  as  incapable  of  Euch  imita-r 
tions;  for  it  is  very  clear,  from  several  expe- 
rimenta  before  stated,  that  tlie  utmost  eiidea- 
Tours  will  not  be  wanting  in  the  bird,  if  he  is 
endowed  with  the  proper  organs. 

It  can  therefore  only  be  settled  by  educating 
a  bird,  under  proper  circumstances,  whether 
he  is  thus  qualified  or  not ;  for  if  one  was  only 
to  determine  this  point  by  conjecture,  one 
ehould  suppose  that  a  sparrow  would  not  imitate 
the  song  of  a  linnet,  nor  that  a  nightingale 
or  partridge  could  be  taught  to  speak. 

'*  This  also  now  brings  me  to  Ihe  proofs,  of  ilumui  in 
thia  passAK^  ml  Stalius  %\ga\(y\ag  ih«  common  partridge, 
and  not  the  starling,  which  I  must  admit  are  not  so  strong 
AS  with  regard  to   Ihe  iioport  of  the  word  perdix.     If  my 
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And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  explain 
what  I  mean  by  birds  learning  to  imitate  the 
pates  of  others,  or  the  human  speech. 

If  the  birds  differ  little  in  shape  or  size 
(particularly  of  the  beak*)  the  imitation  is 
|[M>mmonly  so  strong  that 

^^  Mir^  sagaces  falleret  hospites 

f^  Discrimen  obscurum."         Horat. 

*  It  seems  ?ery  obvious  why  (he  form  and  size  of  the 
beak  maj  be  material ;  but  I  ha?e  also  obserred,  that  the 
colour  of  a  bird's  bill  changes,  when  in  or  out  of  song; 
and  I  am  informed,  th^t  a  cock  seldom  crows  much,  but 
when  his  comb  is  red. 

When  most  of  the  finch  tribe  are  coming  into  song, 
there  is  such  a  gradual  change  in  (he  colour  of  their  bill ; 
thus,  those  of  the  chaffinch  and  linnet  are  then  of  a  very 
deep  blue,  which  fades  away  again,  when  the  bird  ceases 
to  be  in'soog. 

This  particolar  should  be  attended  to  by  the  oruitholo. 
gist,  in  his  description ;  because,  otherwise,  he  supposes 
the  colour  of  the  bill  to  be  permanent,  which  is  by  no 
meant  so. 

This  alteration,  however,  seems  rather  to  be  (he  syrop. 
torn  than  the  cause  of  a  bird's  coming  into  song,  or  other. 
wise,  and  I  ha?e  never  attended  (o  this  circumstance  in 
the  soft  billed  birds  sufficiently,  to  say  whether  it  holds 
also  with  regard  to  them. 

A  yrery  intelligent  bird-catcher,  however,  was  able  to 
prognosticate,  for  three  winters  together,  when  a  nightin. 
gale,  which  I  kept  so  long,  was  coming  into  song  (though 
there  was  no  change  in  the  colour  of  the  bill),  by  the 
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StfCh  WM  the  event  of  the  ezpetitnent  I 
ham  before  mentMned  of  the  KAnet  edtlcM«t 
xatiet&veitgpliiia''. 

.Id  my  eiperimeBt,  however,  of  tescliittgllie 
^arrowthe  notes  of  the  linnefr  though' the  Mho- 
Ifi^imitated  the  passages  of  it«  aiaeter,  yet  the 
lone  of  the  sparrow  had  by  no  means  the  mel-r 
lowaesB  of  the  original. 

The  imitation  might  thereFore  be,  in  some 
Mteanure,  compared  to  the  singing  of  an  opera^ 
loc^  bj  a  bUek-guanl>  when>  ti^ougb  tbe 
notes'  may  be  precisely  the  same,  yet  (he  man- 
nfr  and  tone  would  differ  very  much. 

ilnng'i  being  hitennrxeA  with  Fargo  hloo4f  spuls,  which- 
bffoTe  wU'Only  of  s  dcKil  white. 

This  sane  binl.ca<cli«r  was  alto  lety  successful  io  Uv 
prescriptiom  for  sicfc  birds,  with  regard  to  thringredicDts 
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Thmf  al«»  the  Unaet,  wfiich  |  heeri  re|>eat 
4Amb  wirdb'  prf//^  Aoy,  idid  iiot  artievlate  like 
M  rF^rFo^^  (ttpugh,  At  tbe  same  /ttme^  tii^  iKOfdi 
might  be  clearly  dUtioguiBlml^ 

Tbeediicatiw  I  ti^ve  therefiore  been  speaking 
€f  mil  not  givie  new  organs  of  voice  lo  m  bini^ 
Mi4  the  inetiiunent  itaelf  will  not  vary,  ihaugh 
4be  idotes  pr  passages  may  be  altered  almaat  mt 

J  ti^ie^  (pliee  an^XfHSfiiBeot,  ^kieb  raig^  in- 
deed bave  ppeaibly  made  some  alteration  in  4be 
tone  of  a  bird,  from  -what  it  might  have  hatn 
iprben  tine  Amag^  was  at  its  full  growth,  by  pro^ 
l^ariiitgaii  aperator,  who  caponiaed  a  yonag 
blackbird  of  about  six  weeks  old :  as  ii  died^ 
l^WPffiT,  soon  afterwArds,  and  I  hwe  never 
nepeat^d  ^e  efperimaot,  I  can  only  conjecture 
twHk  regard  to  wkat  might  have  been' the  con- 
seqn^nc^  of  it. 

Both  *  Pliny  and  the  Zt^/jc/^its  poulterers  agree 
that  a  caf  on  does  not  crow,  wkieh  f  i^ould 
fomwt^iv.e  to  arbe  from  the  mnsclea  of  the  tarynx 
npner  ;acquiring  the  proper  degree  of  strength, 
which  .^aeems  to  he  ireq.uisi4e  to  <lhe  singing  of  a 
bird,  fcom  INIr.  Hunter's  dissections. 

»  Lib.  X.  c.  «l. 
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Bnt  it  will  pethapi  be  asked,  why  thii  open,'' 
tion  ahonld  iiot  improTe  the  notes  of  a  nertUn^. 
as  mach  as  it  is  sQpposed  to  contribute  to  the 
greater  perfection  of  the  human  voice. 

Tothis  I  answer,  thatcastratiea  by  no  meani 
losnres  any  such  consequence;  for  the  Toices 
of  much  the  greater  part  of  Italian  eunnchs 
are  so  indiflferent,  that  they  hate  no  nieaus  bf 
procuring  a  livelihood  but  by  copying  musie, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  few  com- 
pbsitiona  are  published  in  Italy,  at  it  would 
starve  this  refuse  of  society. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  there  hath  beed  a 
Farinelll  and  a  Manzoli,  whose  voices  were  ao 
distin^uishediy  superior. 

To  tliis  I  again  answer,  thai  the  catalogs 
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those  who  hare  not  so  early  and  constant  in- 
struction. 

Considering  the  size  of  many  singing  birdsj 
it  is  rather  amazing  at  what  a  distance  their 
notes  may  be  heard. 

1  think  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  a  night- 
ingale may  be  very  clearly  distinguished  at 
more  than  half  a  mile^^  if  the  evening  is  calm. 
I  have  also  observed  the  breath  of  a  robin  (  which 
exerted  itself)  socondensed  in  a  frosty  morning, 
as  to  be  very  visible. 

To  make  the  comparison^  however,  with  ac- 
curacy,  between  the  loudness  of  a  bird's  and 
the  human  voice,  a  person  should  be  sent  to 
the  spot  from  ^  hence  the  bird  is  heard ;  I  shoiild 
rather  conceive  that,  upon  such  trial,  thenight- 
ingale  would  be  distinguished  further  than  the 
man. 

tt  must  have  struck  every  one,  that,  in  pass- 
ing under  a  house  where  the  windows  are  shut, 
the  singing  of  a  biid  is  easily  heard,  when,  at 
the  same  time,  a  conversation  cannot  be  so^ 
though  an  animated  one. 

♦Mods,  de  Buffon  says,  that  the  qnadnippd  which  lit 
if  rms  the  huarine^  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  league/ 
Qmiih.  Tom.  1. 

2  2z 
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Most  people,  who  have  not  attended  to  thtf 
notes  of  birds,  suppose  that  those  of  every  ipe- 
cies  ting  exactly  the  same  notes  and  passages, 
which  is  by  no  means  true,  though  it  is  admit- 
ted that  there  is  a  general  resemblance. 

Thus  the  London  bird-catchers  prefer  the 
song  of  the  Kentish  goldfinches,  but  Essex 
chaffinches;  and  when  they  sell  the  bird  to 
those  who  can  thus  distinguish,  inform  the 
buyer  that  it  hath  such  a  note,  which  is  Torjr 
well  understood  between  them.* 

Some  of  the  nightingale  fanciers  also  prefer 
a  Surnj  bird  to  those  of  Middlesez.-f 

*  Tiieie  ar« the  names  trhichthef  give  to  lome  of  Uie  night. 
■agale'snoUs:  Sveet,  Sweet  jug,  Jugiaeet,  fValer  bubble^ 
Pipe  rattle.  Bell  pipe,  Scroti/,  Skeg,  Skeg,  Skeg,  Smit, 

'Tcatii,  lyiiilluie  -^hitlou  xrhilloir,  from  tome  ilistant  i 
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These  differences  in  the  song  of  birds  ofthe 
same  species  cannot  perhaps  be  compared  to 
any  thing  more  opposite,  than  the  varieties  of 
provincial  dialects. 

The  nightingale  seems  to  have  been  fixed 
upon  almost  uiliversaUy,  as  the  most  capital  of 
singing  birds,  which  superiority  it  certainly 
may  boldly  challenge:  one  reason,  however,  of 
this  bird's  being  more  attended  to  than  others 
is,  that  it  sings  in  the  night.f 

Hence  Shakespeare  says, 

^  The  DigbtiDgale,  if  she  should  iing  by  day, 

^'  Wheo  e?ery  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 

^'  No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren." 

'  ^ht  song  of  this  bird  hath  been  described, 
and  expatiated  upon,  by  several  writers,  par* 
ticuUrly  Pliny  and  Strada. 

As  I  must  own,  however,  that  I  cannot  affir 
any  precise  ideas  to  either  of  these  celebrated 
descriptions,  and  as  I  once  kept  a  very  fina 

m 

the  Fauna  Suecica^  that  they  have  in  those  latitudes  most 
of  the  same  birds  with  those  of  England, 

+  The  woodlark  and  reed  sparrow  sing  likewise  in  the 
night;  and  from  hence,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ShreKS^ 
burtfj  the  latter  hath  obtained  the  name  of  the  willow, 
nightingale.  Nightingales,  however,  and  these  two  other 
biids,  sing  also  in  the  day,  but  are  not  distinguished  in 
the  geoeral  concert. 
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bird  of  this  sort  for  three  years,  with  very  par?' 
licular  altenlion  to  itssotig  ;  I  shall  endeavour 
to  do  it  the  best  justice  I  am  capable  of. 

In  the  first  place,  its  tone  is  infinitely  morp 
mellow  than  that  of  any  other  bird,  though,at 
the  same  time,  by  a  proper  exertion  of  its  mu- 
sical powers,  it  can  be  excessively  brilliant. 

Wiien  this  bird  sang  Us  song  round,  in  its 
whole  corapaes,  I  have  observed  sixteen  diffe- 
rent beginnings  and  closes,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  intermediate  notes  were  commonly  va- 
ried in  succession  with  such  judgmenti  as  to 
produce  a  most  pleasing  variety. 

The  bird  which  approaches  nearest  to  the 
excellence  of  the  nightingale,  in  this  respect, 
is  the  sky  lark ;  but  then  the  tone  is  infinitely 
inferior  in   point  of  mellowness:   most  other 
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The  skylark  again,  in  thif  particular  is  onljr 
second  to  the  nightingale.* 

*  I  shall  here  insert  a  table,  by  which  the  comparative 
merit  of  the  British  singiug  birds  may  be  examined,  thr 
idea  of  which  I  ha?e  borrowed  from  Mons.  de  Pilety  in 
his  Coun  de  Peiniure  par  Principes,  I  shall  not  be  sur. 
prised,  however,  if,  as  he  suggests,  many  may  disagrees 
with  me  about  particular  birds,  as  he  supposes  they  will 
|do  with  him,  concerning  the  merits  of  painters. 

S    .  . 

B  c  ^  •     2?    •      2        o 

^  o  J5  s  -5  s    s     « 

^  «*-  .5P  o     =  o     e       « 

S     eg*     a.      u     tf 

Nightingale  19  :  14  :  19  :  19  :  19 

Skylark 4  :  19  :  4  :  18  :  18 

Woodlark 18  :     4  :  17  :  12  :  8 

Titlark   12  :  12  :  12  :  12  :  12 

Linnet 12  :  10  :  12  :  16  :  18 

Goldfinch 4  :  19  :  4  :  12  :  12 

Chaffinch 4:12:  4  :     8  :  8 

Greenfinch 4:     4:  4:    4:  6 

Hedge-sparrow 6:     0:  6:    4:  4 

Aberdavine  (or  Siskin) 2:     4:  0:     4;  4 

Redpoll 0  :     4  :  0  :     4  :  4 

Thrush 4  :    4  :  4  :     4  :  4 

Blackbird 4  :     4  :  0  :     2  :  9, 

Robin 6  :  16  :  12  :  12  :  12 

Wren 0:12:    0:     4:  4 

Reed.sparrow 0:     4:  0:    2:  2 

Black.cap,  or  the  Norfolk  Mock 

nightingalef  14  :  12  :  12  :  14  :  14 

f  Brit.  Zool.  i.  p.  476. 
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And  here  I  moat  again  repeat,  that  what  I 
deeeribe  is  from  a  agtd  iiightingale,  because 
thoee  which  we  hear  in  the  epnng  are  so  rank, 
that  they  aeldom  sing  any  thing  but  short  aad 
loud  jerhs,  which  conscqnently  cannot  be 
compared  to  the  notes  of  a  caged  bird,  as  tbe 
instrument  is  overstrained. 

I  must  also  here  observe,  that  my  irigfitin- 
gale  was  a  very  capital  bird ;  for  some  of  them 
are  k  Tastly  inferior,  that  the  bird-fanciera 

Ai  I  hare  fire  colnmns  instead  of  (he  four  which  M.  dk 
JPiki  Dies,  I  make  3U  the  point  of  absolute  perfection,  ia~ 
iteail  of  16^  which  is  hi)  standard.  , 

I  hare  nade  no  mtDlion  of  the  bjllGDch  in  this  tabte, 
which  is  commoDly  considered  as  a  fJnging  bird;  hecant* 
its  wild  note,  witliout  instructions,  is  a  mostjarring  aoit 
■liiagreeable  noise. 

1  bare  likewise  oniitledt  the  redstart  (which  is  called 
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will  not  keep  thf  m,  branding  them  with  tht 
name  of  Frenchmen  * 

But  it  is  not  only  in  tone  and  variety  that 
the  nightingale  excels;  the  bird  also  Mngt 
(if  I  may  so  express  myself)  with  superior 
judgment  and  taste. 

I  hare  before  commonly  observed,  that  my 
nightingale  began  soft  like  the  aiitientoraton; 
reserving  its  breath  to  swell  certain  notd, 
which  by  this  meaiu  had  a  most  astonishing 
effect,  and  which  eludes  all  verbal  description. 

I  have  indeed  taken  down  certain  passage! 
which  may  be  reduced  to  our  musical  inters 
vale;  but  though  by  these  means  one  may 
form  an  idea  of  Mme  of  the  uotes  used,  yet  it 
is  impossible  to  give  their  comparative  dura- 
tions in  point  of  musical  time,  upon  which  the 
whole  effect  must  depend. 

I  [once  procured  a  very  capital  player  on 
the  flute  to  execute  the  notes  which  Kircher 
hath  engraved  in  his  Musitrgia,  as  being  used 
by  .the  nightingale;  when,  from  want  of  not 
beiof  able  to  settle  their  respective  lengths,  it 

np  tlioutil  8<ip|Ki^c  Trom  Ihit,  thnt  the  iiiKhtingale. 
r  hail  hearti  much  or  the  Frtnclt  music;  wliich  is 
eottbrm  lire iu  SpUlaL/ieldi. 
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was  imposBible  to  observe  any  traces  almort  of 
the  nightingate'g  song. 

It  maj  not  be  improper  bere  to  connder,- 
whether  the  nightingale  may  not  have  a  very 
formidable  competitor  in  the  American  mock- 
ing-bird :*  though  almost  alt  travellers  agree^ 
that  the  concert  in  the  European  woods  is  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  globe.f 

As  birds  are  now  annually  imported  in  great 
numbers  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  I 
have  frequently  attended  to  their  notes,  both 
singly  and  in  concert,  which  are  certainly  not 
to  be  compared  to  those  of  Europe, 

Thomson  the  poet,  (whose  observations  in 
natural  history  are  much  to  be  depended  open  ) 
nakes  this  euperiority  in  the  European  birds  to 
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bolours  iu  its  featherg.f  as  veil  as  a  most  ele- 
gant shape. 

It  must  be  aclmitted.  that  foreign  birds,  when 
brought  to  Europe,  are  prten  heard  to  a  great 
disadvantage;  as  many  of  them,  fram  their 
great  tamcncss.  have  certainly  been  brought 
up  by  hand,  the  consequence  of  which  I  have 
already  s,tated  from  several  experiments.  The 
aoft-billed  birds  also  cannot  be  well  brought 
over,  as  the  mccftliucum  for  insects  (their  com- 
mon food)  is  fresh  meat,  and  particularly  the 
hearts,  of  animals. 

I  have  happened,  however,  to  hear  the  Ame- 
rican mocking-bird  in  great  perfection  at  Mess. 
Voile's  and  Scott's,  in  Love-Lunc,  Easlcheap. 

This  bird  is  believed  to  be  still  living,  and 
hath  been  in  England  these  six  years.  During 
the  ipace  of  a  minute,  he  imitated  the  wood- 
larfct  chafiinchi  biackbird.thrush,  and  sparrow. 
I  was  told  also,  that  he  would  bnrk  tike  a  dog  ; 
feo  that  th(  bird  seems  to  have  no  choice  in  hifl 


f  I  rniiiiflt  bii{  ililiik,  ibat  (here  would  be  a  demaiid  for 

iviebirdiiri  Cliina,  :is  (lie  Iiihabilants  are  very  sedentary, 

d  biTil  cAgM  are  comiu<>nty  rtprvtrntpd  as  hangtny  in 

Istlwir  raom>.    I  havt^  bi-fn  inrortnt-d,  by  a  TyroUse,  that 

A  maikct  for  Cemry  birds  vas  Cottstanlinojile. 
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imitations,  though  his  pipe  comes  neareit  to  oaf 
nightingale  of  any  bird  I  have  yet  met  with. 

With  regard  to  the  original  notes,  howeyer, 
of  this  bird,  we  are  etill  at  a  loss;  as  this  can 
only  be  known  by  those  who  are  accurately  ac- 
^aainted  with  the  song  of  the  other  American 
birds.  * 

Kalm  indeed  informs  us,  that  the  natural 
song  is  excellent  :*  but  this  travellcE  seems  not 
to  hare  been  long  enough  in  America  to  have 
distinguished  what  were  the  genuine  notes:' 
with  us,  mimics  do  not  often  succeed  but  in  imi- 
tations. 

I  have  little  doubt,  however,  but  that  this 
bird  would  be  fully  equal  to  the  song  of  the 
nightingale  in  its  whole  compass;  but  then. 
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it;  eveQ  after  the  skylark  note  xsjixed.  For 
this  reason^  the  bird-fanciers  often  place  the 
skylark  next  one  which  hath  not  been  long 
caught,  in  order,  as  they  term  it,  to  keep  the 
caged  skylark  /tones t. 

The  question,  indeed,  may  be  asked,  why  the 
wild  skylark,  with  these  powers  of  imitation, 
ever  adheres  to  the  parental  notes;  but  it  must 
be  recollected,  that  a  bird  when  at  liberty  is  for 
ever  shifting  its  place,  and  consequently  does 
not  hear  the  same  notes  eternally  repeated,  as 
when  it  hangs  in  a  cage  near  another.  In  a 
wild  state  therefore  the  skylark  adheres  to  the 
parental  notes;  because  the  parent  cock  attends 
the  young  ones,  and  is  heard  by  them  for  so 
considerable  a  time,  during  which,  they  pay 
no  regard  to  the  song  of  any  other  bird. 

I  am  aware  also,  that  it  may  be  asked,  how 
birds  originally  came  by  the  notes  which  are 
peculiar  to  each  species.  My  answer,  however, 
to  this  is,  that  the  origin  of  the  notes  of  birds, 
together  with  its  gradual  progress,  is  as  difficult 
to  be  traced,  as  that  of  the  different  languages. 
in  nations. 

The  loss  of  the  parent  cock  at  the  critical 
time  for  instruction  hath  undoubtedly  produced 
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t'ltwe  Tarieties,  which  I  have  before  obserTeil 
are  in  the  Bong  of  each  species ;  because  then 
the  nestling  hath  either  attended  to  thesong  df 
fotne  other  birds;  or  perhaps  iiiveiited  sotntt 
new  notes  of  its  own,  which  are  aftf  rwards  per- 
petuated from  generation  tu  generation,  till  si- 
milar accidents  produce  other  aUerations..The 
organs  of  some  birds  also  are  probably  so  defec- 
tive, that  they  cannot  imitate  properly  the  pa- 
rental  notes,  as  some  men  can  never  articulate 
as  they  should  do.  Such  defects  in  the  parent 
bird  must  again  occasion  varieties,  because  these 
defects  will  be  continued  to  their  descendants,  . 
who  (as  I  before  have  proved)  will  only  attend 
to  the  parental  song.  Some  of  these  deKendr 
ants  also  may  have  imperfect  orgatit;  which 
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lost;  as  can  the  Lincohislure  gosherd  to  each 
goose. 

Ab  I  now  draw  towards  a  conclusion  of  both 
my  experiments  and  observations  on  Oie  singing 
of  birds ;  it  may  be  possibly  asked,  what  nse  rS-  , 
suits  either  iVom  the  trouble  or  expciice  which 
they  have  cost  me;  both  of"  whicli  I  admit  lo 
have  been  considerable. 

I  will  readily  own,  that  no  very  important  \ 
advantages  can  be  derived  from  them  ;  and  yet 
I  sliall  not  decline  suggesting  what  little  profit 
they   may  possibly  be  of.  though  at  best  they 
should  rather  be  considered  as  what  Lord  Bacon  j 
terms,  experiments  of  UgUls,  thanoffruif. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  belter  method  I 
of  inveFtigating  the  human  families,  than  by 
comparison  with  those  of  animals ;  provided  we  j 
make  it    without  a  most  ungrateful    wish  of  j 
lowering  ourselves,  in  that  distinguished  situa- 
tion in  which  we  are  placed. 

Thus  we  are  referred  to  the  ant  for  an  exam- 
ple of  industry  and  foresight,  because  it  pro-J 
vidcs  a  magazine  of  food  for  the  winter,  when! 
this  animal  is  in  a  state  of  torpidity  during  that! 
:  nor  are  we  less  willing  lo  suppose  the-f 
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fODg  of  birds  to  be  superior  to  our  own  maai' 
cal  powers. 

Tbe  notes  of  many  birds  are  certainlj  lery 
pleasing,  but  by  no  means  Etand  in  competi- 
tion either  with  the  human  voice  or  our  worst 
musical  instruments;  not  only  from  want  of 
the  striking  eBects  of  harmony  in  many  excel- 
lent compositions:  but  because,  even  when 
compared  to  our  simple  melody,  expression  is 
wanting,*  without  which  music  is  so  languid 
and  inanimate. 

But  to  return  to  tbe  uses  C^uch  as  they  are) 
which  may  arise  from  attending  to  the  song  ef 
birds,  or  from  tbe  experiments  whicb  I  have 
given  an  account  of. 

The  first  of  these  is  too  much  neglected  by 
the  naturalist;  for,  if  the  bird  is  not  caught. 
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further  in  proof  of  the  facts  which  he  and 
others  so  mnch  rely  upon. 

These  experiments,  however,  may  be  said 
to  be  useful  to  all  those  who  happen  to  be 
pleased  with  singing  birds ;  because  it  is  clear, 
that,  by  educating  a  bird  under  several  sorts, 
we  may  often  make  such  a  mixture,  as  to  im- 
prove the  notes  which  they  would  have  learned 
in  a  wild  state. 

It  results  also  from  the  experiment  of  the 
linnet  being  educated  under  the  Vengolina^ 
that  we  may  introduce  the  notes  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  into  our  own  woods; 
because,  if  that  linnet  had  been  set  at  liberty ,• 
the  nestlings  of  the  next  season  would  have 
adhered  to  the  V^cngo'ina  song,  who  would 
again  transmit  it  to  their  descendants. 

But  we  may  not  onlj  improve  the  notes  of 
birds  by  a  happy  mixture,  or  introduce  those 
which   were    never    before    heard    in    Great 

•  I  know  wc'l,  that  it  is  commonly  supposed,  if  you  set 
a  caged  bird  at  liberty,  it  will  be  neither  able  to  feed  iU 
self,  nor  otherwise  live  long,  on  account  of  its  being  per- 
secuted by  the  wild  ones.  'J'here  is  no  foundation,  how. 
ever,  for  this  notion  ;  and  [  take  it  to  arise  from  its  afford, 
ing  an  excuse  for  continuing  to  keep  theac  birds  in  confine* 
roent. 
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Bn'faiits  we  may  also  improve  the  instrameDf 
with  which  the  paxsag-es  are  executed. 

If,  for  example,  anj  one  is  parttcolarly  fond 
of  Mhat  is  called  the  song  of  the  CanaTyhirdtit 
would  answer  well  to  any  such  person,  if  a  nett- 
liog  linnet  wns  brought  up  under  a  Canarji 
bird,  because  the  notes  would  be  the  same,  but 
the  instrument  which  executes  them  would  b^ 
improv-^i). 

We  learn  also,  from  these  experiioentB,  that 
tinthing  is  to  be  expected  from  e  nestling 
brought  up  by  hand,  if  he  does  not  receive  the 
proper  instruction  from  the  parent  cock:  much 
trouble  and  some  cost  is  therefore  thrown  away 
by  many  persons  in  endeavouring  to  rear  nest- 
ling nightingales, which, when  they  are  broaght 
nJ  iVd  at  a  very  coiisideratile  expence. 
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veil  as  the  trouble  of  chopping  fresh  meat 
every  dsy. 

A  nightingale,  again,  when  kept  in  a  cage, 
does  not  live  often  more  than  a  year  or  two; 
nor  doeshe  sing  more  than  threeor  four  tMn^; 
whereas  the  scholar  pitched  upon  may  not  only 
be  more  vivacious,  but  will  continue  ita  song* 
nine  months  out  of  the  twelve. 

I  fe^r.  however,  that  I  have  already  dwelt 
too  much  upon  these  very  minute  and  trifling 
.^dyaPtages  which  may  result  from  my  expe^- 
^entf  attd  ob^eryations;  I  shall  therefore  no 
ioqgcr  defer  mbfcribing  vpyKlf, 
-Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  faithful 
Humble  ^errant, 

PaIITKI   BAl(BIliaTOS. 


Ko.  IV, 

OV    THE    MIGRATION    OF    BRITISH 
BIRDS. 

Quant  multa  glonm-antur  aoetf  ubifrigidtu  «iun« 
Dram  poMumfugat^  et  UrritI  iwunittU  apHcU. 

TiMail. 

xHE  migration  of  bird*  if  a  lubjeetofwcn- 
riooi  a  nature,  that  evArj  one  who  attempt!  to 
write  the  natural  hiatorj  of  animals,  onght  fo 
look  upon  it  aa  an  eBsenUal  partof  hii  inqairiea, 
and  at  the  same  time  should  endeavour  to  at- 
rign  the  cause  whj  some  birds  prefer  certain 
placeB  for  their  summer,  others  for  their  winter 
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likewise  to  the  weather  :  and  to  the  abundance 
or  failure  of  fruits  and  berries ;  as  on  these  acci- 
dents many  curious  remarks  may  be  founded- 
He  should  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  the 
gentlemen  of  the  navy,  and  other  sea-faring 
people;  he  should  consult  their  journals,  to  dis- 
cover what  birds  light  on  their  ships,  at  what 
seasons,  in  what  latitudes,  and  what  weather, 
and  from  what  pointSi  and  thus  trace  them  in 
their  very  course. 

A  comparative  view  of  the  writings  of  those 
who  should  embrace  this  part  of  natural  history, 
would  throw  great  light  on  the  subject-  But  it 
is  to  be  lamented,  that  none,  except  two  north- 
ern naturalists,  Mr.  Klein  and  Mr.  Ehnarck, 
have  prot'essedly  treated  on  this  point.  The 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  receive,  daring  winter,  many  of  our 
lands  birds,  have  as  yet  produced  no  fminist  to 
assist  the  inquiries  of  the  naturalists,  which 
must  account  for  the  imperfect  knowledge  we 
have  of  the  retreat  of  many  of  our  birds. 

We  must  not  omit,  however,  our  actnow- 
ledgementstotwo  eminent  pens  that  have  treat- 
ed this  subject  as  far  as  it  related  to  rural  <eco- 
nomy ;  and,  in  such  a  manoerf  as  does  honour 
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to  titeir  rnpectiTe  conntriet:  *«  AMft  Mr. 
jiilet.  Mai.  Berger  and  Mr.  StilKngfieet :  «hiMI 
ire  ihottld  not  mention  a  second  tiniei*'bdt  to 
ItOftftM  the  aid  we  here  rtceive  rrotb  their  r«il6-^ 
fill  attention  to  the  lubject  in  qneBtitm. 

We  mh  that  hny  thing  we  coold  »y,  woald 
llidnee  others  of  our  coantrjlneii  to  fo1ltt# 
their  example :  thej  need  not  fear  that  ffie 
natter  U  exhaustedi  for  eVery  county  vrfll 
fumuhnew  obserratioDs;  each  of  Which.  wRM 
compared,  wilUerTe  to  strengthen  and  confirm 
the  other.  Such  an  amnsement  is  worthy  of 
%Vi»y  one.  beneath  none;  but  wonid  b^omt! 
no  drder  of  men  better  than  our  clergj,  ai  th<by 
■rie  (or  ought  to  be)  the  best  qnalified^  and 
the  mort  stationary  part  of  the  comAunify;' 
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c&oiee  of  materiali  proper  to  be  insetted  in 
that  useful  companion,  the  Xatutalist's  Journal.* 

From  the  observations  of  our  friends,  ffom 
those  made  by  ourselves,  and  fusm  the  lights 
aflPorded  us  by  preceding  writers,  we  shall,  in 
the  brief  relation  we  can  pretend  to  give,  pro^ 
ceed  in  a  generical  order,  and  as  far  ad  possible, 
trac^  each  species  of  bird  to  its  retreat. 

A  few  words  will  explain  the  cause  of  their 
disappearance  in  these  northern  regions;  a  de- 
fect of  food  at  certain  seasons,  or  the  want  of  a 
secure  asylum  from  the  persecution  of  man 
during  the  time  of  courtship,  incubation  and 
nutrition. 

Eagles,  and  all  the  ignoble  species  of  this  Palcom. 
genus  breed  in  Great  Britain ;  of  the  prdpef 
Falcons,  we  only  know  that  which  is  called  the 
Peregrine,  which  builds  its  nest  annually  in 
the  rocks  of  Llandudno,  Caernarvonshire;  and 
the  Gentil,  and  the  Goshawk,  which  breed  in 
Scotland. 

We  are  assured  that  every  species  breeds  in  Owls. 
England,  except  the  little  Owl,  and  short  eared" 
Owl  The  last  breeds  in  Scotland,  and  the" 
Orkjiey  isles,  bttt  migrates  into  Engla^  at  the 

•  PriDted  for  fV.  Sanb^^  FleeiJSfreet,  London^  1767. 
Fries  Ons  Sbming  und  Sixpence. 
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tame  wamn  ai  the  Woodcocks  do.  Hawki  and 
owIb  are  bird>  of  prey,  and  having  at  all  timefl 
in  this  island  means  of  living,  are  not  obliged 
to  quit  their  quarters. 

The  Flasher,  or  red  back  Slirike,  and  tbe 
great  iS/iriite,  breed  with  os;  we  have  not  heard 
of  ttie  other,  su  suspect  that  it  migrates. 

Of  thisgenus,  the  Hooded  Crow  migratei  re- 
gularly with  the  Woodcock.  It  inhabits  North 
Britain  the  whole  year :  a  Few  are  said  annually 
to  breed  on  Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire.  It  brefda 
also  in  Sweden  and  Austria,  in  some  of  the 
Swedish  provinces  it  only  shifts  its  quarters,  in 
others  it  resides  throughout  the  year.  I  am  at 
a  loss  for  the  suromer  retreat  of  those  which 
visit  ns  in  such  numbers  in  winter,  and  quit  our 
country  in  the  spring ;  and  for  the  reason  why 
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visits  us  in  the  spring  a  little  earlier  than  the 
Cuckoo.  It'  its  diet  be  ants  alone,  as  several 
assert,  the  cause  of  its  migratien  is  yery  evi- 
dent. 

Continue  with  us  the  whole  year ;  their  food  fVoodpeek. 
being  insects  and    their  larxte,  which  lodge 
themselves  at  all  times  in  the  bark  of  trees. 

Continues  here  through  all  seasons.  Kingfither, 

Resides  in  this  country  the  whole  year.         Nathaich. 

Is  not  uncommon  on  the  continent;  it  has fi"-*"'*''- 
twice  or  thrice  been  seen  in  England,  in  the 
summer  months.     £d. 

Comes  to  England  but  by  accident ;  we  once  H»opoe, 
indeed  heard  of  a  pair  that  attempted  to  make 
their  nest  in  a  meadow  at  Sdborne,  Hampshire, 
but  were  frightened  away  by  the  curiosity  of 
people.     It  breeds  in  Germany. 

Never  leaves  the  country.  Creeper. 

The  whole  tribe,  except  the  2uaii  lives  here  Grow. 
all  the  year  round  :  that  bird  either  leaves  us, 
or  else  retires  towards  the  sea-coasts.* 

The  Great  and  Lesser  Bustard  inhabits  our  B""'"'"*'*- 
downs  and  their  neighbourhood  all  the  year; 
the  other  species  is  migratory. 

Some  few  of  the  Ring-  doves  breed  here ;  Piston. 
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but  the  multitude  that  appears  in  the  winter, 
il  sp  duproporttoaed  to  what  continues  here 
the  whole  year,  as  to  make  it  certain  that  the 
greater  part  quit  the  countrj  in  the  spring. 
'  It  is  most  probable  they  go  to  Sweden  to  breed, 

and  return  from  thence  in  autamn;  as  Mr* 
Ekmark  inrorms  us  they  entirely  quit  t!i«t 
country  before  winter.*  Multitudes  of  the 
commoh  Rock  Doves  also  make  the  Qorthern 
retreat  Ud  visit  ns  in  winter;  not  but  numbers 
breed  ib!^e  high  cliffs  in  all  parts  of  this 
island.  We  suspect  that  the  Turtle  leaves  us 
in  winter,  at  least  changes  its  place,  removing 
to  the  southern  counties. 
Start.  Breeds  here;  possibly  several  remove  to 
other  countries  for  that  purpose,  since  the 
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r.  These  two  and  tlie  Roi/sloii  crew,  are 
the  only  land  birds  that  regularly  and  con- 
stantly migrate  into  Engliuid,  and  do  not  breed 
here. 

The  Ck^Herer  appears  annoally  about  EtUn-  CAa««r«r. 
burgk  in  flocks  during  winter;  and  feeds  <hi 
the  l>erries  of  the  mountain  ash.     In   Soufk 
Britain  it  is  an  accidental  visitant. 

The  tiaw  sod  Cross-biiicd  Grosbeaits  coate  Qroibeakt. 
here  but  seldom ;  they  breed  iu  Austria.  I  sus- 
pect that  the  Pine  Giosheak  breeds  in  the  fo- 
rests of  the  Highlands  of  Scot{a'id.  The  «ther 
specieEf,  with  the  exception  of  the  rare  White- 
winged  Crossbill,  breed  in  England. 

All  the  genus  inhabits  this  kingdoaa  through-  Finchn. 
out  the  year,  except  the  Greater  Brambling, 
which  is  forced  here  from  the  north  in  very  to- 
rere  seasons. 

All  continae  in  aome  parts  of  these  king<d«BU,  Buntingt. 
eicept  the  Siskin,  which  is  an  irregular  visitant, 
said  to  come  from  Russia.  The  Linnets  shift 
their  quarters,  breeding  in  one  part  of  this 
island,  and  remove  with  their  young  to  others. 
All  feed  on  the  seeds  of  plants. 

All  of  these  feed  on  insects  a 


J  worms ;  yet 
only  part  of  them  quit  these  kingdoms ;  though ' 
3  c 


ilcheri.e!e,m 
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the  reawn  of  migration  ia  the  same  to  all.  The 
Fljf-ca(cher, Nightingale,  Black-cap,Pctti/-ckaps, 
Wood,  Reed  Grassftoppcr  Warblers,  Willow- 
wren,  Wheat-ear,  and  White-throat,  leave  nf 
befoBC  winter,  while  the  small,  and  delicate 
Golden-crested  Wren  braves  our  seTerestfrostf. 
Vfe  imagine  that  the  migrants  of  this  genua 
continue  longest  in  Great  Britain  in  the  south- 
ern counties,  the  winter  In  those  parts  being  • 
later  than  in  those  of  the  north;  MT.Stiltiag- 
fieet  having  observed  several  WUeat-eaTsva.Kii» 
isle  of  Vurbeck,  on  the  18th  of  November,  At 
these  birds  are  incapable  of  very  distant  fligbta, 
we  BUBpect  that  Spain,  or  the  south  of  France^ 
is  their  winter  asylum. 

Never  quit  this  country ;  they  feed  on  insects 
and  their  larvie. 
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WATER  BIRDS. 

Of  the  vast  variety  of  water  fowl  that  fre- 
quent Grc^^  Britain,  it  is  amazing  to  reflecthow 
few  are  known  to  breed  here:  the  cause  \i*hich 
principally  urges  thera  to  leave  this  country/ 
*  geems  to  be  not  merely  the  want  of  food,  but 
the  desire  of  a  secure  retreat.  Our  country  is 
too  populous  for  birds  so  shy  and  timid  as  the 
bulk  of  these  are :  when  a  great  part  of  our 
island  was  a  mere  waste,  a  tract  of  woods  and 
fen ;  doubtless  many  species  of  birds  (which  at 

thi8timemigrate)remained  in  security  through- 
out the  year.    Egrets^  a  speeies  of  Heron,  now 

scarcely  known  in  this  island,  were  in  former 
times  in  prodigious^plenty ;  and  the  Crane,  that 
has  totally  forsaken  this  country^  bred  fami- 
liarly in  our  marshes :  their  place  of  incubation, 
as  well  as  of  all  other  cloven  footed  water  birds 
(the  Heron  excepted)  being  on  the  ground, 
and  exposed  to  one :  as  rural  ceconomy  increased 
in  this  country,  these  animals  were  more  and 
more  disturbed ;  at  length,  by  a  series  of  alarms, 
they  were  necessitated  to  seek,  during  the 
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summer,  some  lonely  safe  habitation.  On  the 
contrary,  those  that  build  or  lay  in  the  moet 
inaccessible  roctis  which  impenil  over  the  Iirt~ 
tish  seas,  breed  there  still  in  vast  numbers,  har- 
ing  little  to  fear  frem  the  approach  of  raamkind : 
Ae  only  distufbance  they  meet  with  ii>  general, 
being  from  the  desperate  attempts  ei  lonie  few 
to  get  their  eggs. 

CLOVEN  FOOTED  WATER  BIRDS. 


SpwiibiU.  [The  Spoonbill  has  been  seen  in  Norfolk, 
*  in  April;  and  in  Devonshire,  in  the  winter 
months.] 

iterant.  The   TF/iile   Heron  is  an  uncommon  bird, 

and  visits  us  at  uncertain  seaBons;  the  common 
kind  and  the  Bittern  never  leave  us. 
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The  Woodcock  breeds  in  the  moirt  woods  ofSnipei. 
w-JSieedeii,  and  other  cold  cottiitries.  Some  Snipes 
I  breed  here,  as  does  the  lictlshaa/c,  but  we  be- 
l^ve  ttte  greatest  part  retire  elsewhere;  at  do 
I  *Tery  other  species  of  this  genus. 

The    Lapwing    continues    here    the    yt\ko\t  SandpipertA 
[^Br;  the  Ruff'  breeds   here,    bat  retires  in 
•rinter;  the  common  Stiulpi/yer  breeds  in  this 
country,  and  reeidea  here.     All  the  others  ab- 
Bent  themselves  during  summer. 

The'oM^  legged  Pli'vcr  and  it'ondeiiing  visit  pig^gftai 
us  only  in  winter ;  the  Dulfrel  appears  in  spring  ,i^.' 
and  in  autumn,  jet  what  is  very  liugalar  we 
do  not  find  it  breeds  in  ^nil/t  liiilain.  The 
Oystrr-catcher  lives  with  us  the  whole  year. 
The  Ringed  Plover  breeds  in  England;  the 
Golden  on  the  mountains  of  the  North  o(  En- 
gland, and  on  the  Grumpian  Hill?. 

We  must  here  remark,  that  erery  ^eciet 
erf  the  genera  of  Curlews,  IVoodcocks,  Sandpa- 
pers and  Pliivcrs,*  that  forsake  us  in  the  spring, 
*  Mr.  Ekmatck  sppaks  Ihu»  of  the  retreat  «r  the  nbol* 
tribe  o(  cloven  roolcd  water  fowl  out  of  his  country  (Swe. 

tden)  at  the  approach  of  winter;  and  Mr.  Klein  giTes  much   ' 
Ibe  same  account  of  those  of  Poland  and  Fruaaia. 
GrallK  (tanquim  conjuratse)  un;i[iimiler  in  fugam  an 
CMJiciuDI,  ue  earutn  unicam  qnidem  inter  noa  habilaDl«in 
Imnln  pwiQinua.     Amixn.  Acad.  IV.  688. 
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retire  to  Saxden,  Poland,  Prussia,  Norway  and 
Lapland  to  breed ;  as  soon  as  the  yoang  can 
Hj,  they  return  to  us  agaiu ;  because  the  frosts 
which  set  ill  early  in  those  countries  totally 
deprive  them  of  the  means  of  subsisting ;  as  the 
dryness  aud  hardness  of  the  ground,  in  general, 
during  our  summer,  prevent  them  from  pe- 
netrating the  earth  with  their  bills,  in  search 
of  worms,  which  are  the  natural  food  of  these 
birds. 

[The  Courser  and  Pratincole  are  among  the 

'  rarest  visitants  of  this  island.] 

■d  Every  species  of  these  two  genera  continue 
with  usthewhole  year ;  the  Crake  Gallimtle^x- 
cepted,  which  is  not  seen  here  in  winter;  it  like- 
wise continues  in  Ireland  only  during  the  sum- 
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Channel,  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  wc  conjecture 
their  winter  quarters  to  be  in  Spain. 

FIN-FOOTED  WATER  BIRDS. 

Visit  us  but  seldom ;  their  breeding  place  PAo^op^t. 
is  Lapland,*  and  other  arctic  regions. 

Inhabits  Great  Britain  the  whole  year.  Coot. 

The  great  crested  Grebe,  th^  black  and  white  Grebes. 
Grebe,  and  little  Grebe,  breed  with  us,    and 
never  migrate;  the  others  visit  us  accidentally, 
and  breed  in  Lapland. 

WEB-FOOTED  BIRDS. 

Breed  near  Fossdike  in  Lincolnshire ;  but  Avosei. 
quit  their  quarters  in  winter.   They  are  then 
shot  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which 
they  visit  I  believe  not  regularly  but  acci- 
dentally. 

The  Great  Auk  or  Pinguin  sometimes  breeds  ^^j^^  ^^^ 
in  St.  Kilda.    The  Auk,  the  Guillemot   and  GuilUmou. 
Puffin,  inhabit  most  of  the  maritime  clifis  of 
Great  Britain,  in  amazing  numbers,  during 
munmer.    The  black  Guillemot  breeds  in  the 

»  Ammn.  Acad.  IV.  590. 
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Bma  hit,  and  in  St.  Kilda,  and  MMuetimetf  iii 
Llandodno  roclts.  Vfe  are  at  a  loM  far  the 
breeding  place  of  the  other  species;  neither 
can  we  be  very  eertam  of  the  winter  Tandence 
of  any  of  them,  exceptiDg  of  the  lesser  Gutlle- 
mot  and  black-billed  Auk,  which,  daring 
winter,  visit  in  vast  flochs  the  Prith  of  Forth. 

These  chiefly  breed  in  the  lakes  of  Sweden 
and  Lapland,  and  some  in  countries  nearer  the 
Pole;  bat  some  of  the  red  throated  Divers^ 
the  northern  and  the  imber,  may  breed  in  the 
north  of  Scotland  and  its  isles. 

I  am  uncertain  where  the  black  toed  Gull 
breeds.  The  Skua  is  confined  to  the  SItetland 
Isles,  the  Rock  Foula,  and  perhaps  S'.  Kilda, 
The  Arctic  breeds  in  the  Orknies  and  ta  tibe 
Hebrides.  The  rest  of  the  tribe  breed  dit- 
persedly  on  tA\  the  cliffs  of  Great  Britain,  The 
black  headed  on  onr  fens  and  lakes. 
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Visits  the  Isle  of  Man  in  April,  breeds  there, 
and  leaving  it  in  Augml  or  the  beginning  of 
Sc/i(emher,  disperses  over  all  parts  of  the  ^Z- 
lufit.'c  Ocean.  The  Slormjinch  is  seen  at  all 
distances  from  land  on  the  same  vast  watery 
tract,  nor  is  ever  found  near  shore  except  by 
some  very  rare  accident,  unless  in  the  breeding 
season.  We  found  it  on  some  little  rocky  islei, 
off  the  north  of  J'AiV.  It  also  breeds  mSt.KVda. 
We  also  suspect  that  it  nestles  on  the  H\asquet 
isles  off  Kerry,  and  that  it  is  the  Gourder  of 
Mr.  Smith* 

This  whole  ^enus  is  mentioned  among  the  ■W*''^^'""'' 
birds  that  fill  the  LapXand  lakes  during  sum- 
mer. I  have  Been  the  young  of  the  Red  breast- 
ed in  the  north  of  Scotland:  a  few  of  these, 
and  perhaps  of  ih,t~  Goosanders,  may  breed 
there. 

Of  the  numerous  Species  that  fdrm  this  genui,  OucA;*. 
we  hnow  of  few  that  breed  here;  the  Swan 
and  Goose,  the  Shield  Duck,  the  Eider  Duck, 
s  few  Shovelers,  Garganies,  and  Teats,  and  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  wih)  Ducks.  The 
rest  contribute  to  form  that  amazing  multitude 


F 


») 
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bf  water  fowl,  that  annually  repair  fr 
parts  of  Europe  to  the  woods  and  lakes  of  Lap- 
land and  other  arctic  regions.f  there  to  per- 
form  the  functions  of  incubation  and  untritioa 
in  full  securitj.  Tliey  and  their  young  quit 
their  retreat  in  September,  and  disperse  them- 
seWes  over  Europe.  With  U8  they  make  their 
appearance  the  beginning  of  October;  circu- 
late 6rst  round  our  shores,  and  when  compelled 
by  severe  frost,  betake  themselves  to  our  lakef 
and  rivers.  Of  the  web-footed  fowl  there  are 
some  of  hardier  constitutions  than  others;  these 
endure  the  ordinary  winters  of  the  more  nor- 
thern countries,  but  when  the  cold  reigns  there 
with  more  than  common  rigor,  repair  for  shel- 

t  Barealx  fuunil  the  Berneelet  with  their  ncstsin  great 
nomtHTi  In  Suva  Zrmbla.  Colled,  voi/.  Dutch  Eatl.In. 
ilia  Compunj/y  Sto.  17U3  p.  \9.  Clusiut  in  his  F.iot.  36S. 
also  obhtTTi'-,  ihkit  the  I3i)irh  discovpred  ihemonlhe  rocks 
of  tbar  rouiiiry  and  in  Waj-ftatt-  Siraits.  They,  a*  wdl  u 
Ibe  olher  Kpcrieg  of  Wild  Geese,  go  very  Tar  north  to 
brtrd,  as  uppvars  from  the  histories  of  Creeniaad  and 
Spill bergtii,  by  Kgfile  and  Crantz.  Theae  birds  seem  (o 
msko  Icplai]il  a  resting  place,  ai  Horrebow  observes,  few 
continue  there  (o  breed,  but  only  risit  that  island  in  the 
itpring,  and  after  a  short  stay,  relir«  still  further  Dorth. 

The  Swallow  tailed  Shield  Duik  breeds  in  the  Icy  Sea, 
and  h  forced  southward  only  iu  (be  Tery  hard  wiDleri. 
Amien.  Acad,  IV.  A85. 
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ter  to  these  kiiigiloms:  this  regulates  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  of  the  Diver  kinil,  as  also  of 
the  wild  $waii3,  the  long-tailed  Duck,  and 
the  ilifFerent  sorts  of  Goosanders  which  then 
visit  our  coasts. 

The  Corvorant  and  Shag  breed  on  raoit  of  CcTflronfa. 
our  high  rocks:  the  Gannet  in  some  of  the 
Scotch  isles,  and  on  the  coast  of  Kerry :  the 
two  first  continue  on  our  shores  the  whole  year. 
The  Gannet  diBperses  itself  all  ronnd  the  seas 
of  Great  Britain,  in  pursuit  o(  the  Herring  and 
Pilchard,  and  even  as  far  as  the  Tagus,  to 
prey  on  the  Sardina. 

But  of  the  numerous  species  of  fowl  here 
enumerated,  it  may  be  observed  how  very  few 
entrust  themselves  to  us  in  the  breeding  sea- 
son ;  and  what  a  distant  flight  they  make 
to  perform  the  first  great  dictate  of  nature. 
There  seems  to  be  scarcely  any  but  what  we 
have  traced  to  Lapland,  a  country  of  lakei« 
rivers,  swamps  and  alps,*  covered  with  thick 
and  gloomy  forests,  that  afford  shelter  during 
mmmer  to  these  fowls,  which  iawinterdisperse 
over  the  greatest  part  of  Europe.     lu  those 


*  Flora  LappoHtea  Lectori  in  Frolrg. 
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arctic  regicnu,  hy  reason  of  the  thickneMoT  Ih* 
woods,  the  groand  remains  moirt  and  pene- 
trable to  the  Woodcocks,  aud  other  slender 
billed  fowl :  and  for  the  web-footed  birds,f  tte 
water  affords  larvae  innumerable  of  the  tor- 
'  ueating  Gnat.  The  days  there  are  long ;  and 
the  beautiful  meteoroua  nights  indulge  fhem 
with  every 'opportunity  of  collecting  so  minute 
a  food :  whilst  mankind  is  very  sparingly  scat: 
tered  oyer  that  vast  northern  waste. 

"Why  then  should  IJnnieus.  the  great  ctr 
ptorer  of  these  rude  deserts,  be  amazed  at  the 
myriads  of  water  fowl  that  migrated  with  him 
out  of  Lapland  i  which  exceeded  in  multitudes 
the  army  of  Xerxes ;  coveriog,  for  ei^t  whole 
days  and  nights,  the  surface  of  the  river  Calix.* 
artial  observation  as  a  botanist,  would 
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ilmoft  denied  to  the  Lapland  waters ;  inattenr 
tiye  to  a  more  pleqteons  table  of  insect  food, 
which  the  all  bonntifol  Creator  had  spread  for 
Ih^  in  the  wilderness.* 

*  ft  mftj  be  remarked,  thit  the  lakes  of  moHntanooi 
rockj  oovntriet  io  general  are  destitute  of  plantvffew  or 
none  are  seen  on  those  of  Switzerland ;  and  Linnaeni 
makes  the  same  obserTation  in  respect  to  those  of  Lap. 
land;  having,  during  his  whole  tour,  discovered  onljr  a 
single  specimen  of  a  lemna  insulcOj  or  duck*$  meai^  Flora 
Lap,  No.  470.  a  few  of  the  sctrpus  lacustrisj  No.  18.  or. 
bnllmsh ;  the  alopecurus  geniculaius^  No.  38.  or  flote  foi^ 
tail  grass;  and  the  ranunculus  aquoiiliij  I^o.  934.  which 
are  all  he  enumerates  in  his  Prolegomena  to  that  excellent 
performance. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  OLD  ENGLISH 
WRITERS  RELATING  TO  OUR 
ANIMALS. 

MsNTioif  hsTing  been  so  frequenUy  made, 
in  thii  work,  pf  the  old  English  feasts,  uid  the 
q>eciei  of  animals  thai  formed  their  good  cbeer; 
we  transcribe  fiom  Leiand  an  acccount  of  that 
^Tcn  at  the  introna-fation  of  George  Nevill, 
srchbiihap  of  York,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
■ad  of  the  goodljr  proTiaioa  made  for  the  iame. 

la  wheat,  300  quarter*. 
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CaponSf  100. 

Pjggd,  2000. 

Plovkra,  400. 

Quales,  100  dozen. 

Of  the  foules  called  rees^  200  dozen. 

InPeacockeSf  104. 

Mallardes  and  teales,  4000. 

In  cranes^  204. 

Inkyddes,  204. 

Inchyckent,  2000. 

Pigeonf^  4000. 

Conyes,  4000. 

Inbittors,  204. 

HeroDshawes,  400. 

Fessanntes,  200. 

Partriges,  500. ' 

Wodcockes,  400. 

Corlewf,  100. 

Egrittes,  1000. 

StaggeSf  buck  and  roes,  500  and  more. 

Pasties  of  venison  colde^  4000. 

Parted  dishes  of  gellies,  1000. 

Playne  dishes  of  gellies,  3000. 

Colde  tarts  baked,  4000. 

Cdde  custards  baked,  3000. 

Hot  pasties  of  venison^  15C0. 
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Hot  cnstards,  2000. 

Fykes  and  breami,  606. 

PorpoBeB  and  seals,  12. 

SpiceSf  sugared  delicates,  and  wAttn  plmtie/ 

Besides  the  birds  in  the  above  list,  there  are 
mentioned,  in  the  {articular  of  the  conrses.* 
Redshanks,  Styntes,  Larks  and  Martyaettei 
Tost ;  if  the  last  were  the  same  with  the  martin 
fwallow,  our  ancestors  were  as  general  de- 
vonrers  of  small  birds  as  the  Italians  are  at 
present,  to  whom  none  come  amiss. 

We  must  observe,  that  in  the  order  ot  the 
courses  it  appears,  that  only  the  greatest  de- 
licaues  were  served  up,  as  we  may  sappoae,  to 
the  table  where  the  nobility,  geotlemeo,  and 
gentlewomen   of   Morehip    were   seated;   and 
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\rere  introduced  as  suttelties  to  honor  the  day. 

As  no  mention  is  made  among  the  dishes 
that  composed  two  of  the  courses,  of  the  geese, 
the  pygges,  the  vales,  and  other  more  eub- 
itantial  food,  those  must  have  been  allotted  to 
the  franklins  and  head  yeomen  in  the  lower 
hall :  and  those  most  singular  provisions,  the 
porpeses  and  seals,  indelicate  as  they  may  seem 
at  present,  in  old  times  were  admitted  to  the 
best  tables :  the  former,  at  least,  as  we  leara 
from  doctor  Cains,*  who  mentions  it  not  only 
as  a  common  food,  but  even  describes  ita 
sauce. 

A  transcript  from  the  curious  publication. 
The  Regulations  of  the  HousehoM  of  the  fifth 
Earl  of  NoRTHL'MBBRL*ffD,  begun  in  1512, 
will  be  esteemed  a  very  proper  appendage  to 
a  work  of  this  nature.  It  will  shew  not  only 
the  birds  then  in  high  vogue  at  the  great 
tables  of  those  days,  but  also  how  capricious  a 
thing  is  taste,  several  then  of  high  price  being 
at  present  banished  from  our  tables;  and  others 
again  of  uncommon  rankness  much  valued  by 
our  ancestors. 


•  Caii  opuac.  Ill 

3e 
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ThnS  WegtoDs  ( I  give  the  quins'  of  th« 
iime)  See-pyet,  Sholardes,  Kyrlewes,  Temef, 
Cranjs*  Hearon-sew)'9,  Bjtten,  8^'gviita  and 
Styntei,  were  among'  the  delicacies  for  prio^ 
foX  (emu,  or  his  tonlship'B  own  men. 

Thote  excelleDt  birdb  the  Tejrlles  were  not 
to  be  bought  except  no  other  could  be  g«t. 

Fesauntes,  Bvtters,  Hearon-ecwys  and  K.jr- 
lewcR,  were  valued  at  the  same  price,  twelve 
pence  each. 

The  other  birds  admitted  to  Kit  Lonlship^ 
table  were  BuBtanles.  Mallardee,  W<eodoDkcg, 
Wypes,  Quaylcs,  Snypes,  Pertryges,  Red«- 
^aafces,  Reys,  Facohes,  Kntrttcs,  DottlcUt, 
Larky*  and  small  byrd*-s. 

The^reat  bird^a,  for  the  I^ord's  inee^  /«r 
the  Chambreli'Tn  anil  Stewarcles  ipees  may  be. 
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Mallards,  2d. 

Teylles,  Teal,  Id. 

Woodcock,  Id.  or  idh. 

Wjpes,  Lapwings,  Id. 

Sea-gulls,  Black-beaded  Gull,  Id.  or  Idbr 

Styntes,  Purrs,  6d.  a  dozen. 

Quails,  2d. 

Snipes,  3d.  a  dozen. 

Partridges^  2d. 

Red-shanks,  Id. 

Bytters,  Bitterns,  12d. 

Pheasants,  12d. 

Reys,  Land  Rails/  2d. 

Sholardes,  Shovelers,  6d. 

Kyrlewes,  Curlews,  12d. 

Peacocks,  12d. 

Sea  Pies, 

Wigeons,  Id. 

*  f  imagine  the  Rei/s  to  be  Ihc  Land  Rail,  not  Ihe 
Reeve  the  female  of  the  Ruff,  for  that  bird  seems  not  to 
be  in  vogue  in  those  days.  Old  Drayton  does  not  eyeu 
mention  it  in  his  long  catalogue  of  birds,  but  sets  a  high 
falue  upon 

The  Rajle  which  seldom  comes  but  upon  rich  men's 
spits,  f 

+  Polyolbion.  Canto  XXV. 
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KdoK.  Id. 
Dotrch^  Id. 
BoBtardf. 

I  dozen. 
i  birds,  ditto. 
Bmill  birdi,  12d.  a  dozen, 
latlff,  I2d.  for  two  dozeni. 


^  Tenu,  4d.  a  i 
~«n4t  birda.  d 
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▲  SYSTEMATIC  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE 
BIRDS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  WITH  THE 
NAMES  IN  THE  ANCIENT  BRITISH. 

LAND   BIRDS. 

GENUS  I. 

FALCON. 

■ 

I.  Golden  Eagle,  Eryr  melyn« 

S.  Black  Eagle,  Eryr  tinwyn. 

3.  Sea  Eagle,  Mor-Eryr. 

4.  Cinereous,  Eryr  cynffonwyn. 

5.  Osprey,  Pysff   Eryr:     Gvr&lch 

y  weilgi. 

6.  Gryrfalcon,  Hebog  chwyldro. 

T.  Peregrine  Falcon,  Hebog  tramor.    Cam- 

min. 

8.  Grey,  Hebog  Gwalch. 

9.  Gentil,  Hebog  mirain. 
10.  Lanner,  Hebog  gwlanog. 


4d» 
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11.  Goshawk, 

12.  Spotted. 

13.  Rough  legged. 

14.  Kite, 

15.  Buizard, 

16.  Hone^r  Buzzard, 

17.  Moor  Buzzard, 

18.  Hen-Harrier, 

19.  Ringtail, 

20.  Ash  colored  Fal- 
con. 

21.  Kestrel, 

22.  Hobby, 

23.  Sparrow  Hawk, 

24.  Merlin, 


Hebog  Marthin, 
Bod  mannog. 

Barcud. 
Bod  teircailL 
Bod  J  mel. 
Bod  y  gwerni. 
Barcud  glas. 
Bod  tinwju. 


Cudyll  coch. 
Hebog  yr  Heydd. 
Gwepia.  ■ 
Corwalch,  Llymysteo. 
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5.  Tawny, 

6.  Brourn, 

7.  Little, 


Djlluan  frech. 
Adem  y  Cyrph. 
Coeg  Ddylluan. 


III. 


SHRIKE, 


1.  Great, 

2.  Red  bached, 
5.  Wood  chat. 


Cigydd  mawr. 
Cipydd  cefii-goch, 
Cigydd  glas. 


IV. 


CROW. 


1.  Raven, 

2.  Carrion, 

3.  Rook, 

4.  Hooded, 

5.  Magpie, 

6.  Jay, 

7.  Red  legged, 


Cigfran. 

Bran  dyddyn. 

Ydfran. 

Bran  yr  Jwerddon. 

Piogen. 

Screch  y  Coed. 

Bran  big  goch. 
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8.  Jackdaw,  Cogfran. 

9.  Natcracker,  Aderja  y-  cnaa- 


V. 
ROLLER. 
1.  Cluttering,  Y  Rholjdd. 
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VIII. 
WRYNECK. 


1,  Wryneck, 


Gwas  y  gog,    Gwdd- 
fdro. 


IX. 

WOODPECKER. 


1.  Green, 


2.  Great  spotted, 
a  Middle. 

4.  Lest  spotted, 

5.  Hairy. 

6.  Great  black. 


Cnocell  y  coed,  Delor 

y  derw. 
Delor  fraith. 

Delor  fraith  beiaf. 


1.  Common. 
9 


X. 

KINGFISHER. 

Glas  y  dorian, 
Sf 
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XI. 
NUTHATCH. 

1.  Earopacan,  Delor  y  enao. 

XII. 

BEE-EATER, 
1.  Common. 
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XV. 


GROUS. 


t  Wood, 

Ceiliog  coed. 

2.  Black, 

Ceiliog  du. 

3.  Red, 

Ceiliog  Myiiydd,   Jar 

fynydd. 

4.  Ptarmigan, 

Coriar  yr  Alban. 

9.  Partridge, 

Coriar.  Petrisen. 

6.  QuaU, 

Sofliar,  Rhinc» 

Xvt 


BUSTARD. 


1.  Great, 

2.  Lesser, 

3.  Thick-kneed, 


Yr  araf  ehedydd. 
Araf  ehedjdd  Lleiaf. 
Y  Glin-braff. 


*» 
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1.  Commoiif 
».  Stock. 

a  aiji(, 

4.  Turtle, 


xvn. 

PIGEON. 


Colommen. 

Ys^than. 

Colommen  fair,  Turtor. 


XVIII. 

STARE. 
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9.  Fieldfare, 

3.  Throstle, 

4.  Redwing, 

5.  Blackbird, 

6.  Rose  colored. 
?•  Ring-ouzel, 


Caseg  y  ddryccin. 
Aderyn  bronfraith. 
Soccen  yr  eira,  Y  drcfl- 

clen  goch. 
Mwyalcb,  Aderyn  du. 

Mwyalchen  y  graig. 


XX. 


CHATTERER. 


!•  Waxen, 


Sidan-gynfibn. 


XXI. 


GROSBEAK. 


1.  Haw, 

2.  Pine. 

3.  Cross-billed, 

4.  White-winged. 

5.  Bulfinch, 


Gylfinbrafi*. 

Gylfingroes. 

Y     Chwybanydd, 
Rhawn  goch. 
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'  6.  Green,  YGegid,Uiiu(W«fddj 


BUNTING. 

1.  Common, 

Bras  y  ddmtton.  Bras 

yryd. 

a.  Yellow, 

LUnoe  felen. 

3.  Cirl. 

«.  Reed, 

Golfan  y  cjn. 

S.  Tawny, 

Golfan  ihudd. 

6.  Snow, 

Golfan  yr  eira. 

7.  Monntain, 

Yr  Olfan  leiaf. 
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5.  Tree  Sparrow^ 

6.  Siskin, 

7.  Linnet, 

8.  Red-headed, 


Golfan  J  mynydd. 

Y  Ddreiniof . 

Llinos. 

Llinos  bengoch. 


9.  Less  Red-headed,  Llinos  ben^och  leiaf. 
10.  Twite,  Llinos  fynydd. 


XXIV. 
¥LY-CATCHER. 


1.  Spotted, 
3.  Fied, 


Y  Gwybedog. 
Clochder  y  myndd. 


XXV. 
LARK. 


1.  Sky, 

a  Wood, 

^m  a.  Tit, 

^^    4.  Dusky, 

[            «•  Pip"-            i 

Hedydd,  U  chedydd. 
Hedydd,  y  coed. 
Cor  Hedydd. 
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6.  Field,  Hedj^d  y  ete. 

7.  Red,  Hedydd  rhndd. 

8.  Lesser  Crested,       Hedjdd  coppog^. 


xxvr. 

WAGTAIL. 


1.  White, 

t.  Yellow, 
3.  Grey, 


Brith  y  fycfaes,    Tin- 

sigl  y  gwys. 
Brith  7  fyches  felea. 
Brith  y  fiches  Iwyd. 
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64  Lesser      Petty- 

chaps. 

7.  Hedge, 

Llwyd  y  gwrych. 

8.  Yellow, 

Dryw'r    helyg.      Sy 

Iw^idw. 

9.  Wood* 

10.  Golden-crested^ 

Yswigw,  Sywigw. 

11.  Wren, 

Dryw. 

13.  Sedge, 

Hedydd  yr  helyg. 

13.  Grasshopper, 

Gwich  hedydd. 

14.  Reed. 

15.  Wheatear, 

Tinwyn  y  cerrig.    . 

16.  Whin-chat, 

Clochder  yr  eithin. 

17.  Stone-chat, 

Clochder  y  cerrig. 

18.  White-throat, 

Y  gwddfgwyn. 

19.  Lesser    White- 

throat. 

aO.  Dartford. 

XXVIII. 


•1 


TITMOUSE. 


1.  Great, 
9*  Blue, 


Y  Benloyn  fwyaf. 

Y  Lleian. 
3  ft 


--J 


»t 
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3.  Cole, 

4.  Manh, 

5.  LoDgtailed, 
S.  Beirdal, 
7.  Crested. 


Y  Bnk  jn  l7(U«. 
Fenloyn  j  ejn. 

Y  Benloyvgynfiblllur. 

Y  Barfog. 


XXIX. 

SWALLOW. 


1.  Chimney, 
9,  Martin, 
S.  Sand, 
4.  Swift, 


Gwennol,  Gwenfol. 
Marthin  Penbwl. 
Gennol  y  glennydd. 
Marthin  dd. 
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WATER  BIRDS. 
GENUS  I. 
SPOONBILL. 
1.  White,  Y  Llydon  big. 

II. 


HERON. 

1.  Crane, 

Goran. 

2.  Common, 

Crj-r  glSs. 

3.  Bittern, 

Aderyn    y    bwnn. 

Bwmp  y  Gors. 

4.  little. 

Aderyn    y  bwnn. 

Ueiaf. 

6.  WUte, 

Cryr  gwyn. 

6.  Egret, 

Cryr  coppog  Ueiaf. 

7.  Night. 

a  RcdbiUci. 

U4 

10.  GMtAaaMO. 

11.  AincHi. 


AFPSNMX.  Vl. 


in. 

IBIS. 


1.  Qiomy, 
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4.  Red, 

Rhoatog  rhndd. 

5.  Redbreuted, 

Cwttyn  dn. 

6.  Jadreka. 

7.  Greeiuhank, 

Coeawerdd. 

8.  Redihank, 

Coesgocfa. 

•  Cambridge. 

9.  Spatted, 

Coesgoch  mannog. 

10.  Common, 

Ysnittan,  y  Fyniar. 

11.  Great, 

Y.nid. 

12.  Jack, 

Giach. 

la  Biowa. 

VI. 

SANDPIPER. 

1.  Lapwing, 

Cornchwigl. 

t.  Grey, 

Cwtlyn  Uwyd. 

3.  YeUow-legged, 

4.  Ruff, 

Yr  Ymladdgar. 

^~       5.  Knot, 

Y  Cnut. 

,               6.  Ash  colored. 

Y  Pibydd  glai. 

7.  Spotted, 

8.  Selninger. 

,  .          ».  BUck, 

"'T  Pibydd  da  msniisg. 

at 
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10.  Cunbet 

11.  Tnnutone, 

•  Hebridal. 
13.  Equestriaa. 

13.  GreeD, 

•  Wood. 

14.  Red, 

•  Aberdeen. 

15.  Common, 
i6.  Greenwich. 

17.  Dunlin, 

18.  Brown, 
1».  Purre, 
SO.  Litae, 


Hattsn  7  mr. 

¥  Plbydd  gwyrdd. 
y  Pibydd  cocb. 
Pibydd  y  traeth. 

Pibydd  rbuddgoch. 

Y  Pibjdd  rhadd. 
Lly^ad  yr  ych. 

Y  Pibydd  Ueiaf. 
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vni. 

OYSTEK  CATCHER. 
1.  Pied,  Piogen  y  mor. 


1.  Water, 


IX. 

RAIL. 

CwtUr. 


GALUNULE. 


1.  Spotted, 

2.  Crake, 

3.  CoramoD, 


Dwrriar  fannog. 
Rliegen  yr  yd. 
Dwfriar. 
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XI. 

PHAIAKOPE. 


I.  Gttj,  Fibydd  Uwyd  Ut^ii- 

droed. 
%.  Red,  Fibjdd   coch   lljdaa- 

droed. 
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Tippet, 

2.  Eared, 

3.  Dusky, 

4.  Little, 

5.  Blackchin, 

6.  Red-necked* 

7.  Sclayonian. 


Gwyach.  TiadFoed. 
Gwyach  glustiog. 
Gwyach  leiaf. 
Harri  gwlych  dy  big. 
Gwyach  gwddfrhOdd. 


XIV. 


AVOSET. 


1.  Scooping, 


Fig  mynawd. 


XV. 


AUK. 


1.  Great, 
%  Razor-bill, 

BUck-billed, 


r^    I 


Carfil  mawr. 

Carfil,  Gwalch  y  pcn- 

waig. 
Carfil  gylfinddu. 
Pwffingen. 
3h 
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4.  litUe,  Carfil  bach. 


XVI. 
GUILLEMOT. 


1.  Fooliab, 
Leeeer, 

2.  Black, 


Gwiljm. 
Chwilog^. 

Gwilym  du.    Ea<  gan 
longwr. 


XVIL 
DIVER. 


Trochydd  mawr. 
Trochjdd. 
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XVHL 


GULL. 


1.  Black-backed, 

2.  Skua, 

3.  Black-toed, 

4.  Arctic, 

5.  Herring. 
Wagel, 

6*  €!oininoi], 
-   Winter, 
?•  Kittiwake, 

Tarrock, 
&  Black-headed, 
9.  Red-legged. 

10.  Langhing. 

11.  Brown, 


Gwylan  gefn-ddu. 
Gwylan  frech. 
Yr  Wylan  ysgafn. 
Gwylan  y  Gogledd. 
Gwylan  benwaig. 
Gwylan  rudd  a  gwyn. 
Gwylan  Iwyd,  Hnccan, 
Gwylan  y  gweunydd. 

Gwylan  gernyw. 
Yr  wylan  bneddu. 


Yr  wylan  fechan. 


m 
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XIX. 

TERN. 


1.  Coitatoton, 

C.  Black, 
4.  Sandwich. 

Kemscliatkaii. 


Y  for-wenflol  fwyaf. 
Yscraean. 

Y  for-wennol  leiaf. 
Yscraean  ddu. 


XX. 
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XXL 


MERGANSER. 


1.  Goosander,  Hwyad  ddanheddog^. 

3.  Red- breasted,        Trochydd  danheddo^^. 
Z.  Smew,  Lleianwen. 


XXII. 
DUCK. 

1.  Wild  Swan,  March  gwyllt. 

2.  Tame  Swan,  Alarch. 

3.  Grey  Lag  Goose.  Gwydd. 

4.  Bean  Goose,  Elcysen. 

5.  White-fronted,  Gwydd  wyllt. 

6.  Bernacle,  Gwyran. 

7.  Brent  Goose,  Gwyran  fanyw. 

8.  Red-breasted. 

9.  Eider,  Hwyad  fwythblu. 
10.  King. 
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II.  VeWe^ 
IZ  Scoter^ 
la  Tufted, 
24.  Scaup, 
15^  Golden  eye. 
*     Morillon^ 

16.  Shieldrake, 

17.  Mallard, 

18.  ShoTeler, 

19.  Red  breasted 

Shoveler, 
20.,  Pintail, 
31.  Long-tailed, 


22.  Harlequin. 


Hwjad  felfedt^. 

Y  for-Hwyad  ddo. 

Hwjad  goppog. 

Llygad  ariaa. 

Llygad  aur. 

Hwyad  benllwyd. 

Hwyad  yr  eithin. 
Hwyad  fruith. 

Cora     Hwyad.     Garan 
Hwyad.     Hydnwy. 

Hwyad  lydanbig. 

Hwyad  fron-g^ch    ly- 
danbig. 

Hwyad  gynffburain. 

Hwyad  gynffoQ  gwen- 
nol. 
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XXIII. 
CORVORANT. 

1.  G>mraon.  Mulfran.    Morfran. 

2.  Crested. 

d.  Shag,  Y  fulfran  leiaf. 

4.  Gannet,  Gan.    Gans. 
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